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It has often been observed, that dedica¬ 
tions are appendages calculated for works of 
a voluminous and important nature ; yet as 
there are many Ladies in England, whose 
distinguished worth is at once an ornament 
to their Country, and whose example, both in 
private and public life, render them the most 
amiable patterns of domestic oeconomy, and 
who consider it no degradation to their cha¬ 
racter, in descending to recommend to their 
domestics whatever may be either useful or 
ornamental at their tables: to them the fol¬ 
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wing 
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DEDICATION. 


lowing simple and practical receipts are; 

with thediighest deference, dedicated, and; 

♦ * 

it is hoped; will obtain their approbation 
and patronage ; which will be the highest 
gr atificationto. 


Ladies, 

Tour obedient humble servant, 

MARIA WILSON, 
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The value and importance of a work like 
the present, must be sufficiently obvious to 
all Heads of Families, and Persons In¬ 
trusted with the care of Housekeeping, to 
require but little to be said, in its recom¬ 
mendation. There is, perhaps, no book 
more wanted than a Complete Confec¬ 
tioner, there being scarcely any extant 
upon that subject; some little tracts are in¬ 
deed to be met with,. but none on a plan 
extensive enough for general use. Ladies 
residing in different parts of the Country, 
where they have no opportunity of procur¬ 
ing their Confectionaries, will feel the 
want of such a work; and those who have 
been accustomed to purchase them, will find 
a considerable reduction in their domestic 
expences by attention to the valuable re¬ 
ceipts 
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ceipts contained in this Treatise. To render 
it at once the most complete and valuable 
work of the kind extant, neither expence 
nor pains has been spared; for, added to the 
experience of thirty years, a compilation has 
been made from 'Mrs. Glass, and every 
other work on the subject; and though the 
Editor may not have to boast of an entire 
original work, she flatters herself she now 
presents to the Public, 'the most complete, 
extensive, and familiar work of the kind 
ever published. 
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JANUARY. 

Golden Pippins, Nonpareils, Pearmain Apples, 

r 

Medlars, dried Apples, Chesmits, Royal Pears, 
St. Germain and Winter Chauriiontelle, Colmar, 
Rennets, and Russet Apples. 

APRIL. 

The same as in January, with Pomegranates, 
Winter Bonehrctian, Pistachio Nuts, Almonds 
and Raisins. 

JUNE. 

All sorts of Strawberries, Raspberries, Goose¬ 
berries, Duke Cherries, Currants, Melons, and 
Masculine Apricots. 

OCTOBER. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Sweet Water Grapes, 
Figs, Green Gage Plumbs, St. Catharine Mul¬ 
berries, Morelia Cherries, Walnuts, Filberts, 
Arline Plumbs, Bergamot Pears, Buree Pears, 
Golden Pippins, Medlars, and Mulberries. Four 
months in the year are only mentioned, because 
fruit continues three months the same. 
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It must be observed, that the first thing 
necessary to be known, is to be perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the different degrees or heights of 
clarifying or refining sugar; and agreeably to 
the fruit you have to preserve, in order to have 
them done in a higher degree of perfection, you 
must be attentive to make use of'such degrees 
of sugar so refined, as is adapted to their diffe¬ 
rent degrees' of ripeness, as well as to their diffe¬ 
rent sorts. 


To Clarify Sugar. 

In proportion to, three pounds of fine, lump, 
or powder sugar, which you are to put in a skil¬ 
let or boiler; break into an earthen pan the white 
of an egg, with near a pint of fresh water, and 

b beat 
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beat them up alhtogether-with a wdsk to a white, 
froth; then put the whole into a copper kettle, 
or pan, and set them on a clear and slow fire ; 
when it begins to boil, do not. fail to put a little 
more water in, and begin to skim it, till you sec 
the scum appears thick on the top, and the sugar 
becomes pretty clear; that done, to clear it pro¬ 
perly, sift it in a wet napkin, or silk sieve, and 
pass it thus into what vessel you please, till you 
want to make use of it. 

Note .—If the sugar does not appear very 
line, you must boil it again before - you 
strain it; otherwise, in boiling it to a 
height, it will rise over the pan. 

To boil Sugar to thc-degree called smooth. 

When your sugar is thus clarified, put what 
•quantity you have occasion for pver the fire, to 
boil smooth ; which you ‘‘may prove by dipping 
your scunnner into the sugar, and then touch¬ 
ing it with your fore-finger and thumb; in open¬ 
ing them, you will see a small thread drawn be¬ 
twixt, which immediately breaks, and remains in 
a drop on your thumb ; thus it is a little smooth 
*—then boiling more, it will draw into a larger 
string, and become very smooth. 

The blown Sugar. 

Boil your sugar longer than the former, and 
try it thus :—dip in your scummer, and take 
it out, shaking* off wluit sugar you can into the 
pan, and then blow with your mouth strongly 
through the holes; and if certain bubbles or 
bladders blow through, ‘it is boiled to the degree 
called blown. 


The 
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The feathered Sugar . 

It is a higher degree of boiling sugar; which 
is to be proved by dipping the scummer, when 
it has boiled a little longer; shake it first over 
the pan, then 'give it a sudden hurt behind 
you ; if it be enough, the sugar will fly off like 
feathers. 

The crackled Sugar. 

Is proved by letting it boil rather longer; and 
then dipping a stick into the sugar, which im¬ 
mediately remove into a pot of cold w T ater, stand¬ 
ing by for that purpose, drawing off the sugar 
that cleaves to the stick; if it be coin es hard, 
and snaps in the water, it is enough ; if not, 
you must boil it till it conies to that degree. 

Note .—Your water must be always very 
cold,' or it will deceive you. 

The carmel Sugar, 

Is known by .boiling yet longer ; and is proved 
by dipping a stick, as aforesaid, first in the sugar, 
and then in the water; but you must observe, 
when it comes to the carmel height, it will snap 
like glass the moment it touches the cold water, 
which is the highest and last degree of boiling 
sugar. 

Note .—Observe that your fire be not very, 
fierce when you boil this, lest flaming up 
the sides of your pan, it should, cause the 
sugar to burn, and so discolour it. 
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PRESERVES, 


■ex; 





k To preserfe Seville Oranges liquid, as also " 

Lemons. 

Take the best Seville oranges and pare them 
very neatly, put them into salt and water for 
about two hours; boil them very tender, till a 
pin will go into them easily, then drain them 
well from the water and put them into your pre¬ 
serving pan, putting as much clarified sugar to 
them as will cover them, laying a trencher or 
plate on them, to keep them down ; set them 
over a fire, and by degrees heat them till they 
boil; let them have a quick boil, till the sugar 
comes all over them in a froth ; then set them 
by till next day, when you must drain the syrup 
from them, and boil it till it becomes very smooth, 
adding some more clarified sugar ; put it upon 
the oranges, and give them a boil, and set them 
by till next day, when you must do as the day 
before. The fourth day drain them, and strain 
your syrup through a bag, and boil it till it be¬ 
comes very smooth ; then take some other clari¬ 
fied, sugar, boil it till it blows very strong, and 
take some jelly of pippins, as will hereafter be 
expressed, with the juice of some other oranges ; 
after they are preserved as above directed, take 

two 
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two pounds of clarified sugar, boil' it to blow* 
very strong ; next one pint and a half of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of four or‘five oranges; boil 
them all together; ,then put in the syrup that 
has been strained and boiled to be very smooth, 
and give all a boil; put your oranges into your 
pots, or glasses, and fill them up with the above 
made jelly ; when cold, cover them.and set them 
by for. use. 

Note .—Be careful, in all your boilings to 
clear away the scum, otherwise you will 
endanger their working ; and if you find 
they will swim above your jelly, you must 
bind them down with the sprig- of a 
clean whisk. 

Sugar Pears. 

*■ * \ 

Take any quantity of pears, which are but half 
ripe, make a split on their head cross'ways with 
a knife, no deeper -than the Heart. After this is 
done, put a pan of, water on the fire, and' when 
it boils put your pears in it, and' boil 'them in, 
with a slow fire, till they become a' little soft; 
then take them off' the hre, and throw them im¬ 
mediately into another pan of fresh Water ; have 
again another pan of fresh water, in which you 
squeeze three lemons, pare your pears and put 
them in that lemon water: they will turn as 
white as snow; then take a preserving pan, put 
in it some of the first degree of your clarified 
sugar, put your pears in it, and let them boil 
about twelve minutes, taking care to take off all the 
scum they will throw; then take them out from 
the fke and put them in an earthen vessel; you 

will 
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will repeat this operation during the four days 
following, and strain the sugar off every time, 
and boil it before you put the pears in, because, 
as you wilfperceive, the sugar alwa}^s throws off 
a white scum, which must be taken off; and it 
is after that you must put your pears in and boil 
them. When you see' the syrup is very thick, 
and that your-pears- have well taken the sugar, 
put them in pots, and take care that they be 
well covered with syrup,., or, else they will soon 
turn mouldy. Cover them with paper or parch¬ 
ment. 

r 

r 

To preserve moist, Ananas; or Pine Apples. 

Take any quantity of ananas, cut them into 
four quarters, or in round slices, and pare off 
the skin, then take clarified sugar and water 
in equal quantities,, put in the ananas, and pro¬ 
ceed as before, taking care to skim them well 
during the time you are doing them ; for it is 
very essential to remark, that when you are 
making any sort of preserves whatever, if you 
do not skim them well they are apt to grow sour, 
which occasions a great deal of trouble to repair 
them a sain. You must not boil the ananas in 
water first, as directed for the other fruits, be¬ 
cause it would deprive it of its best substance 
and flavour. 

To presaxe Oranges with Marmalade in them y 

and Lemons . 

Parc your oranges ; -make a round hole in the 
bottom, where the stalk grew, the Bigness of a 
shilliug ; take out the- meat and put them into 
salt and water for two or -three hours, then boil 

them 
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them very tender, and put them into clarified 
.sugar ; give them a boil the next day, drain the 
syrup and boil it till it becomes smooth-; put in 
your oranges, and give them a good boil; when 
a little cool, drain them, and fill them with a 
marmalade made as directed,' putting' in the 
round piece you cut out; with the syrup, some 
other sugar, and pipping juice, make a jelly and 
fill up your pots and glasses. 

For variety, take three of your preserved oraii- 
ges, take off the tops, cut them so as to look 
like little cups, and fill them with this mar¬ 
malade ; they both eat pleasant, and make a 
variety. 

To preserve green Oranges. 

Take the green oranges, slit them on one side, 
and put them into a brine of salt water, as strong 
as will bear an egg, in which they must be soaked 
at least fifteen days ; then strain them and put 
them into /fresh water, and boil them tender; 
put them into fresh water again, shifting them 
every day for five days together; then give them 
another scald,,and put them into clarified sugar; 
give them a boil, and-set them by till next day ; 
then boil them again ; the next day add some 
more sugar, and give them another boil; the day 
after boil the syrup very smooth, pour it on them 
and keep them. 

Note .—That if at any time you perceive the 
syrup begin to work, you must drain 
them and boil the syrup very smooth, 
and pour it on them ; but if the first 
proves sour, boil it likewise. Green le¬ 
mons 
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i-nions are*.done after the same manner. 
-If-the oranges are any thing large, you 
must take out the meat from the inside. 

The Hutch ess of Cleveland-s Receipt for presemwg 
Lemons , Oranges and Citrons. 

Take good lemons, fair and well coloured, 
and scrape a little of the uppermost rhind ; take 
out the seeds and the juice; lay them in spring 
water, shifting them twice a day for a day or 
two ; then bpil them to be tender, with a pound 
and quarter of double-refined sugar, and a pint 
and three-quarters of spring water; take the 
scum off, and put in your lemons; have ready a 
pint of pippin water; boil it first with half a 
pound of sugar, and put it to them ; boil it to 
a jelly, and put in the juice of your lemons; 
then let them boil, but a little after, and put 
them into your glasses, but be sure to cover them 
with syrup. 

How to take out the Seeds. 

Cut a small hole* in the top, and take them 
out with a scoop ; dry them before you put them 
into your syrup, with a clean cloth. 

Top reserve Green Gages . 

Take any quantity of green gages, prick them 
with a pin, put them in a pan with water, and 
set them on the fire ; when you see the water be¬ 
ginning to boil, take them off and leave them 
in the same water to cool till the next day, ‘when 
vou are to set them again on a very gentle fire, 
that they may turn green.' When you see they 
are green enough, put them in a sieve to drain ; 

then 
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then take clarified sugar, in which add three 
parts water, then the plumbs, and set the whole 
on a slow fire to make them throw off their 
'water; after which, put them in a pan for two 
days, and then add clarified sugar, and pro¬ 
ceed as for other preserves. 

To preserve Cucumbers. 

Take little gerkins, put them in a large deep 
jug, cover them close down with vine leaves, fill 
the jug with water, cover it with a plate, set it 
in the chimney corner, a little distance from the 
fire, yet so as to keep warm ; let them stand so 
a fortnight, then throw them into a sieve to 
drain ; they will look very yellow, and will smell 
disagreeable ; throw them into spring water once 
or twice, to clear them ; put them into a large 
deep stew-pan, or preserving-pan ; cover them 
all over with vine leaves, put in as much clear 
spring water as will cover them ; set them over 
a charcoal fire, look often at them, and when 
they are turned a fine green, drain off that water 
and put them into fresh cold water ; have your 
syrup made ready thus ; to every pound of sugar 
add one pint of water, the clear peel of a lemon 
cut in lono' slireads, an ounce of srinsfer boiled 
in water for a quarter of an hour ; put'the ginger 
and lemon peel to the sugar and water, boil it to 
a syrup, throw in your cucumbers, and give 
them a boil; pour them into the pan you intend 
to keep them yi, let them stand till next day, 
and boil them again three times ; when cold, 
cover them up, and they make as fine a sweet as 
is tasted. 
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At the same time take lar^e green cucumbers, 
full ripe, and cut them in four, longways; put 
them into cold water, cover them with green 
vine leaves, and set them over a charcoal fire till 
tliev boil: take them off throw them into cold 
water, and repeat it several times, till they are a 
tine green, and tender; then preserve them as- 
before, or dry them as your other candied sweet¬ 
meats ; cither way they answer in tarts, mince- 
pies, or cakes, as well as citron. 


To preserve green Almonds. 


Take the almonds when they are well grown, 
and make a lyc with wood, charcoal and water ; 
boil the lyc till it feels very smooth, strain it 
through a sieve, ; and let it settle till clear; then 
pour off the clear into another pan, and set it on 
the fire in order to blanch off the down that is 
on the almonds, which von must do in this man- 
ncr, viz. when the lyc is scalding hot, throw in 
two or three almonds, and try when they have 
been in some time, if they will blanch ; if they 
will, put in the rest, and the moment you find 
their skins will come off, remove them from the 
fire, put them into cold water, and blanch them, 
one bv one, rubbing them with salt; then wash 
them in several waters, in brdcr to clean them ; 


in short, till you see no soil in the water; when 
this is done, throw them into boiling water, and 
let them boil till so tender as a pin may easily 
pass through them ;- drain and* put them into 
clarified sugar without water, they being green 
enough do not require a thin sugar to bring them 
to a colour; but, on the contrary, if too much 

heart'd^ 
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Seated, they will become too dark a green ; the 
next day-boil the syrup and put it on them, the 
day after boil it till it be very smooth, the day 
following give all a boil together, scum them 
and let them lie four or five days ; then, if you 
will dry them or put them in jellies, you must 
follow the directions as for green apricots. 

Note .—If you will have compote of either, 
it is but serving them to table when they 
are first entered, .by boiling the sugar a 
little more. 

To preserve white Citrons . 

Cut your white citrons into what sized pieces 
you please; put them into water and salt for 
four or five hours ; then wash them in fair water, 
and boil .them till tender; drain them, and put 
them into as much clarified sugar as will cover 
them, and set them by till next day ; then drain 
tire syrup, and boil it a little smooth ; when cool, 
put in your citrons.; the next day boil your syrup 
quite smooth, and pour on your citrons ; the 
day after boil all together, and put it into a pot 
to be candied, or put it. into jellies, and compose 
it as 3 ’ou may think proper. 

To preserve orange Flowers. 

Take the orange flowers just as they begin to 
open, put them into boiling water, and let them 
boil very quick till they are tender, putting in a 
little juice of lemon, as they boil, to keep them 
white; then drain them, and dry them carefully 
between two napkins ; put them, into as much 
clarified sugar as will cover them; the next day 

c 2 drain 
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drain the syrup, and boil it a little smooth ; when 
almost cold, pour it on the flowers, and the fob 
lowing day you may drain them and lay them 
out to dry, dusting them a very little, 

/ 

To preseme Cocheneal, 

Take one ounce of cocheneal and beat it to a 
fine powder ; boil it in three quarters of a pint of 
water to the consumption of half; then beat half 
an ounce of roach allum, and half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, very fine, and put them to the 
cocheneal; boil them all together a little while, 
and strain it through a fine bag, which put into 
a phial and keep for use. 

Note .—If an ounce of loaf sugar be boiled 
in with it, it will keep what you do pot 
use immediately from moulding. 

To preserve Golden Pippins in Jelly. 

Pare your pippins from all spots, and, with a 
narrow-pointed knife, make a hole quite through 
them ; then boil them in fair water about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour; drain them, and take as much 
sugar as will cover them ; boil it till it blows very 
strong, then put in your pippins, and give them 
a good boil; let them cool a little, and give them 
another; then if you have, for example, a dozen 
of pippins, take a pound of sugar, and boil it till 
it blows very strong; put in half a pint of pippin 
jelly, and the juice of three or four lemons ; boil 
all together, and put to the golden pippins ; give 
them all a boil, scum them, and put them into 
glasses or pots. 


To 
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To preserve Pippins for present Eating. 

Parc them very thin, and put them into a clean 
stewpan, saucepan, or preserving-pan, according' 
to the quantity you want; but scoop out the 
cores, and into every pippin put two or three 
long* narrow bits of lemon peel; take the parings, 
boil them in water enough to cover the pippins, 
strain it, and make it as sw^eet as syrup ; pour it 
on your pippins, and stew them till they are quite 
tender; they make a pretty plate. 


To presence Barberries . 

Take a pound of barberries picked from the 
stalks, put them into two quart pans, set them 
in a brass pot full of hot water, to stew them ; 
after this strain them, add a pound of sugar, and 
a pint of rose water, boil them together a little, 
take half a pound of the best clusters of barber¬ 
ries you can get, dip them into the syrup while 
it is boiling, take out the barberries, and let the 
syrup boil till it is thick ; when they are cold, 
put them into glasses or gallypots with the syrup. 


To presence Barberries in Bunches. 

Take any quantity of barberries without strip¬ 
ping rhem of their stalks, split them with a knife, 
take out all the seed which is in them, then tie 
them in little bunches: have clarified sua*ar, 
which set on the fire : when your sue*ar is at a 

*/ O 

high degree, put your little bunches, in and boil 
them about ten minutes, after which put them 
in a pan, and place them in the stove with a slow 
fire for three days running; at the end of which 
tjnie, take them from that sugar which you set 

again 
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again on the fire, to heighten it again to the 
above degree; for the barberries will have weaken¬ 
ed it by throwing their juice in it. When that is 
done, put the bunches again in it, and place it as 
before in the -stove for three whole days, after 
which draw out your bunches from the sugar, 
and put them to drain on a wire grate, made on 
purpose for these sort of things; then range them 
on a horse hair sieve, and replace them in the 
stove to dry, and they arc ready for, use. 


To preserve Angelica in Knots . 

♦ 

Take young and thick stalks of angelica, cut 
them into lengths of about a quarter of a yard, 
and scald them ; then put them into water* strip 
off the skins, and cut them into narrow slips; 
lay them on your preserving pan, and put to them 
a thin sugar, that is, to one part sugar, as clari¬ 
fied, and one part water; set it over the fire, let 
5t boil, and set it by till next day; then turn it 
in the pan, give it another boil, and the day after 
drain it and boil the sugar till it is a little smooth ; 
pour it on your angelica, and it it be a good 
green, boil it no more ; if not, heat it again, and 
the dav following boil, the sugar till it is very 
smooth, and pour it'upon your angelica; the 
next day boll your syrup til! it rises to the top of 
your pan, and put your angelica into your pan ; 
pour your syrup upon it, and keep it for use. 


To preserve Angelica in Sticks. 

Angelica, not altogether so young as the other, 
cut into short pieces, about half .a quarter of a 
yard,*' or less; scald it a little, then drain it, and 
put it into a thin sugar as before; boil it a little 

the 
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the next clay, turn it in the pan the bottom up¬ 
wards and boil it, and then finish it as the other, 
for knots. 

Note .—When you will candy it, you must 
drain it from the syrup, wash it, -and 
candy it as the orange and lemon. 

To preserve Rbigoe Hoot. 

Take your ringoe roots, and parboil them rea¬ 
sonably tender; then pick and peel them ; wash 
them very clean, dry them with a cloth, 'and put 
in as much clarified sugar as will cover them : 
boil them leisurely on a chafing dish of coals, till 
you see the rolls look clear and your syrup some¬ 
thing thick, betwixt hot and cold,' and put 
them up. 

To preserve Sweet-Marjoram. 

Take the white of an egg, beat it very well, 
and take double refined sugar, beaten very fine 
and sifted ; then take the marjoram, and rub it 
on a glass that is clean, and lay it in form of the 
glass; so do it with your egg, then seer it with 
your sugar on it, and lay it on papers to dry. 

To preserve Quinces white . 

Pare and core the quinces; to every pound of 
sugar and quinces, put in a pint of water; boil 
them together as fast as vou can, uncovered ; 
the same way you may preserve pippins white. 

To preserve Quinces while or red. 

Core and pare your quinces; those which you 
would have white, put into a pail of water for 
two or three hours ; then, take as much sugar as 

they 
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they weigh, and add as much water as will make 
a syrup to cover them ; boil tlie syrup a little, 
then put in the quinces, and let them boil as fast 
as you can till they are very tender and clear ; 
afterwards take them out, and boil the syrup a 
little higher alone, and when it is cold put the 
quinces up in pots if you would have them red, 
put them raw into sugar and let them boil gently, 
being close covered, till they are red; you must 
not put them into cold water. 


To preserve Apricots green. 


Take the apricots when about to stone, before it 
becomes too hard for a pin easily to pass through; 
pare them in ribs very neatly, because every stroke 
with the knife will be seen ; then put them into 
fair water as you pare them, and boil them till 
tender enough to slip easily from your pin ; drain 
them and put them into a thin sugar, that is to 
say, oneqjart sugar clarified, and one part water ; 
boil them a little, and set them bv till next dav : 
then give them another boil, and the day after 
drain them, boil your syrup a little smooth, and 
put it upon them without boiling your fruit; let 
them remain in the syrup four or live days ; then 
boil some more sugar till it blows hard, and add 
it to them ; give all a boil, and let them lie till 
the dav following * then drain them from the 


syrup, and lay them out to dry, dusting them 
with-a little fine sugar before vou nut them into 

Ova 

the stove. 


To preserve A price is whole. 


Take the apricots when full grown, pare them, 
and take out their stones ; then have ready a pan 
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of boiling water, throw them into it, and scald 
them till they rise to the top of the water; take 
them out carefully with your scummcr, and lay 
them on a sieve to drain ; then lay them in your 
preserving pan, and lay over thefu as much su¬ 
gar, boiled to blow, as will cover them; give 
them a boil round, by setting the pan half on 
the fire and turning it. about as it boils ; then set 
it full on the fire, and let it have a covered boil¬ 
ing;, then let them settle a quarter' of an hour, 
and pick those that look clean to one side, 
and those that do not, to the other; boil that 
side that is not clear, till they become clear; 
and, as they do so, pick them away, lest they 
boil to a paste; when you sec they look all alike, 
give them a covered boiling, scum them, and set 
them by; the next day, boil a little more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the apricots, and 
give them a wery good boil; scum and cover 
them with paper,, and put them in a stove for two 
days ; then drain them and lay them out to dry, 
first dusting the plates you lay them on, and then 
the apricots extraordinary well, blowing off what 
/sugar lies white upon .them ; put them into a very 
warm stove to dry, and when dry on one side, 
turn and dust them again; when quite dry,' pack 
them up. 

Note.—In the turning them, you must take 
care there be no little bladders in them ; 
if there be, you must prick them with the 
point of a > penknife, and squeeze them 
out, otherwise they will blow and sour. 

To preserve Apricot Chips . 

Split the apricots, and then take out the stones; 

d x pare 
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pare them, and turn them round with your knife ; 
put them into your pan without scalding, and put 
as much sugar, boiled very smooth, as will cover 
the?n ; 'then manage them on the fire as the whole 
apricots, scum them, and set them in the stove ; 
the next day boll some more sugar, very strong, 
drain the syrup from the apricots, boil it very 
smooth, put it to the fresh sugar* and give it a 
boil; then puti-n the apricots, boil them first round, 
and then let them have a covered boil; scum 
them and cover them with paper, then put them 
into the stove for two or three days ; drain them, 
and lay them out to clry, first dusting them. 

To preserve Apricots in Jelly. 

Pare and stone your apricots, then scald them 
a little; then lay them in your pan, and put as 
much clarified sugar to them as will cover them; 
the next day drain the syrup, and boil it smooth ; 
then slip in your apricots, and boil as before; the 
next day make a jelly with codlings, boiling some 
apricots among them to give a better taste ; when 
you have boiled the jelly to its proper height, put 
in the apricots with their syrup, and boil altoge¬ 
ther; when enough, scum them well, and put 
them into vour glasses: 

O 


To preserve preen Codlings to keep all the Year* 
Gather your codlings'when they are about the 
size of-a walnut, and let the *talk and a leaf or 
two remain on each; put,some vine leaves in a 
brass pan of spring water, and cover them with 
a Inver of codlings, then another of vine leaves, 
and proceed in the- same manner till the pan is 
full; cover it close to keep the steam in, and 
set it on a slow fire; when they become soft, 
take off the skins with a penknife : then put than 

in 
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m the same water with the vine leaves ; it must 
be quite cold, or it perhaps may crack them; 
put a little roach alium, and set them over a very 
slow fire till thev are Green (which will be in about 
three or four hours), then hike them out, and 
lay them on a sieve to drain ; make a good 
sjTup, and give them a gentle boil once a day 
for three days, after which put them into small 
jars. Cover them with brandy-paper, and keep 
them for use. 

To preserve Green 'Pease. 

Shell fine young pease, and put them into boil¬ 
ing water with some salt; -after boiling five mi¬ 
nutes, drain them in a cullender, and put them 
on a cloth doubled five or six times, on a tabic ; 
Jet them lie free, in order to drv. Your bottles 
should be prepared before-hand, and be quite clean 
and dry. Fill them with the pease, and put on 
the top some mutton fat tryed; tic a bladder with 
a thin board or lath over them, and let them be 
put in a cool dry closet or cellar; boil your water 
when you use them, and put in a little butter, 
-salt, and sugar; and as soon as they are enough, 
drain them, and put them into a saucc-pan with 
some butter, and shake it while it is melting. Pease 
done this way will keep good till Christmas. 

To preserve Nectar ins. 

Split the nectarins, and take out the stones ; 
then put them into clarified sugar, and boil them 
round till they have well taken the sugar; take off 
the scum, cover them with a paper, and set them 
by ; the next day boil a little more sugar, till it 
blows very strong, put it £o the nectarins, and 
give them a good boil; take off the scum, cover 

them 
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them and -put them : into the-stove ; the following 
day drain them, and lay them out to dry, first 
dusting them a little; then put them into the 
stove. 

To preserve Peaches whole . 

Take the Newington peach, when full ripe, 
split it and take out the stone ; then have ready-a 
pan of boiling water, drop in the peaches, and 
Jet them have a few moments scalding; take 
them out, and put them into as much sugar, only 
clarified, as will cover them ; give them a boil 
round, then scum them and set them by till the 
next day; then boil some more sugar to blow 
very strong, which sugar put to the peaches and 
give them a good boil; scum them and set them 
by till the day following ; then give them another 
good boil; scum them, and put them into a warm 
stove for the space of two days ; then drain them 
and lay them out, one half over the other, dust 
them and put them into the stove; the next day 
turn and dust them, and, when thorough dry, 
pack them up for use. 

How to preserve Peach Chips. 

Pare your peaches and take out the stones, 
then cut them into very thin slices, not thicker 
than the blade of a knife ; then, to every pound 
of chips take one pound and a half of sugar, 
boiled to blow very strong; throw in the chips, 
give them a good boil, and let them settle a lit¬ 
tle 4 ; take on the scum, let them stand a quarter 
of an hour, and then give them another good 
boil, and let them settle as before ; then take off 
thescuni, cover them and-j;et them by, and the 
next day drain them and lay them out, bit by 
bit; dust them and dry them in a warm stove ; 

when 
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'when dry on one side, take thetn from the plate 
with a knife, and turn them on a sieve, and 
again afterwards, if they are not pretty dry; 
but which they generally are. 

How to preserve Peaches in Brand ]/. 

First preserve your peaches whole, with their 
weight of sugar; do not scald them in water, 
but boil them in the syrup three times ; lay your 
peaches in a large deep glass for the-purpose, .take 
the syrup and pour it over them, with an equal 
quantity of brandy ; cover them close and keep 
them for use. Nectarines may be done in the 
same way. 

To preserve Violet Plumbs . 

Violet plumbs arc a long time yellow, and are 
ripe in the month of J une ; they are preserved 
in the following manner: put them into clarified 
sugar, just enough to cover them, and boil them 
pretty quick ; the next clay boil them again as 
before ; the day after drain them and take away 
their skins, which you will find all flown off ; 
then put them into sugar, boiled till it blows a 
little, and give them a, boil; the day following 
boil some more sugar till it blows a little, and 
give them another boil; the next clay boil some 
more sugar to blow very strong, put it to the 
plumbs in the syrup, boil them a little, then scum 
them; the day following drain them and lay them 
out. to dry, observing to'dust them before you 
put them into the stove. 

IIozv to preserve green Amber-Plumbs. 

Take the green amber plumbs when full grown, 
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prick them in two or three places, and put them 
into cold water ; set them over the fire to scald, 
in which you must be Very careful not to let the 
water be too hot, lest you hurt them ; when, they 
are very tender, put them into a very thin sugar, 
that is to say, one par.t sugar and two parts water ; 
give them a little warm in this sugar, cover them, 
and the next day give them another warm ; the 
third day drain them, and boil the syrup, adding 
a little more sugar ; then put the s}Tup to the 
plumbs, and give them a boil, and the day after 
boil the syrup till very smooth; then put it to 
the plumbs, cover them, and put them into the 
stove; the day following boil some more sugar 
to blow very strong, put it to the fruit, give all 
a boil, and put them into the stove for two days ; 
then drain them, and la}* them out to dry, first 
dusting them very well ; manage them in the 
drying as other fruit. 

To preserve Fruit green. 

Take pippins, apricots, pear plumbs, or peaches, 
while they are green, and put them in a preserv¬ 
ing-pan, or stew-pan; cover them with vine leaves, 
and then with fine clear spring water ; put on the 
cover of the pan, set them over a clear fire, when 
they begin to simmer take them off, and care¬ 
fully with your slice take them out, peel and pre¬ 
serve them as you do other fruit. 

To preserve green Orange Plumbs . 

Take the green orange plumbs, full grown, 
before they turn ; prick them with a fine bodkin, 
ajs thick all over as you possibly can ; put them 

into 
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into cold water, as you prick theirs, and when 
all are done, set them over a very slow fire, and 
scald them with the utmost care you can, no¬ 
thing b,cing so subject to break, and if the skin 
flics they are worth nothing ; when they are ten¬ 
der, take them off the fire, and set them by in 
the same water for two or three days; when thev 
become sour, and begin to fret on the top. of the 
water, be careful to drain them very-well, and 
put them in single rows in your preserving-pan; 
put to them as much thin sugar as will cover 
them, that is, one part sugar and two parts water; 
set them over the fire, and by degrees warm them, 
till you perceive the sourness to be gone, and 
the plumbs arc sunk to the bottom ; then set them 
by, and the day after throw away that syrup, and 
put to them a fresh sugar, of one part sugar and 
one part water; in this- sugar give them several 
heats, but not to boil, lest you hurt them ; cover 
them and set them in a warm stove, that they 
may suck in what sugar they can ; the next day 
drain the sugar, and boil it till it becomes smooth, 
adding some more fresli sugar; pour this sugar 
on them, return them into the stove, and the 
day after boil the sugar to become very smooth ; 
pour it upon the plumbs, and give all a gentle 
boilscum it and put them into the stove ; the 
day following drain them out of the syrup, and 
boil some fresh sugar, as much as you judge will 
cover them very smooth; put it to your plumbs, 
and give all a very good covered boiling; then 
take off the scum, cover them, and let them 


stand in the stove two days ; then, drain and lay 
them out todrv. dusting them* very welh 

Ta 
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To presei've the green Mogul Plumb. 

Take this plumb when just upon turning ripe*,- 
prick, with a penknife, to the very stone on that 
side^ where the cleft is, and put them into cold 
water as you do them; then set them over a very 
slow fire to scald, and when they are become 
very tender, take them carefully out of the water 
and put them into a thin sugar, that is, half sugar 
hnd half water; warm them gently, cover them, 
and set them by; the next day, give them another 
warm tpid set them by; the day following drain 
the syrup and boil it smooth, adding to it adit- 
tie fresh sugar, and give them a gentle boil; the 
day after boil the sugar very smooth, pour it upon 
them, and set them in the stove for two days; 
drain them, and boil a fresh sugar to be very 
smooth, or just to blow a little, and put it to 
your plumbs; give them a good covered boiling*, 
scum them, and put them-into a stove for two 
days; drain them, and lay them out to dry, dust¬ 
ing them well; 

To preserve ttie green admirable Plumb . 

This is a little round plumb, about the 
size of a damson ; it leaves the stone when 
ripe, is somewhat inclining to a yellow in 
colour, and very well deserves its name, 
being the finest green when done, and with 
a tenth part of the trouble and charge; as 
you will find by the receipt. 

Take these plumbs when full grown, and. just 
upon the turn ; prick them with a penknife in 
two or three places, and scald them by degrees 
till the water becomes very hot, for they will 

even 
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even bear boiling; continue them in the water till 
they become green, then drain them and put 
them into clarified sugar; boil them very well, 
ami let them settle a little; then give them another 
boil, if you. perceive they shrink and take not 
the sugar in very well; prick them with a fork 
all ever, as they lie in the pan, and give them 
another boil; scum them, and set them by; the 
next day boil some other sugar, till it blows, and 
put it to them ; give them another boil, set them 
in the stove for one night, and the next da'v 
drain them and lay them out; first dusting therm 

To preserve yellow Amber Plumbs. 

Take these plumbs when full ripe, put them into 
your preserving-pan, and put to them as much 
sugar as will cover them; .give them a very good 
boil, let them settle a little, and boil them again 
three or four Times; scum them, and the next 
day drain them from the syrup; return them 
into the pan, boil as much fresh sugar to blow as 
will .cover them, and give them a thorough hoik 
ingfscum them, set them in the stove for twenty- 
four hours, and drain them; then lay them out 
to dry, after having dusted them very well. 

Note .—In the scalding ,of green plumbs, 
you must always have a sieve in the bot¬ 
tom of your pan to put your plumbs in, 
.that they may not touch the bottom ; lor 
those that do, will hurst before., the others 
me scarcely warjm 

To preserve green Figs. 

Take the small green figs, slit them on the top, 
put them in water for ten days, and proceed 

E ' thus; 
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ill us: put as much salt into the water as will 
mak'e it bear an egg; then let it settle, take the 
scum off, and put the clear brine to the figs ; 
keep them in water for ten days, then put them 
into fresh water,, boil them till a pin will easily 
pass into them; drain and put them into- other 
fresh water, shifting them every day for four days; 
again drain them, put them into clarified sugar, 
give them a little warm, and let them stand till 
the next -day; warm them again, and when they 
are become green, give them a good boil; then 
boil some other sugar to blow, put it to them, and 
give them another boil; the next day drain and 
dry them. 

To preserve ripe Figs . 

Take the white figs when ripe, slit them in the 
tops, put them into clarified sugar, and give them 
a good boil; scum them and set them by ; the 
next day boil some more sugar till it blows, pour 
it upon them, and boil them again very well; 
scum and set them in the stove, the day after 
drain and lay them out to dry, first dusting them 
very well. 

To preserve Raspberries. 

Choose raspberries that arc'not too-ripe, and 
take the weight of them in sugar ; wet your su¬ 
gar with a little water, put in your raspberries, 
and let them boil softly ; be careful not to break 
them ; when they are clear, take them up, and 
boil the syrup till it be thick enough, then put 
them in again, and when they are boiled put 
them up in glasses. 

Another Way. 

If } T ou intend to preserve the red sort of rasp¬ 
berries, 
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berries, gather them on a dry day, when they 
are just turning red, with the stalks on, about an 
inch long ; lay them singly on a dish, beat ancl 
sift their weight of double refined, sugar, and 
strew it over them ; to every quart of raspber¬ 
ries, take a quart of red currant jelly juice, and 
to it its weight of double refined sugar; boil 
and thin it well, then put in your raspberries, 
and give them a scald; take them off, and let 
them stand for two hours; then set them on 
again, and make them a little hotter; proceed in 
this manner two or three times till they look 
clear; but take care to prevent their boiling, aS 
that will occasion the stalks to come off; wlibn 
they are tolerably cool, put them into jelly glasses 
with the stalks downwards. White raspberries 
may be preserved in the same manner,*only using* 
white currant jelly instead of red. 

To preserve green Grapes . 

Take the largest and best grapes before they are 
thorough ripe; stone and scald them, and let them 
lie two days in the water they are scalded in ; 
then drain them, and put them into a thin syrup, 
and give them a heat over a slow fire; the next 
day turn the grapes in the pan, and heat them 
again the day after; then drain them, put them 
into clarified sugar, give them a good boil, scum 
them, and set them by ; the following day, boil 
more sugar to blow, put it to the grapes, give 
all a good boil, scum them, and set them in a 
warm stove all night; the day after drain the 
grapes, and lay them out to dry, first dusting 
them very well. 

e 2 To 
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To preserve Grapes in clusters, with one Leaf, 
when you gather them . 

Take the great' Gascoyne grapes when they 
are green, before they arc too ripe, itnd prick 
every one of them; to every pound of grapes 
add a pound and a quarter of sugar; make a syrup 
with the verjuice of the grapes stained; when 
your sugar is made clear and perfect, put in your 
grapes strained into juice; put them in a deep 
bason, cover them close, and set them on a pot 
of scalding water to boil; when your grapes arc 
tender, take them up, boil the syrup a little 
more, and, betwixt hot and cold, put them in 
broad glasses or gaJLy-pots (which is better than 
glasses, as you must lav one cluster above another).; 
then put a paper over them and tie them up. 


yin other Jlay. 

Take some close bunches of red or white grapes,, 
before they arc too ripe, and put them into a 
pan, with a quarter of a pound of sugar-candy, 
and fill the jar with brandy; tie it close, and set 
them in a dry place. 


To preserve J\ bilberries whole . 

Set some mulberries over the fire in a skillet, 
or preserving pan; draw from them a pint of 
juice when it is strained; then take three pounds 
of sugar, beaten verv fine, wet the sugar with 
the pint of juice; boil up the sugar and skim it, 
put in two pounds of ripe mulberries, and let 
them stand in the syrup til] they are thoroughly 
warm; then set them on the lire, and let them 
boil very gently; do them but half enough, and 

put 
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put them by in the syrup till next day, then boil 
them gently again when the syrup is pretty thick, 
and will stand in round drops; when it is cold,, 
they are enough; and may be put into a gallipot 
for use. 

To preserve Mulberries dry. 

Let the mulberries not be too ripe, but rather 
a reddish green, and tart; having prepared a 
quantity of sugar equal to* the mulberries, and 
brought it to its blown quality, throw in the mul¬ 
berries, and give them a covered boiling; the 
sugar also may be melted with the juice of'mul¬ 
berries to clarify it; when they have boiled, take 
the pan from the fire, scum it, and set it in the 
stove till next day ; theii take them out, drain 
them from the syrup, and put them up in boxes 
for use. 

To preserve Walnuts white. 

Parc your walnuts till only the white appears, 
and be careful in doing them that they do not 
turn black, and as fast as you do them throw 
them into salt and water, and let them lie till 
your sugar is ready; take three pounds of good 
loaf sugar, put it into your preserving-pan, set 
it over a charcoal fire, and put. as much water as 
will just wet the sugar, let it boil; then have ready 
ten or twelve whites of eggs strained and beat up 
to a froth; covcryour sugar with a froth as it boils, 
ancl skim it; then boil it, and skim it till it is 
as clear as chrystal, then throw in your walnuts; 
just give them a boil till they are tender, then 
take them out, and lay them in a dish to cool; 
when cool, put them in your preserving-pan, and 

when 
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when the sugar is as warm as milk, pour it over 
them. When quite cold, paper them down. 

To preserve Walnuts black. < % 

Take walnuts of the smaller kind, put them in 
salt and water, and change the water every day 
for nine days; then put them in a sieve, and 
let them stand in the air till they begin to turn 
black; then put them into a jug, pour boiling 
water over them, and let them stand till the 
next day; put them into a sieve to drain, stick 
a clove in each end of your walnut, put them 
into a pan of boiling water, and let them boil 
live minutes; then take them up, make a thin 
syrup, and scald them in it three or four times a 
day, till your walnuts are black and bright; 
make a thick syrup with a few cloves, v and 
a little ginger cut in slices; skim it well, pour 
in your walnuts, boil them five or six minutes, 
and put them into your jars;, lay brandy paper 
over them, and tie them down close with a blad¬ 
der. They will eat better the second year after 
their keeping than in the first,^as their bitterness 
goes off with time. 

Another Way . 

Take the smaller sort of walnuts when full 
grown, and not shelled; boil them in water till 
very tender, but not to break, so they will be¬ 
come black; drain them and stick a clove in 
every one; put them into your preserving-pan, 
and if you have any pencil syrup, or that of the 
white walnuts, it will be as well or better than 
sugar; put as much syrup as will cover the wal¬ 
nuts, boil them very well, scum them, and set 

them 
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them by; the next day boil the syrup till it be¬ 
comes smooth, putin the walnuts, and give them 
another boil; the day after drain them, and boil 
the syrup till it becomes smooth, adding more 
syrup, if occasion; give all a boil, scum them, 
and put them into the pot for use. 

To preserve Walnuts green . 

Gather your walnuts when they are not much 
larger than a good nutmeg, wipe them very clean, 
and lay them in strong salt and water twenty- 
four hours ; then take them out, and wipe them 
very clean; have ready a stewpan of boiling water, 
throw them in, let them boil a minute, and take 
them out; lay them on a coarse cloth, and boil 
your sugar as directed for the white walnuts ; 
then just give your walnuts a scald in the sugar, 
take them up, and lay them to cool. Put them 
in your preserving-pot, and pour on your syrup. 

Note .-—They answer much better boiled up 
with the coarsest Lisbon sugar. 

To preserve Garticle . 

Take a.head of garlicky peel the cloves, throw 
them into spring v/ater, give them just a boil, 
and preserve them as you do your apricots. 

To preserve green Almonds , 

Take the almonds when they are well grown, 
and make a lye with wood, charcoal and water; 
boil the lye till it feels very smooth, strain it 
through a sieve, and let it settle till clear; then 
pour off the clear into another pan, and set it on 
the Lre in order to blanch off the down that is 
on the almonds, which may be done thus;—When 

the 
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the lye is scalding hot, throw in two or three 
almonds, and try. v/hen the}' have been in some 
time, ,if they wiil blanch; if they will, put in 
the rest, and the moment you find their skins 
will come off, remove them from the fire, put 
them into cold water, and blanch them,- one by 
one, rubbing them with salt; then wash them 
in several waters, in order to clean them; in 
short, till you see no soil in* the water; when this 
is done, throw them into boiling water, and let 
them boil till so tender as a pin may easily pass 
through them; drain and put them into clarified 
sugar without water, they being* green enough 
do not require a thin sugar to bring them to a 
colour; but, on the contrary, if too much heated, 
they will become t oo dark a green; the next day 
boil the syrup and put it on them, the day after 
boil it till it is very smooth, the clay following 
give all a boil together, scum them and let them 
lie four or five days; then, if you will dry them 
or put them in jelly, you must follow the di¬ 
rections as for green apricots. 


To preserve Almonds dry . 

To a pound of Jordan almonds, take half a 
pound of double-refined sugar; blanch one half 
of the almonds, and leave the other half un¬ 


blanched; bent the white of an egg verv well, 
pour it on your almonds, and wet them well with 
it; then boil your sugar again, dip in your al¬ 
monds, stir them all together, that your sugar 
may hang well on them; then put them on plates, 


place them in the oven after the bread is drawn; 
let them stay in all night, and they will keen the 


year round. 
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To preserve Cherries liquid ’ 

Take the best Morello cherries when ripe, 
either stone them or clip their stalks off; to every 
pound take a pound of sugar, boil it till it blows 
very strong; then put in the cherries, and by 
degrees bring them to boil as fast as you can, 
that the sugar may come all over them; scum, 
them and set them by, and the next day boil 
some more sugar to the same degree; put some 
jelly of currants, drawn as directed; for example: 
if you boil one pound of sugar, take one pint 
of jelly-of currants, put in the cherries and the 
syrup to the sugar, then add the jelly, aud give 
all a boil together; scum them, and ‘fill your 
glasses or pots, taking care, as they cool, to dis¬ 
perse them equally, or otherwise they will all 
swim to the top. 

To preserve Cherries dry, 

Stone your cherries, and weigh them to eight 
pounds; put two pounds of sugar, boil it till it 
blows very strong, put the cherries to the sugar, 
and heat them by degrees till the sugar is melted, 
for when the cherries come in, it will so cool the 
sugar that it will seem like glue, and should you* 
put it on a quick fire at first, it will endanger the 
burning; when you find the sugar is all melted, 
then boil it as quick as possible till the sugar flies 
over them; scum and set them by in a,n earthen 
pan, for where the sugar is so thin, it will be apt 
to canker in copper, brass, or silver;. the next 
day drain them, and boil the sugar till it rises; 
pour in your cherries, give them a good boil, scum 
them, and set them by till the next day; then 

f drain 
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drain and lay them out on sieves, and dry them 
in a very hot stove. 

To preserve Cherries with the Leaves and Stalk£ 

green . 

Dip the stalks and the leaves, in the best vine¬ 
gar when it is boiling hot, stick the sprigs upright 
in a sieve till they are dry;, in the mean time 
boil some double refined sugar to syrup 3 and dip 
the cherries, stalks and leaves in the syrup, and 
just let them scald; lay them on a sieve, and 
boil, the sugar to a candy height, then dip the 
cherries, stalks leaves, and all; then stick 
the branches and leaves, and dry them as you 
do other sweetmeats. They look very beautiful 
at candle light in a dessert. 

Mrs. Smith's way of preserving Cherries in Jelly . 

Take green gooseberries, slice them on the side, 
that part of the liquor may run out, put them 
into pots, and put into the pots two or three 
spoonfuls of water ; stop the pots very close, and 
put them in a skillet of water over the fire, till 
the gooseberries have made a liquor as clear as 
water; half' a pound of gooseberries will make 
this liquor; take a pound of cherries stoned, one 
pound of double-refined sugar beaten small, strew 
some at the bottom of your silver bason, and 
then a layer of cherries, and cover them over 
with sugar; keep some to throw over them as 
they boil, put to the cherries five or six spoon-> 
fuis of - gooseberry liquor, set them over the fire, 
and boil them very moderately at first, till your 
sugar is melted, and afterwards as fast as you 
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can; scum it very well and carefully; when your 
liquor is brought to a jelly, it will stick upon 
your spoon, and then put it up. They do best 
half a pound at a time. 

To preserve Cherries the French way . 

Take ' Morello cherries, hang them by their 
■stalks one by one, where the sun may come to 
■dry them, and no -dust can get to them; this 
must be in autumn.; cut the stalks as for pre¬ 
serving, place them' one by one in your glasses, 
scrape as much sugar as will cover them; then 
fill them up with white wine, set them in a stone 
to swell, and then use them. 

To preserve Cherries a cheap way. 

Take six pounds of cherries, and stone them; 
put half a pound of the best powdered sugar, 
boil them in a little copper, or other vessel, 
as most convenient; when you think they are 
enough, lay them one by one on the back side of 
a sieve, set them to dry in an oven that has b£en 
heated, and when dry, put them in a stove to 
keep them so. If any liquor be left, do more 
cherries as above; they will keep well coloured 
all die year. 

To preserve 'Gooseberries green* 

Take the longest sort of gooseberries the latter 
end of May, or beginning of June, before the 
green colour has left them; set some water over 
the fire, and, when it is ready to boil, throw in 
the ,gooseberries; let them have a scald, then 
take them out, and carefully remove them into 
cold water; set them oyer a very slow fire to 

e .2 green. 
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green, cover them close that none of the steam 
can get out, and when they have obtained their 
green colour, which will perhaps be four or five 
hours, drain them gently into clarified sugar, 
and give them a heat; set them by till next day, 
and give them another heat; this you must repeat 
four or five times, in order-jto bring them to a 
very good green colour; thus you may serve 
them to table by way of compote. If you wish 
to preserve them to keep either dry or in jelly, 
you must proceed as directed for green apricots. 

To preserve Gooseberries white . 

Take the large Dutch gooseberries when full 
grown, but before they are quite ripe, pare them 
into fair water, stone them, put them into boil¬ 
ing* water, and let them boil very tender; then 
put them into clarified sugar in an earthen pan, 
and put as many in one pan as-will coyer the bot¬ 
tom, and set them by till next day; then boil 
the syrup a little, and pour it on them; the day 
after boil it smooth, and pour it oirthem; the 
third day give them a gentle boil round, by set- 
ing the side of the pan over the fire, and turn¬ 
ing it about as it boils, till they have had a boil 
all over; the day following make a jelly with 
codlings, and finish them as you do the others. 

To preserve Gooseberries whole without stoning. 

Get the largest preserving- gooseberries, pick 
ofif the black eye, but not the stalk; scald them, 
but take great care they do not break; then take 
them up and throw them into cold water, and to 
every pound Of gooseberries put a pound and a 
half of double refined sugar, which must be first 

clarified; 
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clai\fied; to every pound of sugar a pint of water; 
and when the syrup is cold, lay your gooseberries 
single into your preserving-pan, and put the syrup 
to them, set them on a slow fire, andlet them- 


boil, blit not too fast, lest they break; when you 
perceivt the sugar has entered them, take them 
off, cover them with white -paper,, and set them 
by till next day; then lake them out of the syrup, 
boil the syrup till it begins to be ropy, scum it, 
put it to them again, and set them on a gentle 
fire; let them preserve gently till you perceive 
the syrup will rope, then take them ofF, set them 
by till they are \Cold, and cover them with paper; 
boil some gooseberries in fair water, when the 
liquor is strong strain it off, let it stand'to settle, 
and to every pint of that liquor put a pound of 
double-refined sugar, and make a jelly of it; 
put the gooseberries in glasses, when cold pour 
the jelly over them, and the next day paper them; 
wet and half dry the- inside paper, to lie down, 
the closer, put on your upper paper, and set them 
in the stove. If you have a mind to make- a 
little tree- of them according to art, they will be 
pretty in a dessert. '. 


To preserve Gooseberries dry . 

To every pound of gooseberries, when stoned, 
put two pounds of sugar,- but boil the sugar till 
it blows very strong, then strew in the gooseber¬ 
ries and give them a gentle boil, till the sugar 
comes^ all over them; let them settle a quarter 
of an hour, give them another good boil, scum 
them and set them by till the^next day; then 
drain and lay them out on,sieves to dry, dusting 

thein 
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them well; put them before a brisk fire in the 
stove, and' when dry on one side, turn and. dust 
them on the other * when quite dry, put them 
into your box. 

To presage Gooseberries , Damsons , or Plumbs. 

Gather them when dry, full grown, and not 
ripe; pick them one by one, put them into glass 
bottles that are very clean aiid dry, and cork 
them close with new corks; then put a kettle of 
water on the fire, and put in the bottles with 
care; wet not the corks, but let the water come 
up to the necks; make a gentle fire till they are 
a little coddled, and turn white; do not take 
them up till cold,' then pitch the corks all*over, 
or wax them close, and set them in a cool dry 
cellar. 

i 

To preserve Currants for Tarts . 

Put a pound of sugar into a preserving-pan, 
for every pound and a quarter of currants, with 
a sufficient quantity of juice of currants to dis¬ 
solve the sugar; when it boils, skim it, and put 
in your currants, and boil them till they are-very 
clear; put them into a jar, cover them with 
brandy-paper, and keep them in a dry place. 

t 

To preserve Currants in Jelly. 

Stone your currants, clip off the black tops, 
and clip them from the stalks; to every pound 
boil two pounds of sugar, till it blows very strong; 
slip in the currants, give them a quick boil, take 
them from the fire ,and let them sjjftle a little; 
then give them another boil, and put in 'a pint 

of 
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of currant'jelly, drawn as directed, till you see 
the jelly will flake from the scumfner; then re¬ 
move it from the fire, let it settle a little, scum 
them and put them into your glasses, and as.they 
cool take care to disperse them equally. 

To preserve red Currants in Bunches. 

Having stoned ybur currants, tie six or seven 
bunches together with a thread, to a piece of 
split deal, about the length of your finger; put 
double-refined sugar, equal in weight to your 
currants, into your preserving-pan, with a little 
water, and boil it till your sugar flies; then put 
the currants in, and give them a boil up, and 
cover them till next day; when take them out, 
and either dry or put them in glasses, with the 
syrup boiled up with a little of the juice of red 
currants; put brandy-paper over them, and tie 
them close down with another paper, and set 
them in a dry place. 

To preserve Currants in Bunches dry . 

Stone your currants and tie them up in hunches; 
to every pound of currants boil two pounds of su¬ 
gar, till it blows very strong; dip in, the cur¬ 
rants, let them boil very fast till the sugar flies 
all over them ; when settled a quarter of an hour, 
boil them again till the sugar rises almost to the 
top of the pan; let them settle, scum them and 
set them by till next day; then drain them and 
lay them out, taking care to spread the sprigs 
that they may not dry clogged together; dust 
them very much, and dry them in a hot stove. 

To 
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To preserve or dry Samphire. 

Take it in bunches as it grows, put on the fire 
a large deep stew-pan filled with water; when it 
boils throw’ in a little salt, put in your samphire, 
and when you see it look of a fine beautiful green, 
take off' the pan directly, and with a fork take up 
the samphire, lay it on sieves to drain, and when 
cold, either preserve it, or dry it. If you frost 
them they will be very pretty. 

To preserve Hops with Gooseberries . 

Take the largest Dutch gooseberries, cut them 
across the head, and half way down, pick out 
the seeds clean, but do not break the gooseber¬ 
ries; take fine long thorns, scrape them, and 
stick on your gooseberries, put in the leaf of the 
one, to the cut part of the other, and so till your 
thorn is full, then put them in a new pipkin with 
a close cover ; cover them with water, and let 
them stand scalding till they are green (before 
your water boils); while they are gently green¬ 
ing make a syrup for them, and take whole green 
gooseberries and boil them in water till they all 
break, ffcen strain the water through a sieve; to 
every pound of hops put a pound and a half of 
double-refined sugar, put the sugar and hops into 
the liquor, and boil them uncovered, till they 
are clear and green, then take them up and lay 
them on pye* plates, and boil your syrup longer; 
lay your hops in a very deep gallipot, and when 
the syrup’is cold pour it on them, cover them 
with paper, and keep them in a stove for some 
time; alter wards in a very dry place. 
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To pj'cserve Damsons or Bui (dee* 

Put your damsons in a pot, to two quarts put a 
pound of line sugar, and bake them in a slow 
oven two bouts; then set them in a cool place a 
week, and pour over them as much rendered beef 
suet as will be an inch thick; it must be ^ut on 
hot every time you take any out; and they will 
keep all the year'. 

To preserve Beet Boots. 

Boil yout beet root for, four hours, till you sc£ 
it quite soft; then in like a syrup of a pint of 
spring water and half a pound of sugar, and boil 
the beet root in it, for a quarter of an hour; 
then put it in gallypots for use. When you want 
to use them for sauce, soak them in warm water 
for ten minutes or more, and’slice them into oil 
and vinegar. 

To preserve Apples red all the Year . 

Get a dozen of pippins or pearmanes, pare 
them, put a quart of water to them, oiie penny¬ 
worth of cinnamon stick, grate part of a lemon 
rhind, and some cochineal steeped in water, and 
half a pound of loaf sugar; then send* them to 
the oven, tic over them a paper, and after that 
coarse paste; do not forget to scoop a hole in the 
middle of the apples to let the liquor through 
them; let them stand in a slow o v en; when you 
think they arc enough, take them out of the 
oven, take off the paper, and let them stand in 
the syrup; in the morning c!vain it from them, 
ami put to it a little water, a pound, or a pound 
and a half of sugar, as.vou would have a quan- 

o " xity 
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tity of syntp for them; and when you. hare 
scummed them well, clear it with the white of an 
egg, when that is done put in your apples again, 
and let them boil in the syrup till it be clear; 
then put in as much cochineal as will make them 
of a good colour; sometimes take the apples out 
least they should break,, and let the syrup be 
boiling, and scum it often; when your apples arc 
half enough* let them stand in the syrup all 
night, and in* the morning set it over the fire,, 
which must be of charcoal; let it boil up, then 
take, the apples out, and put them in again; 
when your syrup is boiled to a thickness for keep¬ 
ing, and your apples- a good colour, shred your 
lemon peel, and put in it half an ounce of can¬ 
died orange, cut in thin-, slices 1 ; put your apples 
into the pot you design to Icccp them in, and 
when your syrup is* half cold put it on your 
apples, 'and put them up for use; 


To dry Golden Pippins. 


Pare your pippins, and make a hole hi them, as 
directed for preserving them; then weigh them,, 
and boil them till tender; take them out'of the 


water, and ta every pound of pippins take a pound 
and a. half of loaf sugar, and boil it till it blows 
very strong; then put in the liuit, and boil it 


very quick till the sugar flows all over the pan; 
let them settle, cool them, scum them, and set 


them by tilf the next day; then drain them-and 
lay.them out to dry, dusting them with fine su¬ 
gar before you put them into the .stove; the. next 
day turn them and diist them again; when dry, 
pack them.up. 


You 
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You may dry them in slices, or quarters, after 
die same -manner. 

To dry Apples or Pears. 

First boil them in new ale wort, on a slow fire, 
For a quarter of an hour; then take them out and 
press them flat, and dry them in your oven, or 
stove; put them Tip in papers, hi .a box, and 
they will keep all the year. 

To dry green Codlings. 

Take your codlings, ancFcoddle them gently, 
-close covered; then peel your codlings, and put 
them into cold water, settings them over a slow 
fire till they are green, close covered; they will 
he two or three hours doing. 

To dry Ajigelica in Knots. 

Drain what quantity you will from the syrup., 
and boil as much sugar as will cover it, till it 
blows; put in your angelica, and give it a boil 
fill it blows again ; when cold, drain it, -tie it 
in knots, s and put it into a warm stove to dry, 
first dusting it a little; when dry on one side, 

and then pack it up. 

To parch Almonds .. 

Take a pound of sugar, make it into a syrup, 
boil it candy high, 2nd put in three quarters of 
a pound of Jordah almonds blanched; keep them 
stirring all the while, till they are dry, then crisp 
•them, put them in a box, and keep them-dry. 

To dry Barberries . 

Stone the barberries, and use them in bunches ; 


turn it to dry on the other, 
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weigh them, and to every pound of berries cla¬ 
rify two pounds of sugar, make the syrup with 
half a pint of water to a pound of sugar, put your 
barberries- into the svrup when it it is scalding 
hot, let them boil a little, and set them by with 
a paper close to them ; the next day make them 
scalding hot, repeat this two days, but do not 
boil it after the first time, and when they are 
cold lay them on earthen plates, strew sugar well 
over them, the next day turn them on a skive, 
and sift them agaiii w.ith sugar; turn them daily 
till they are dry, taking care your stove- is not 
too hot. 

IIoxo to keep Fruit for Tarts all the Year . 

Take your fruit when it is fit to pot, and .strew 
some sugar at the bottom of the pot, then fruit, 
and then sugar ; so on till the pot is full; cover 
them with sugar, tie a bladder over the pot, then 
leather, and keep it in a diy place. 

To keep Grapes , Gooseberries, Apricots , Peaches, 
Nectar ins, Cherries, Currants , and Plumbs , 
the whole Year: 

Take fine dry sand, that has little or no salt¬ 
ness in it, and make it as dry as possible with 
often turning it in tlie sun; gather your fruits 
when they are just ripening', or coming near ripe, 
and dip the ends of the stalks in melted pitch 
pr bees-wax; and having a large box with a close 
lid, dry your fruit a little in the sun to take away 
the superfluous moisture, and lightly spread a 
layer of sand at the' bottom of the box, and a 
layer of fruit on it, but not too near cadi other; 

then 
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then scatter sand very even about an inch thick 
over them, and so another layer till the box is 
full; then shut the lid down close, that the air 
may not penetrate; and whenever you take oyt 
any thing, be sure to mind the placing them even 
again, so you will have them fit for tarts, or other 
uses, till the next season; if they are a little 
wrinkled, wash them in warm water and they 
will, plump up again: you may use millet instead 
of sand, if you think it more convenient. 

To keep Figs and Stone Fruit sound and fit for 

Use all the Year . 

Take a large earthen pot, put the fruit into it, 
a layer of their own leaves'being between them; 
then boil water and honey, scumming it till no 
more will rise, make it not too thick of the 
honey, and pour it warm on them; stop up the 
vessel close, and when you take them out for use, 
put them two hours in warm water, and they 
will have in a great measure their natural taste. 

To keep Grapes qn the TreCj or token pulled off the 

Tree\ 

When they are come to their full growth, her 
fore they are quite ripe, make, for every bunch 
of grapes, a bag of white paper, well oiled, close 
the top, that no rain can get into the bag, and 
they will keep good till after Christmas; or if you 
pull them when just ripe, and dip their stalks in 
melted pitch or wax, and Jiang them in strings 
across a room, so that they do not touch one 
another. Pears will keep the same way all the 

year, 

[ 


To 
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To keep Walnuts or Filberts, all the Year. 

Gather them when they are ripe, with the green 
husks on, bury them in dry sand, and mix the 
filberts with them. 


Hoxv to keep all sorts of Flowers, 

Gather them on a very fine clear day, at twelve 
o’clock; have ready a box and a little writing- 
sand, place a layer of sand, then a layer of flowers, 
and so on alternately, till the box is full; close 
the box, that no air can get in. 

To dry Articlioaks red. 

Boil your articlioaks in water till you see they 
are soft; then take them out, arid pound some 
cochineal very fine, and mix'in fresh water, and 
boil them again a quarter of an hour; then dry 
them in bags for a quarter of an hour. 


To keep Walnuts all the Year . 

Take your walnuts full ripe, and peel them; 
then dry them well ip the sun for a week or more, 
mb them often with a cloth till you see no mould 
on them; then keep them in a bag, in a diy 
place, and when you want any for a dessert, crack 
and peel them quite clean, but take care that you 
keep the nut whole, or in quarters; then put 
them in some spring water, as warm as you may 
bear vonr linger-in: let them stand three or four 

%} * vT 1 * ■ v. 


hours, then put them in cold spring water, and 
let them stand alj night; the next day, when you 
go to set your dessert, put them in glasses, 
and they will be crisp ;md fain as .when fresh 

t 4 \ 


gathered. 
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To keep Kidney Beans. 

Gather them on a dry day, dry them in the 
s.un, and keep them in papers, in a dry place, 
and before you use them, lay,them in warm 
water. 




tQt 


FRUIT PASTES, See. 

To make Angelica Paste . 

Take the youngest and most pithy angelica you 
can get, boil it very tender, and drain and press 
out all the water you possibly can; then beat it 
in a mortar to as fine a paste as may be, and rub 
it through a sieve; next day dry it over a fire, 
and, to every pound of this paste, take one pound 
of fine sugar in fine powder*; when your paste is 
hot, put in thd sugar, stirring it over a gentle 
fire till it is well incorporated ; when so clone, 
drop it on plates, long or round, as you think 
proper; dust it a little, and put it into the stove- 
to dry. 

To make Apricot Paste. 

Take any quantity of apricots very ripe,, peel, 
stone, anS cut thein ( smali, put them in a deep 
earthen pan, then take a large and deep kettle*, 
fill it with water, and place in it the earthen pan 
in which the apricots are ; boil them thus, what 
is called balnea maria ; when they have well boiled 
thus and thrown off their juice, take them off 

and 
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and pour them in a Sieve to drain ; when they 
are well drained, take a horse-hair sieve very Open, 
strain them well, after which put them in a 
preserving-pan on the fire to dry them a little ; 
when you see they begin to make a thick 1 paste, 
take them off, have a pair of scales, and weigh 
a pound and a half' of very fine sifted sugar, 
pounded in powder, to every pound of fruit; put 
the whole again into a preserving-pan, set it on 
the fire, keeping continually stirring it with a 
spoon, till you see the sugar is well mixed with 
the apricots; take notice they must not boil, for 
then the sugar would melt too much; when that 
is done, put this paste in your tin moulds, and 
place them upon tin plates in the stove; when 
they have got a good crust on the top, turn them 
to make them take one also at bottom; then af¬ 
ter your paste is very firm, take a little knife and 
pass it all round the moulds, to make them quit 
the paste, which then put on a sieve in the 
stove, to make it crust by the sides ; when the 
crust is well formed, take them off and put them 
in boxes, or any thing you may think proper to* 
keep them in for use. 

Another JVay. 

Boil some apricots that are full ripe to a pulp, 
and rub the fine of it through a sieve ; t to every 
pound of pulp, take one pound two ounces of 
fine sugar, beaten to a very fine powder; heat 
well your paste, and by degrees put in your su¬ 
gar; when all is in, give it a thorough heat over 
the fire, taking care not to let it boil; then take 
it off, and scrape it all to one side of the pan; 

let 
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kt it cool a little, then lay it out on plates in 
what form you please ; then dust them, and put 
them into the stove to dry. 

To make Paste of green Apricots. 

Take the down off, which is done by making a 
lye, with five or six handfuls of green wood ashes, 
sifted and boiled, till the water is quite sleek, and 
smooth to the fingers; put in the apricots; let 
them soak till the down conies off easity; stir 
the ashes pretty often, to keep it from settling 
at bottom ; take the pot off the fire to clean thfe 
fruit, and throw in fresh water as they are doing; 
then boil them in the fresh water till they are 
tender enough to sift, and boil the juice till it 
comes to a good consistence, stirring it conti¬ 
nually for fear it should burn; weigh an equal 
quantity of fruit and sugar; and mix them well 
together off the fire; put them in moulds directly, 
and dry them as before. 

7b make Cherry Paste . 

Take two pounds of Morello cherries, stone 
them, press out the juice, dry them in a pan, 
and mash them over a fire; then weigh them, 
and take their weight in sugar beaten’very fine, 
heat them over a fire till the sugar is well mixed, 
then dress them on plates or glasses;' dust them 
when cold, and put tliem into a stove to dry. 

To make Gooseberry Paste. ( 

Take the gooseberries when full grown, wash 
and put them into your preserving pan, with as 
much spring water as will cover them; boil them 

h all 
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all to a mummv, and strew them on a hair sieve 
over an earthen pot or pan; then press out all the 
juice; to every pound of paste, take one pound 
two ounces of sugar, boil it till it cracks, take it 
from the fire, put in the paste, and mix it well 
over a slow fire till the sugar, is incorporated with 
the paste,, then scum it and fill your paste-pots ; 
give them another scum, and when cold, put 
them into the stove; when crusted on the top, 
turn them and set them in the stove again; 
when a little dry, cut them in long pieces, set 
them to be quite dry, and, when so crusted that 
they will bear touching, turn them on sieves, 
dry the other side, and then put them into your 
box. 

Note .—You may make them red or green, 
by putting in the colour when the sugar 
and-pastc is well mixed, giving it a warm 
altogether. 

To make Currant Paste . 

Wash your currants well, put them into your 
preserving-pan, bruise them, and with a little 
water boil them to a pulp; then press out the 
juice, and- to every pound take twenty ounces of 
loaf sugar, boil it to crack, take it from the fire, 
and put in the paste; then heat it over the fire, 
take off the soum, put it into your paste-pots^ 
or glasses, then dry and manage them as other 
pastes. 

To make Orange Flower Paste. 

Boil one pound of the leaves of orange flowers 
very tender; then take two pounds and two 

ounces 
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ounces of double-refined sugar in fine powder, 
and when you have bruised the flowers to a pulp, 
stir in the sugar by degrees, over a slow fire, till 
all is in and well melted; then make, little drops 
and dry them. 

To make. Quince Paste . 

Let your quinces be full ripe, boil them till 
they are quite.tender,' drain and sift them as usual, 
jeduce the marmalade, on the fire, to a paste 
consistence, stirring it continually; according to 
the quantity of quince'marmalade, refine a pound 
of sugar to three quarters of quinces; mix them 
together on a very slow fire, without any boil¬ 
ing, put it into what form you please directly, 

and dry as usual. 

/ 

To make red Quince Paste . 

To make the paste of a fine red, bake the 
ajifeees in the oven a long while, then peel and 
sift them in a strong hair sieve; dry the manna* 
lade over a slow fire a little while, to about half 
the consistency of a paste ; then to redden it the 
move, keep it a good while on a slow ashes-fire, 
stirring it some time; and to add further to its 
redness, put a little steeped cochineal, and reduce 
it on a slow fire, to a thick paste; that is, when it 
loosens from the pan; put as much'sugar as mar¬ 
malade, or paste, soak it a little while on the 
fire, and let it cool, just enough to work it well 
with the hands. 

' Td l make Plumb Paste. 

Take any sort of plumbs you please, put*a pan 
of water on the fire; when it boils put your 

h 2 plumbs 
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plumbs in, let them soak till you see they loosen 
their skin; then take them off; strain them 
through a sieve, and put them into a pan over 
the fire, to make them throw off their water, 
keeping stirring them till you see your paste is a 
little thick; take them off, and proceed as di¬ 
rected for apricots. 

To make Peach Paste. 

Take any quantity of peaches, cut them smal! 
in an earthen pot, and do precisely as before. 

To make Lemon and Citron Paste. 

* * • 

.Cut off the hard knobs at both ends, core 
them through and through, boil them in water 
till they are tender; take them out and put' them 
into cold water a moment, drain them, by press¬ 
ing them in a linen cloth, to get the water out, 
then pound and sift them; upon a quarter of a 
pound of marmalade, put half a pound of cla¬ 
rified sugar, simmer it a while together to mix, 
stirring it continually, and proceed as with the 
other. 


To make Apple Paste. 

Take what quantity of golden pippins you 
think proper, which boil whole in a pan of wa¬ 
ter, without paring them; when, you see they 
are well done, take them off, and put them in a 
draining sieve; then take a horse-hair sieve, very 
open, and strain them through; when that is 
done, put them in the preserving-pan, and pro¬ 
ceed as directed Tor apricots. 

To 
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To make fine Puff Paste. 

To every pound of flour put one pound of 
butter, and the yolk of an egg*. First take a 
quarter of a pound of the butter, and rub it in 
finely with the flour, then make a hollow in the 
middle of your flour, and beat the yolk of an 
pgg very fine, or it will spot the erust, then put 
jn as much cold water as will make it into a light 
paste,, work it up light and roll it out, then di¬ 
vide the rest of the butter into five parts, take 
pne and stick it into little bits all over, then 
shake a little flour all over, roll it up round, and 
cut off a piece at the end, and lay on the middle 
pf the roll, and roll it out again; do this four 
or five times, and it will make very fine puff 


To make fine Paste fior Tarts . 


Take a pound of flour, a pound of loaf sugar, 
beat fine, and a pound of butter, work it up all 
together, do not roll it, but beat it well with the 
rolling pin for half an hour, folding it up, and 
beating it out again, then roll out little pieces, 
as you want for your tarts. 


To make paste j'or Paitipans. 


Take a pound of fine flour, a spoonful of su¬ 
gar, three quarters of a pound of good butter, 
rub it all into your flour, then take the yolks of 
two eggs, the white of one, as much water as 
will wet it, beat them and pour it into the flour, 
and work it all together; then roll it out thin, 
and it will rise in baking. 

Tv 
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To make Paste for a Pasty. 

Lay down a peck of flour, work it up with six 
pound of butter and four eggs, and .make it into 
a stiff paste with cold water. 

To make Spun Paste. 

Take eitherapples, peaches, apricots, or plumbs; 
put them in a pan of water on the fire; and do 
them as before directed ; then after, you have 
strained them through a sieve, take a high cla¬ 
rified sugar, when done, take it off from the 
fire, and put your fruit in, which boil as it were 
for a jelly; when you see your paste thickens, 
take it off, and spread it upon tin plates with a 
knife, as thin as you can; put those tin plates in 
the stove for five or six days, with a slow fire; 
after that time your paste will be firm, then take 
a knife and cut your paste as thin as you please; 
have little round sticks, cover them with that 
paste which you have cut, replace them again in 
the stove till the next day, then your paste will 
have taken the form of the sticks; take these off 
a*id keep them for use. 

To make Royal Paste. 

Boil half a pint of water a moment, 
little sugar, a quarter of a pound of butte^ft 
little fine rasped or grated lemon peel, a little 
salt; put flour to it, by little and little, to mix 
it well, and pretty thick; turn and stir it con¬ 
tinually on the fire, until it quits the pan; take 
it off', and while it is warm put eggs to it, one 
by one; mix it well, and put Cggs, until it is 
come to the consistency of a paste, and sticks 
to the fingers. 
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To make Queen Paste. 

Is made after the same manner as the last, 
except you are to use cream instead of water; it 
will have a richer taste, but will not be so light. 

To make Paste Spanish fashion . 

Make a hole in tire middle of the flour; put 
salt to it, and an equal quantity of butter and 
fresh hogs 'lard; mix it with warm water, 
make it pretty firm and ' let it rest; cut it in 
several pieces, and roll each as thin as 'possible, 
and rub each leaf with melted hog's laid;- put 
all the pieces one upon another; roll them to¬ 
gether; let it cool; cut it with a knife, and 
put it to what use you please. 1 

To make Rice Paste . 


Work some flour with a couple of eggs,, and k 
little water; let it rest; have.some rice boiled 
very tender, in good rich broth; when*it is cold, 
pound it in a mortar with the ready prepared 
paste, and a little butter, until it* is properly 
mixed: it will serve for any sort of cakes, as all 
other paste. 


To make Paste for a standing Crust. 


To a peck of flour put six pounds of butter, 
lay your flour in a large dish, make a hollow in 
the middle, put your butter in a saucepan of 
water on the fire, and when the butter is all 
melted take it off, and put it into the flour hot, 
and with a wooden spoon or stick work it all to¬ 
gether, then with your hands work your paste 
quick, and pull it all into little pieces, till it is 

quite 
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quite -cold, then work it up into a stiff paste, and 
form it into what shape you please, and build 
your walls for a standing pye. 




BOMBOONS, PASTILS, &c. &c. 

To make Nut Bomboons. 

Take a pound of Spanish nuts, and boil then! 
in an iron pan; when they arc well boiled, rub 
off their skin with a napkin; if some stick too 
hard, pare it off with a knife; take a tin grater 
and grate your nuts very fine on a sheet of pa¬ 
per; then take a pound of powdered sugar to a 
pound of nuts, put it in a pan over a slow fire; 
when your sugar is all melted in stirring it per¬ 
petually with a wooden spoon, put your nuts in 
and work them well till all is well mixed, and 
pour it upon a tin plate; take a wooden rolling- 
pin to spread it, which you must be very quick 
in doing, for it cools very fast; and when it 
is cold cut it into what form you please; you 
must take care the sugar should not be too niuch 
incited, for it is very apt to soften when the nuts 
are joined to it. 

Lemon or Orange Bomboons . 

Take a piece of loaf sugar, rar>p the oranges 
or lemons with it, brush off what sticks to the 
sugar upon a paper; then pound in a mortar the 
same piece of sugar, and put it in a pan with 
that which is upon the paper, and which tastes 

of 
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of the lemon or orange; set it upon a gentle 
fire to melt it slowly; after which pour it upon 
a tin plate, which must be rubbed before with a 
little butter, or it will stick to the plate; then 
spread it with the rolling-pin as you did for the 
nuts (observe the rolling-pin must likewise be 
rubbed with butter, for fear it should stick) when 
this is done,* and it is perfectly cold, cut it in 
what shape you please and send it up. 

To make Bitter Almond Bomboons . 

Take bitter almonds, boil- them in water to 
take oft* their skin; after which place them in a 
stove to dry them; when they are well dried, 
take a grater and do as directed for the nutsyou 
must put the same weight of sugar as almonds. 

To make Coffee-Cream Bomboons ♦' 

Take about a pint of coffee made with water, 
put in it a pound of loaf sugar, set it on the fire, 
and boil it to a high degree, then add a full 
pint of double cream, and let it boil "again, keep¬ 
ing continually stirring till it comes to caramel 
height; to know when it is come to that point, 
you must have a bason of water by you, dip your 
finger in it, and put it quickly in your sugar, 
then in the water again to remove the sugar, 
which will have stuck to it; take a bit of it in 
your teeth, if it is hard in its crackling take it 
off, it is to the height required; pour it upon a 
tin plate, and proceed as directed for the lemon 
bomboons: when it is warm you may cut it in 
little squares, lozenges, or any other shaped 
pastiles, and draw a few strokes over them with 
a knife. 


s. 
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To make Orange-Flower Bomboons. 

Take dried, burnt, or what we shall call pra~ 
lined * orange flower, which pound in a mortar, 
and pass through a sieve; then take half a pound 
of pounded loaf sugar, which mix with your 
orange flower, and put into a pan over a ^low fire, 
to melt it gently in, stirring continually with a 
spoon; when it is all well melted, pour it on' a 
tin plate, and do as directed for the lemon bom¬ 
boons. 

To make pralined Almonds . 

Take a pound of almonds, clean them well of 
their dust with a cloth, put them in a pan, with 
a pound of sugar and a little'water, let them boil 
till they begin to sparkle; then take them off 
the fire, and stir them well with a wooden spoon, 
till you see the sugar will turn gravelly; then set 
thetti again over a slow fire, to dissolve the su¬ 
gar, keeping still stirring, that the sugar may 
stick to-the almonds; when you see your al¬ 
monds become reddish, and are well covered with 
.sngar, take them ofl^ pour them in a sieve, cover 
them with a clean cloth, and put them in a stove; 
this makes them preserve their gloss. 

To make pralined Nuts . 

Take a pound of Spanish nuts without their 
shells, which put in a pan with as much sugar, 
and proceed as directed for almonds; you may 
boil the nuts a little if you cliuse, to take off 

their 

* The word praline is frdtn the French ; there being no 
word to express the real idea of tire French in this mode of 
preserving,- 
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their skin, but then the sugar does not stick on 
them so well. You may also make all sorts of 
pralines with clarified sugar, which must be pro¬ 
portioned in equal quantity to the weight of su¬ 
gar you want to praline; your work will be cer¬ 
tainly much the finer, for generally they use 
loaf sugar. 

To make pralined Pistachio Nats. 

w 

Take a pound of pistachio nuts ready shelled, 
have a pound of water on the fire, when it boils 
put your nuts in it, let them boil thus a little, 
then take them off and rub off their skin; put 
them again in another pan with an equal quan¬ 
tity of sugar, and continue exactly as directed 
for the almonds: 

To make pralined Orange Peel . 

Take any quantity of oranges, part them into 
four quarters, take their rind off, and take aw 7 ay 
very carefully all the white which is inwardly at¬ 
tached to it, so that there remains nothing but 
the very superficy of the yellow rind, which cut 
in strings as narrow as you please; when that is 
done, have a pan, in which put some clarified 
sugar, and let it boil a little, then put your 
orange rind in, let the whole boil together to a 
high degree; take it off* and stir it with a wooden 
spoon, till you see your sugar is w 7 ell mixed to¬ 
gether: you may set it again on the fire if you 
chuse, keeping stirring till you see the sugar be¬ 
gins to dissolve, then take it off immediately; 
this w 7 ill make your orange rind firm and crack¬ 
ling in the mouth. 

i 2 > /is 
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As there are people who do not like the bit¬ 
terness of the orange rind, you may, in such a 
case, give a little boiling to your rinds before 
you put them in sugar. 

To make fresh Orange Flower pralined. 

Take any quantity of orange flowers, pick them 
carefully leaf by leaf; when that is done, have a 
pan with what quantity of clarified sugar that 
is necessary, boil it as before, then put your 
orange flower in ; you will see that it will spoil 
all your sugar by the water it will throw off; let 
it boil thus till your sugar recovers as far as the 
first degree, then take it from the fire, and stir it 
till your sugar turn sand or gravel-like: should 
it not dry so well as you would have it, set it 
again on the fire, and keep stirring it perpetu¬ 
ally, till you see your sugar begins to melt; take 
it off* immediately, and continue by stirring to. 
reduce it into a sand: better to have a little more 
trouble in working your sugar to reduce it in 
sand , 1 because then the orange flower does not 
take so much sugar, and has a better flavour; 
after it is dried throw it in a sieve to drain the 
sugar from it, and keep nothing but the flower ; 
then place it in that sieve, in the stove, to finish 
drying it quite, stirring now and then for fear it 
should stick together; when it is well dried, put 
it in your boxes and keep it for use. 

To make Lemon Pastils . 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, 
sifted as fine as possible, put it in a opiate, take 
three or four lemons, which squeeze over your 
sugar; mix it well with a spoon, till you see 

it 
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it makes what is called a royal paste , a little 
thickish, that you may take it upon a knife; 
then take half a sheet of paper and cover it with 
little, round, and flat drops, which we call pas - 
tils , of the size of a farthing; place it in the 
stove with a slow fire till it is quite dry, and take, 
it off from the-paper; you may add to it, if you 
chusc, some of the skin of the lemon rasped or 
grated, but not chipped; for as it is a melting 
pastil, some of the bits would remain in the 
mouth, which is not quite so well. 

To make Chocolate Pastils. 

Take, a little chocolate, which put in q pan. 
over the fire to melt it; stir it with a spoon, 
when it is well melted, take half a pound of loaf 
sugar, pounded in a mortar and sifted, which 
dissolve in a little clear water. When that is 
done, put in your chocolate; if you find the 
paste too thick, add a little water, enough to 
bring it to that degree of liquidity specified for 
the lemons; then dress it on half sheets of paper 
as we then directed, but do not put it in the 
stove, for the heat softens chocolate; let it dry 
naturally in a cupboard, and when dry, take 
them off from the paper and put them, in boxes 
for such purpose. 

To make Raspberry Pastils . 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar on 
a plate, then a quantity of raspberries, which 
squeeze through a sieve; when that is done, add 
the juice to the sugar till it makes a paste of that 
consistency specified in speaking of the lemons; 

« dress 
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dress it on the paper and put it in the stove till 
dry. 

Another JVay to make Raspberry Pastils. 

Mash the raspberries, put in a little water, boil 
and strain them, then take half a pound of fine 
sugar, sifted through an hair sieve; just wet the 
sugar to make it as thick as a paste; put to it 
twenty drops of spirits of vitriol, set it over the 
fire, making it scalding hot, but not to boil: 
drop it on paper, it will soon be dry; if it will not 
come off easily, wet the paper. Let them lie a 
day or two on the same paper. 

To make Currant Pastils . 

Do exactly as directed for the raspberries; you 
have mo occasion to put any water to these two 
sorts, because the juice of the fruit is enough of 
itself to dissolve the sugar, and make your paste 
as thick and as clear as you would have it.' 

To make Coffee* Pastils. 

Take half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, have 
about the quantity of two dishes of coffee made 
with water, which put in your sugar, and mix 
well till you see it makes a royal paste a little 
thick, and proceed as before directed for the le¬ 
mon drops. 

You may make them another way, viz. with 
ground coffee, which you sift very fine through 
a sieve, then adding a little water, as directed 
fpr the chocolate drops. 

To make Orange Pastils. 

Take about a dozen oranges, squeeze out the 
juice, boil the rind very tender, cut out most of 

the 
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the white, and beat the yellow rind very fine; 
rub it through an hair sieve, and to a pound of 
the pulp put a pound and a half of fine sugar, 
sifted through an hair sieve; mix it well, and 
put in the juice till you make it thin enough to 
drop from a tea-spoon: drop it on glasses, ancL 
set it by the fire; let it stand there about two 
hours, and then put it in a stove; the next day 

tqrn it: it will be dry in twenty-four hours. 

* 

To make Barberry Pastils. 

Take a good quantity of barberries, strip them 
off the stalks; put to them a little water, to keep 
them from burning; boil them, and mash them 
as they boil, till they are very dry; then rub 
them through an hair sieve, and afterwards strain 
them through a strainer, that-there may be hone 
of the black noses in it; make it scalding hot, 
afid to half a pint of the pulp put a pound of the 
sifted sugar; let it scaldj and drop it on boards 
or glasses; then put it in a stove, and turn it 
when it is candied. 

To make Ratafia Pastils, either of Apricot Ker¬ 
nels, or half bitter , and half sweet Almonds. 

Take a pound of kernels or almonds, beat very 
fine with rose-water; take a pound of sifted su¬ 
gar and the whites of five eggs beat to a froth, 
mix them well together, and set them on a slow 
fire; keep them stirring till they begin to be 
stiff: when they are quite cold, make them in 
little round drops; bake them on paper and thin 
plates. 


CONSERVES. 
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CONSERVES. 

To make Violet Conserve . 

Take any quantity of violets, which pick care¬ 
fully. leaf by leaf from their stalk, put them in a 
little mortar and pound them well, take them out 
with a card and put them in a saucer; then take 
a little clarified sugar, boil it to a high degree, 
take it off from the fire, add your violets to it, 
and stir it well with a spoon, but not to dissolve 
it; grating of it very fine will answer the same 
purpose. 

To make Lemon and Orange Conserve. 

Take a lemon or an orange, grate the rind with 
a tin grater, put the powder in a saucer, squeeze 
the juice of the fruit over it, mix it well together 
with a spoon, then boil some sugar very high, 
because what you put in it is a liquor, since it is 
the juice and the grating of the fruit mixt toge¬ 
ther lowers the sugar, which requires the sugar 
to be boiled a little higher for this sort of conserve 
than for the others: when your sugar is boiled 
to the proper height y mix it in your composi¬ 
tion, and proceed on just the same as directed 
for the other conserves. 

To make White Lemon Conserve. 

Boil a pound of the finest sugar, but not so 
high as before ; take it off the fire, and squeeze 
the juice of a lemon in it, at different times^ stir¬ 
ring continually; it will make the sugar as white 
as milk, if properly don'e; take care not to drop 

any 
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any of the seeds in it; work it well together, and 
pour it in the moulds, when it is mixed of an 
equal substance, which prove by pouring some 
with a spoon, as any other jelly. 

To make Pomegranate Conserve . 

Take a good large ripe pomegranate of a line 
colour, seed it one after another; then squeeze it 
in a linen cloth, to get the juice, which boil, 
and reduce to half; put it to a pound of su¬ 
gar, refined as for violet conserve; when it is 
half cold, work it well together, and dress it in 
the moulds as usual. 

To make Conserve of Hips. 

Gather your hips before they grow soft, cut 
off the heads and.stalks, split them in half, and 
take out all the seeds and white; put them in an 
earthen pan, stir them every day lest they grow 
mouldy, and let them stand till they are soft 
enough to rub through* a« coarse hair sieve; they 
are a dry berry and rub through with some dif¬ 
ficulty; add to them their weight in sugar, and 
mix them well together without boiling, keeping 
it in gallypots for use. 

To make Conserve of Red Roses. 

Take red rose buds, bruise them in a marble 
mortar, adding by degrees fine powder sugar 
sifted, to the quantity of three pounds; beat 
them till no particles .arise, and till the whole 
becomes a firm and solid mixture. 

r 

To make Conserve of Orange Peel. 

Take the clear rind of oranges, steep them in 
water of a moderate heat till they are tender; 

k then 
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then strain the water from them, pound them in- 
a marble mortar, and strain them through a 
sieve; then bring'the pulp to a proper consist¬ 
ence over a gentle fire, and add to it thrice its 
quantity of sugar, and let it be reduced into a 

conserve by beating it in a mortar. 

% 

To make Conserve of Quinces. 

Pare the quinces, take out the cores and seeds, 
then cut them into small pieces, boil them till 
they are soft; to eight pounds of quinces put in 
six pounds of sugar, boil them to a consistence. 

To make Conserve of Red Roses , or amj other 

j Flowers. 

Take rose buds, or any other flowers, and pick 
them; cut off the white* part from the. red, and 
take the red flowers and sift them through a 
sieve, to get out the seeds; then weigh them, 
and. to every pound:of flowers take- two pounds 
and. a half of loaf sugar; beat the flowers pretty 
fine in a stone mortar, then by degrees put the 
sugar to them, and .beat it till it is well incorpo¬ 
rated together; then put it into gallipots, tie it 
over ’with paper, and over that a leather, and it 
will, keep, seven years. 

To make Consci've of Cherries. 

Stone your cherries, and boil them a moment; 
sift them, and reduce the juice on a slow fire till 
it comes to a pretty thick marmalade; add the 
proportion of a pound to a pound of sugar. 


COMPOTES. 
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COMPOTES, 

To make a Compote of Apples . > 

Take any sort of apples, cut them in halves, 
take out die 'core and pare them very neatly, arid 
in proportion as you cut and pare them throw 
them into a bason of water, for fear they should 
turn black; have a pan 'on the tire with clarified 
sugar in, very light, that is to say, half sugar and 
half water; let it boil that you may skim it & lit¬ 
tle, then put your apples in and do them gently, 
taking care your sugar should not.boil too fast, 
because in such a case they would wash all to a 
pulp: when you see that your apples are well 
done, take them off from the fire, and let theili 
cool in the sugar; for if they be too much done, 
in cooling in the sugar itself, they grow firm 
again; so set them in your ashes: but if you 
should perceive your syrup is too thin, you may, 
after you have taken off' your apples, set it again 

over the fire, and give it what height you please. 

\ 

To make a Compote of Oranges . 

Cut the rind of your oranges into ribs, leav¬ 
ing part of the rind on; cut them ilito eight 
parts; and throw them into boiling water; when 
a pin will easily go throw the rind, drain and put 
them into as much sugar, boiled till it becomes 
smooth, as will cover them; give all a boil toge¬ 
ther, adding some juice of oranges to what sharp¬ 
ness you please; you may put a little pippin jelly 
into the boiling; when cold they make pretty 
plates. 

X 2 Jq 
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To make a Compote of Fears. 


Take pears, which must not be too ripe, split 
them by the head’s end with a knife, put them 
into a pan of water, and boil them till, they are a 
little softened, take them off and change them 
into cold water: have another little pan,of fresh 
water, in which squeeze-two lemons, after which 
pare your pears neatly, and put them in that le¬ 
mon water to whiten them: take then another 

\ * 


pan with clarified sugar very light, and put your 
pears in till they have well taken the sugar, and. 
are well done. 


To make a Compote of Apricots. 

Take any quantity of apricots, split them on 
one side to take out the stone, put them in a pan 
of water, and set them over the fire, boil them 
very gently for fear they should mash ; when you 
see they are well softened, take them off - and 
change them into cold water; take clarified su¬ 
gar, put your apricots in, give them a little boil- 
in gv then take them off' and set them in your 
dishes. 

To make a-Compote of green Apricots. 

Take any quantity of green apricots, then two 
handfuls of salt, which wet with a little-vinegar.; 
take a coarse towel, put your apricots in it along 
with the salt, and rub them well in the towel 
till you see the apricots have lost all their down ; 
be careful not to do them so hard as to break 
their skin; when that is well done, throw them 
into fresh water to make them lose'the salt and 
vinegar, which is done by giving them three or 

’ fnilr 
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four different successive fresh waterings; when 
your apricots are well cleaned, i prick them well 
with a pin, set them hr a pan of water on the 
fire, and boil them as much.as you please,; when 
they are sufficiently, done, take them off from 
the fire, and let them cool in that same wa¬ 
ter till the next day, when you must set them 
again on the fire,hi the same water, and as soon 
as it begins to boil take them off and change 
them into cold water; then take another pan 
with the. first degree of clarified sugar, put' y our 
apricots in,, let them simmer on. a slow fire till 
they begin to turn very green; you must.not let 
them be quite done the first time-you put.them 
in sugar, they must have.then but-one bubble in 
the sugar, then lake them off and let them stand 
till the next day; when they will have thrown 

off all their water, and turn of the most bcauti- 
> , T ■ •» ’ * 7 
lul green.- 


To make a Compote of Green Gages. 

. r % r f “ * * f 


Take green gages, which prick with,a pin, and 
set on the five in a pan of c.old water, till they are 
a little’ softened; then take them off and let 
them cool in the sanie water, when that is done 


take the highest degree of clarified sugar, put’your 
plumbs in it, and set them again*on a very* slow 
fire, to make them throw off their water and turn 


green; you must also cover your pan during 
this second operation with a tin-plate, that they 
may not lose their steam, which makes them 
greener; after which take them off and dress 
them in your dishes. 


To 
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^ To make a Compote of Quinces . 

Take quinces, which cut into four quarters, and 
take out their cores and pare them ; set them in 
a pan of water on the fire, boil'them as much as 
you please; when they are done enough take 
them out of the water, and put them on a cloth 
to drain; then take another pan with the first de¬ 
gree of clarified sugar, and put your quinces in 
and let them do gently upon a slow fire that they 
may be very mellow: if you would have them 
red, cover them as soon as you put them on the 
fire with a tin plate, and leave it on till they are 
quite done; then take them off and dress them 
in your dishes. If your sugar is in jelly, put 
thenr dire&ly in your dishes and pour sugar over 
them. 

To make a Compote of Cherries . 

Take cherries, and'cut off half of their stalks; 
have clarified sugar, put your cherries iii, and let 
them boil till they are done enough; then take 
them off from the fire, and let them stand till 
they are grown sufficiently cold to take them all 
one by one, and set them on their stalk upwards 
in your dishes, and pour sugar over them. 

To make a Cpmpote of Boonchretien Pears . 

Pare your fruit, and cut them into slices; scald 
them a little, squeezing some juice of lemon on 
them, in the scalding, to keep them white; then 
drain them, and put as much clarified sugar as 
will just cover them; give them a boil, and then 
squeeze the juice from an orange or lemon, which 
you best approve of, and when cold they may be 
served to table. 

T% 
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To make a Compote of baked Wardens . 

Bake your wardens in an earthen pot, with a 
little claret, some spice, lemon peel* and sugar; 
when you use them, peel off the skin and dress 
them in plates, either whole or in halves; * then 
make a jelly of pippins, sharpened well with the 
juice of lemons, and pour it upon them; when 
cold, break the jelly with spoon, and it will 
look very agreeable upon the red pears. 




FRUIT ICES, CREAM ICES, &c. 

To Ice Currants. 

Take fair currants in bunches, and have ready 
the white of an egg, well beaten to froth, dip 
them in, lay them abroad, sift double refined su¬ 
gar pretty thick over them, and let them dry in 
a stoye or oven. 

To. make Orange and Lemon Ices. 

Take a high degree of clarified sugar in a pai^ 
then take three lemons or oranges, pare very neat 
the outer rind without any of the white which is 
under it, and drop it in the sugar, where it must 
remain about one hour to let it take well the taste 
of it: when that is done, take the same three 
oranges or lemons, which you have pared, cut 
them through the middle, and squeeze their juice 
in your sugar; then pass the whole through a 
sieve into another pan, and put this composition 

mixture 
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mixture from this last pan into the icing pot 
which is called sabotiere . You may add, if you 
please, the juice of three or four lemons to your 
orange ice; it will fatten the sugar, and make 
your ices more mellow. 

The Method of Icing all Sorts of liquid Compo¬ 
sitions. 

When your composition is put in the-sabotiere, 
take some natural ice and put it in a mortar, 
when it is reduced to a powder, strew over it two 
or three handfuls of salt; then take your pails, 
put some pounded ice in the bottom, and place 
your sabotiere in those pails, which you fill up 
after with ice to bury the sabotiere in. You 
must take care in the beginning to open your 
sabotiere in order not to let the sides freeze first, 
and on the contrary detach, with a pewter spoon, 
all the flakes which stick to the sides, in order to 
make it congeal equally all over in the pot; then 
work them well, for they are much more mellow 
by being well worked; and their delicacy de¬ 
pends entirely upon it. Do not wait till they 
arc thoroughly iced to begin to work them, be¬ 
cause they would become too hard, and it is not 
possible to dissolve what is congealed in lumps 
or pieces: when you see they are well congealed 
let them rest, taking care for this time there 
should be some which stick to the sides of the 
icing-pot; this will prevent them from melting, 
and make them keep longer in a right degree of 
icing. 

If your composition does not congeal so 
quickly as you wish, through the melting of 

' vour 
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your pounded ice, you may change that icc in 
the same manner as you put it before; for as 
there is always a hole at the bottom of those 
pails, you nlay let the water of your melted icc 
run off, by taking out the stopper without dis¬ 
turbing the sabotiere; then fill your pails up 
again as you did before, continuing rolling your 
sabotiere till you see the composition-is con¬ 
gealed to the point you wish. 

The Method of moulding Ices in all Sorts of Fruits. 

When your composition is perfectly congeal¬ 
ed, take a spoon and the moulds you want to 
make use of; fill these well with your ices as ex¬ 
peditious as you can; you must have besides 
ready by you a pail with pounded natural ice, 
and a great deal.of salt; there put your moulds 
in proportion as you fill them, and cover them 
directly with pounded ice and salt, continuing so 
doing to every mould you fill up till you have 
filled them all; when that is done, cover them 
quite and set them a full hour in that ice; when 
you want to take off what is in your moulds, 
take a pan of water,* and first wash well those 
moulds one after another .to rub off all the salt 
which sticks round them, then open your moulds 
and put their contents in a dish and send them 
up. You may give to every one of your ices the 
very colour of the fruit they represent, thus: have 
your colour ready by you, and with a very fine 
pencil point them quickly, in which case they 
must likewise be served directly, or at least you 
must put them, in the cave; your cave must 
have been set in a pail and prepared half an hour. 

l before 
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before you take your fruits from their moulds; 
in that cave you are then to set them after they 
are coloured, till the time comes of serving them; 
}mur fruit is certainly much finer and takes more 
the downy look of the natural one. 

To make Apricot Ice . 

Take very ripe apricots, cut them very small 
in' a sieve, which place over a pan, squeeze them 
well with a spoon through that sieve, and after 
it is done; add some clarified sugAr to it; take af¬ 
terwards about twenty almonds from the stones 
of those apricots, pound them very fine .in a 
mortar, moistening them with a little clear wa¬ 
ter; when they are well pounded mix them with 
your'apricots; if you see your mixture is too 
thick, squeeze in the juice of three or four le¬ 
mons and a little water, till you see it is neither 
too clear nor too thick, then put it in the sabo- 
tiere, and proceed as before directed. 

To make Peach Ices . 

Take very ripe peaches, skin them neatly, cut 
them in small* bits, and continue the same as di¬ 
rected for the apricots. 

To make Currant Ices . 

Take currants picked from their stalks and 
squeeze them through a sieve, then take clarified 
sugar, boil it to a very high degree, add it to your 
currant juice, squeeze four lemons besides in it if 
you chuse, it will render them but the more mel¬ 
low, strain them through a sieve a second time, 
and put them in the sabotiere to make them 

congeal, 
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congeal, as directed for the lemons, and proceed 
as with them. 

To make Raspberry Ices . 

Take ^raspberries, which squeeze through a 
sieve, and proceed as before directed for the cur¬ 
rant ices. Strawberries may be iced in the same 
manner. 

To make Pear Ices. 

Take pears, cut them in halves in a pan of 
water, which set on the fire and boil as it were 
for stewing or compotes : when you see they are 
well done, take out the cores and the skin off, cut 
them very small in a pan, add some of the first 
degree of clarified sugar to th'eni and a little wa¬ 
ter, give the whole together another boiling, till 
it is well reduced into a pulp; then take them 
off from the fire and put them in' a ^eve, through 
which squeeze them well; when that is done, 
if your pulp is too thick add the juice of four le¬ 
mons, some water, and a little more sugar, if they 
should not be sweet enough; then pass them a 
second time through the sieve, and put them in 
the sabotiere to make them congeal/ 

To make * Cedra Ices. 

Take a piece of loaf sugar, and have a fresh 
and sound cedra, which rasp or grate over a pa¬ 
per on that piece of sugar, scraping with a knife 
what sticks upon the sugar of the skin of the ce¬ 
dra; -when you have thus taken.off all the super- 
ficy or outer rind of your cedra, by rasping or 
grating it on the sugar, take a little clarified su¬ 
gar boiled very fine, which add to the raspings or 

l 2 gratings 
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gratings of the cedra, with what quantity of juice • 
of lemons you think requisite for the quantity of 
ices you are willing to make, and a little water; 
pass the whole through a sieve and put it in the 
sabotiere to congeal as directed before. 

Note .—You may likewise make cedra ices 
with preserved cedra, which, in that case, 
you are to pound in a mortar, and boil it 
in a very light sugar, then proceed after¬ 
wards just as directed for the other cedra. 

To make Muscadine Ices. 

Take one ounce of elder flower, which put in 
a saboticre, pour upon it about .half a pint of boil¬ 
ing water, cover your sabotiere with its lid, thus 
let it draw about half an hour, make then a com¬ 
position precisely as it were to make a plain le¬ 
mon ice; to that composition add your infusion 
of elder flower, pass the whole through a sieve, 
and put it in the sabotiere to congeal as has been 
explained. 

Note .—You may make this sort of ice with 
white currants when it is the season, pro¬ 
ceeding as it were to make a plain currant 
ice, and adding to it afterwards your in¬ 
fusion of elder flower, &c. 

To. make A??ana or Pine Apple Ice. 

Take any quantity of ananas, take the super- 
ficy off their skin, cut them small, and pound 
them in a mortar; when they are well pounded 
Squeeze them in a cloth to get all the juice; 
pound them several times, because, in pounding 
them, you draw nothing more than their juice ? 

and 
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and you cannot make them soft and liquid 
enough to make them all pass through the cloth, 
which obliges you to put them several times to 
the mortar; when that is clone, squeeze in it the 
juice of four lemons, or more if you chu.se, put 
your clarified sugar to it, boiled very little: if your 
composition is tocu-thick, you may add a little 
water to it, then pass the whole through a sieve 
to make them congeal, as directed before. 

To make Barberry Ices . 

Take barberries, which put in a pan without 
water, set it over a very gentle fire, stirring them 
continually; when they are warm take them off 
and pass them through a sieve in a pan, add cla¬ 
rified sugar to that liquor, and if it proves too 
thick, you may put some water to it, but no le¬ 
mon juice by any means, for the barberries are 
acid enough of themselves, without increasing 
that acid with the addition of the lemon; there¬ 
fore put your composition as above in your sabo- 
tiere, to congeal according to the former direc¬ 
tions. 

To make Grape Ices. 

Take ripe grapes picked from their stalks, pass 
them-through a sieve, mix your sugar with the 
juice of four lemons squeezed in it; pass the 
whole together a second time through a sieve, 
and put it afterwards in the sabotiere to congeal. 

Tq \ make Ices of Violets, Jessamines , and Orange 

Flowers . 

Pound a handful of violets, and pour about a 
pint of hot water upon them; let them infuse 

about 
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about an hour; put half a.pound of sugar; when 
it is properly dissolved, sift them through a nap¬ 
kin. The jessamine is done after the same man¬ 
ner; to make the liquid taste more of the differ¬ 
ent flowers, pour it several times from one pan 
into another before sifting; the same with the 
orange flowers; those different infusions are also 
mixed with cream, instead of water. 

To make Tees with preserved Fruit. 

- There are none of the ices which we have di¬ 
rected how to make with fresh gathered fruit, 
but may be made also with that same sort of 
fruit after it has been preserved; in which case 
you are to proce'ed thus: take your preserve, of 
whatever sort it is, put it in a bason, mash it well 
and dissolve it as much as possible with a spoon, 
take some lemon juice and a little water to bring 
it to a pulp; pass it through a sieve 4 : should they 
not be sweet enough, add as much clarified su¬ 
gar as is required, and when you have passed 
them through your sieve, put them in your sabo- 
tiere, and make-them congeal by working.as for 
the other. 

To make Pistachio Nut Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of cream in a pan, put in 
another four yolks of eggs for every pint of 
cream you are to employ; pound your pistachio 
nuts very fine in-a mortar, and put them in the 
pan where you dropped your yolks of eggs; mix 
the whole together, add some pounded loaf su¬ 
gar to .it, keep stirring it continually, then 
add your cream by little and little, stirring and 
turning it tilL the whole is mixed properly toge¬ 
ther ; 
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thcr; then set your pan over the fire, and keqi 
stirring' it with a wooden spoon till-you see your 
composition is near boiling*, when take it oft 
immediately; for from the moment you set your 
composition over the fire till that it offers to boil, 
it has. a sufficient time to incorporate well and 
thicken sufficiently, without need of boiling; and 
should you* let it boil, you would risk the turn¬ 
ing your cream into whey, oil account of the 
yolks of eggs, which would do too much. Take 
great care likewise your cream is fresh and sweet, 
for, otherwise, as soon as it is warm it. will turn 
into curds and whey; therefore take care to stir 
it continually, from the time you set it on the 
fire till you take it off'; after which pour it into 
a sieve and pass it into., a pan, then put it in 
the sabotiere to make it congeal after the usual 
manner. 

To make Chocolate Cream Ices . 

Take any-quantity ; of chocolate, melt it over 
the five in a small pan; when melted, pour it 
into that where you are to make your cream; 
break your yolks of eggs mto it, and proceed as 
directed for the pistachio nuts. 

To make Coffee Cream Ices. 

Take about a pint of coffee made with water, 
and rather strong, when settled draw it clear, 
and add half a pound of sugar; set it on the fire 
and let it boil till your sugar is at a very high 
degree; take it off from the fire and let it cool, 
after which make your cream, as before directed, 
with the yolks of eggs, and put your coffee in, 
then proceed as usual. 


To 
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To make Anana or Pine Apple Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of ananas, do as directed 
for the ices of ananas; when it is so far ready, 
only add your cream to it, pass the whole through 
a sieve, and put it in the sabotiere to congeal 
as usual 

To make white Coffee Cream Ices* 

Prepare }'our cream as before explained, then 
take a quarter of a pound of coffee in grain,' 
which roast as it were to make coffee with wa- 
ter; when roasted, put it in a fine cloth, which 
tie as a bag, and throw it quite hot in }^our 
cream; then set it on the fire, keeping stirring 
till it is near boiling; take it off, pass it in a 
sieve, &c. and proceed as before. 

To make Strawberry Cream Ices . 

Take any quantity of strawberries, squeeze 
them through a sieve; then mix your cream and 
sugar, boil it, and repass the whole through the 
sieve again, and proceed as usual 

To make Apricot Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of apricots, squeeze them 
through a sieve, join what quantity of cream and 
sugar you. want to make, and proceed as for the 
strawberries, Raspberries may be iced in the 
same manner. 

To make Currant Cream Ices . 

Take currants ready picked from their stalks, 
squeeze them through a sieve, add your cream 
and sugar', and proceed as directed for the straw¬ 
berries. Peaches and cherries may also be done 

in 
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in this way; first paring* the peaches, and taking* 
out the stones of the cherries. 

Observations on Ices made with ripe Fruits. 

The ices which we have iList given directions 
for, must first be made as it were for making them 
with the fruit alone; when they arc so far pre¬ 
pared, join your cream cold to them such as you 
buy it,' for should you put it warm, as generally 
most of these fruits are acid, you would run the 
risk of making your cream turn directly into 
curds and whey; therefore, put your cream cold 
to your fruit; and if you want to have your ices 
very mellow, you must make use of the double 
cream, which is thicker. You mavalso make all 
those sorts of ices with the preserved fruit of each 
kind, as observed in* the.directions for the ices 
made with preserved fruits, by putting' your pre¬ 
serves in a bason, and mashing* them well with a 
3poon, with the juice of four lemons, and the 
cream instead of water; for it is usual always to 
add some water to your fruit besides the lemon 
juice, in order to render them more fluid; now 
instead of that little water put your cream to any 
quantity you please without bounds. 

To make brown Bread Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of cream, prepare it as be¬ 
fore, boiling it alone with yolks of eggs and the 
sugar, pass it through a sieve and put it in the 
sabotiere; when your cream begins to congeal, 
have crumbs of brown bread, which must be 
grated and sifted as fine as powder, put: it in the 
sabotiere, and continue to work your cream for 
congealing. You may also make this sort of 

m cream 
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cream with plain'cream alone, without yolks of 
eggs, or boiling, adding only a proper quantity 
of powdered loaf sugar, and set it to congeal, and 
when it begins to ice, then put your sifted crumbs 
of brown bread; but take care to have it very finely 
sifted, for it renders it infinite^ more agreeable 
to the mouth. For icing you may refer to the 
receipt for icing all sorts of liquid compositions. 

To make Royal Cream Ices. 

Take any quantity of cream, join to it yolks of 
eggs in proper proportion, as observed for the 
pistachio nuts, put a little half pounded corian¬ 
der, cinnamon, orange or lemon peel; add some 
pounded loaf sugar, and set it on the fire as be¬ 
fore, till it is nearly upon boiling; then pass it 
through the sieve and set it to ice. 

To make Tea Cream Ices. 

Make tea very strong in a tea-pot, have your 
cream ready mixt with the proper quantity of 
sugar and yolks of eggs, pass your cream through 
a sieve, pass likewise your tea over it, mix the 
whole well with a spoon, after which put it in 
the sabotiere, and make it congeal according to 
the usual method. 


MARMALADES. 

To make Orange and Lemoyi Marmalade. 

Take six oranges, grate two of the rinds of 
them upon a grater, then wet them all, and pick 
out the flesh from the skin and seeds; put to it 

the 
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the grated rind, and about half a pint of pippin 
jelly; take the same Aveight of sugar as you, have 
of the meat so mingled; boil your sugar till it 
blows very strong; then put in the meat, and 
boil all very quick till it becomes a jelly, which 
you will perceive by dipping the scummcr and 
holding* it up to drain; if it be a jelly, it will 
break from the scummef in flakes'; and if not, 
it will run off’ in little streams; when it is a good 
jelly, put it into your glasses or pots. 

\ 

Note.— If you find tills composition too 
sweet, you may, in boiling, add more 
juice of oranges; the different quickness 
they have, makes it difficult to prescribe. 7 

To make Apricot Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of apricots, peel them well,. 
cut them very small into a pan; put to them the 
same weight of pounded and sifted sugar as you 
have of the apricots, and set 'them over the fire, 
in a large pan, keep stirring them till they are 
done sufficient; which you may know by the 
same method as directed for the orange and le¬ 
mon marmalade. 


Another JVay. 

Take any quantity of apricots, cut them very 
small in a pan without peeling; iveigliin propor¬ 
tion, three quarters of a pound of clarified .sugar 
to every pound of apricots; put the sugar alone 
on the' fire, and boil it breaking height, then 
take it off and put your apricots in; set your pan 
again on the fire, and boil them along with the 

m 52 sugar 
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sugar till they come to the point specified above, 
trying the same experiment. 


Note .—You mav do this marmalade again 
differently if you want to make it still 
finer; which is to take your apricots ra¬ 
ther less ripe, stirring it continually to 
mix them both well together, then put it 
in pots for use, observing to let it be cold 
before you cover it. Pears may be done 
in the same manner. 


To make Peach Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of peaches, cut them small, 
put them in a pan with a little water, boil them 
till they are well mashed, keep stirring continu¬ 
ally; then take them off and pass them through 
a sieve; when sifted, weigh them, and put them 
in the pan, and boil them again, till the wa¬ 
ter they give is a little reduced; when so, 
weigh an equal quantity of sugar as you had of 
peaches, and put it by little and little into your 
pan, and continue as directed for the apricot 
marmalade: you may use either clarified or 
pounded loaf sugar; then proceed with your 
peaches as directed for the apricots. 

To make Raspberry Marmalade. 

Take any quantity of raspberries, pass them 
through a sieve, and continue precisely as with 
the peach marmalade. Strawberries may be done 
exactly in the same manner. 

To make Orange Flower Marmalade. 

After your flowers are properly picked, scald 

them 
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them near the space of a minute, then put them 
in water that lias had a little alum dissolved iu 
it; boil some other water, in which squeeze near 
half of the juice of a small lemon, and boil the 
flowers in it till they feel tender; then put them 
into fresh water again, with the same quantity 
of lemon juice, and drain them in a papkin to 
pound; mix two pounds of this marmalade with 
five, pounds of sugar of the first degree, or any 
quantity in proportion; and finish as usual. 

To make red Quince Marmalade . 

Take quinces that are full ripe, pare them, cut 
them in quarters, and core them; put them in a 
saucepan, cover them with the parings, fill the 
saucepan almost full of spring water, cover it 
close, and stew them gentty till they, are quite 
soft, and of a deep pink colour; then pick out 
the quinces from the parings, and beat them to 
a pulp in a mortar; take their weight in loaf su¬ 
gar, put in as much of the water they were boiled 
in as will dissolve it, and bod and skim it well; 
put in your quinces, and boil them gently three 
quarters of an hour;' keep stirring them all the 
time, or it will stick to the pan and burn; put it 
into flat pots, and when cold, tie it down close. 

To make white Quince Marmalade . 

To a pound and an half of quinces take a pound 
of double refined sugar, make it into a syrup, 
boil it high; pare and slice the fruit, and boil it 
quick; when it begins to look clear, pour in half 
a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces are scarce, 
pippins; boil it till thick, take off the scum with 

* a paper. 
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a paper. To make a juice, pare the-quinces, or 
pippins, cut them from the core, beat them in a 
stone mortar, strain the juice through a thin 
cloth; to every half pint, put more than a pound 
of sugar; let it stand at least four hours before 
it is used. 

To make transparent Marmalade. 

Pick out some very pale Seville oranges, cut 
them in quarters, take out the pulp, and put it 
into a bason, pick the skins and' seeds our., put 
the peels in a little salt and water, and let them 
stand all night; boil them in a'good quantity 
of spring water till they are tender, then cut 
them in very thin slices,' and put them to the 
pulp; to every pound of marmalade put a pound 
and a half of double refined sugar beat fine; boil 
them together gently .for twenty minutes; if it is 
not clear and transparent, boil it five or six mi¬ 
nutes longer.; keep stirring it gently all the time, 
and take care you do not break the slices; when, 
it is cold, put it into jelly or sweetmeat glasses; 
tic them clown with brandy-papers. They are 
pretty for a dessert of any kind. 

To make nipple Marmalade. 

Scald some apples in water, and when tender, 
drain through a sieve; put three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of apples; put them 
into the preserving pan, and let them simmer 
over a gentle fire, keep skimming them all the 
time; when they are of a proper thickness, put 
them into pots or glasses. 


JELLIES, 
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JELLIES, JAMS, &c. 

It is necessary to observe, that as these jellies 
are directed to be done much in the same man¬ 
ner as the marmalades; that a material differ¬ 
ence must be observed in sifting the different 
sorts of fruits, not to force any tiling but the 
juices, which make the jellies clearer, and ought 
for that purpose to be strained in linen cloth. 

To make Orange Floxvers into Jelly. 

After they are preserved, as has been directed, 
you must clarify a little more sugar, with orange 
flower water, and make a jelly of codlings, which, 
when ready, put in the flowers, syrup, and all; 
give them a boil, scum them, and put them into 
your glasses or pots. 

To make Quince Jelly. 

Take a quantity of spring water, an'd put into 
it as many quinces, thin sliced, with cores and 
parings, as will conveniently boil to be tender, 
also a large handful of hartshorn; boil it very 
fast, keeping it stirring; when it is strong enough 
tasted, rub it through a jelly bag: this is best, 
when it looks pure white; let,your hartshorn be 
boiled first, add this to your syrup, and boil it 
all together. 

To make Apricot Jelly. 

i 

You must keep them in the syrup'till codlings 
■are pretty well grown, taking care to visit them 
sometimes that they do not sour; which if they 

do, 
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do, the syrup will be lost, by reason it will be¬ 
come muddy, and then you will be obliged to 
make your jelly with all fresh sugar, which will 
be too sweet; but when codlings are of an indif¬ 
ferent bigness, draw a jelly from them as we have 
directed from pippins; then drain the apricots 
from the syrup, boil it and strain it through your 
straining bags: then boil some sugar, proportion¬ 
ately to the quantity of apricots you design to 
put up, till it blow's; then put in the jelly, and 
boil it a little with the sugar; then put in the sy¬ 
rup and the apricots, and give them all a boil to¬ 
gether till you find the syrup will become a jelly ; 
then remove them from the fire, scum them 
well, and put them into your pots or glasses, ob¬ 
serving, as they cool, if] they he regular in the 
glasses, to sink and disperse them to a proper dis¬ 
tance, and, when quite cold, to cover them up. 

To put Peach Chips'in Jelly . 

Draw a jelly from codlings, and when they are 
boiled enough, take as much jelly as sugar, boil 
the sugar to blow very strong; then put in the 
jelly, give it a boil, and put it to the chips; 
give all a boil, scum them, and put them into 
your glasses. 

To put Bell Grapes in Jelly . 

Take the long, large hell, or rouson. grapes, 
pick the stalks off) stone them, and put them 
into boiling water; give them a thorough scald, 
take them from the tire and cover them down 
close, so that no steam can come out; then set 
them upon a very, gentle’fire, so as not to boil, 

1 for 
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for two or three hours; take them out, put them 
into clarified sugar boiled till it blows very strong, 
as much as will a little more than cover them, 
and give all’a good boil; scum them; boil a lit¬ 
tle more sugar to blow very strong, take as much 
plumb jelly as sugar, and give all a boil; then 
add the grapes to it, give them a boil together, 
scum them well, and put them up into your pots 
or glasses. 

To make Currant Jelly . 

Wash your currants well, put them into a pan, 
and mash them; then put in a little water,* boil 
them to a mummy, strew it on a sieve, and press 
out all the juice, of which make your jelly. 

r a 

To make White Currant Jelly . 

Wash your currants as before, strain them 
carefully, mash them, and set them qii a slow 
fire; put in a little water and boil it well, after 
which take them out and proceed as before. 

Another Way. 

Strip off the currants, put them into a jug, set 
the jug in a kettle of water, let it boil an hour, 
then throw your currants and juice into a fine 
lawn sieve, press out all the juice, and to every 
pint of juice put a pound of double refined su¬ 
gar; put them in your preserving pan, set it 
over a charcoal fire, and keep it stirring till it is 
a jelly, which you will know by taking a little 
out to cool; observe to take off the scum as it 
vises, and when it is jellied and very clear, pour 
it into glasses; when cold, cut round pieces of 
paper that will just cover the jelly, dipped in 

n brandv: 
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brandy; put white paper over the glasses, twist¬ 
ed round the top, and prick the paper full of 
holes-with a pin. 

s 

To make Black Currant Jelly. 

Make it the same way as the red currant jelly, 
only with this difference, make it with the coarsest, 
lump sugar. 

'Note .—This jelly is never used in a dessert,, 
but is a very good thing for a sore throat. 

To make Calves Foot Jelly . 

Take a set of calves feet, take' the long bone 
out, split the foot, and take out the fat; boil 
these in six quarts' of water, with half a pound of 
hartshorn, till it be a jelly; which you may know 
by cooling a little in a plate, then strain it off, 
ahd scum the fat off; beat the whites of twelve 
eggs," add as much sugar as will sweeten it, the 
juice of six lemons, some mace, a little orange 
flower \fater, and a pint of white wine; stir this 
all together over a stove till it boils; it must not 
be too sweet, nor too sharp; strain it through a 
jelly-hag,. and let it rug on. lemon peel to give it 
a. colour. 

To make Apple Jelly. 

\* 

Pare the softer sort of pleasant tasted apples^ 
slice them very thin, take out the cores and- 
seeds, boil a pound of them in a quart of water 
till a fourth part be consumed; strain it well, and 
to every pint and an half put three quarters of a 
pound of sugar, with a little mace or cinnamon, 
and boil it up to a thickness, adding a quarter of 

a pound 
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a pound of isinglass; then strain it again and 
again, and put it up for use. 


To make Raspberry Jelly. 

Make it .the same way as the red currant jelly, 
only put one half currants and one half rasp¬ 
berries; 


To make Orange Jelly. 

Boil in two quarts of spring water, one ounce 
of isinglass till it is dissolved, strain it off, and 
let it stand till it is cold; pare very thin the rinds 
of four Seville oranges, take the juice of six or 
seven, let them stand twelve or fourteen hours, 
strain the liquor off', mix the juice with the jelly, 
sweeten it with double refined sugar; put in a 
kttLe spice, such - as cloves and mace, and some 
nutmeg; beat the whites of five or six'eggs to a 
froth, put it to the rest, boil it five or six mi¬ 
nutes, run it through a jelly-bag several times, 
till.it is clear. 


’To make Hartshorn Jelly . 

‘Take half a pound of hartshorn shavings, and 
an ounce of isinglass; cut the isiuglass to pieces, 
put it and the shavings to fivc r pints of spring- 
water; boil it to less than a quart, over a gentle 
fire; strain it, and let it stand all night to settle; 
melt the jelly, squeeze in two lemons and an half, 
.the whites, of seven eggs, half a pint of white 
mountain wine, and sweeten it to your taste 
with double refined sugar; then pitta'll these in¬ 
gredients upon the fire, stir it pretty much till it 
boils, but boil it very little; stir it well together, 
•scum it through a jelly-bag, but let it not run 

x 2 very 
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very fast, if it does, put it in again; s put lemon 
peel into the glasses; this quantity will make a 
dozen and an half of glasses. 

Another TVay. 

Put two quarts of water into a clean pan, with 
half a pound of hartshorn shavings, let it simmer 
till near one half is reduced; strain it off, then 
put in the peel of four oranges and two lemons, 
pared very thin; boil them five minutes, ,put to 
it the juice of the before-mentioned lemons and 
oranges, with about ten ounces of double refined 
sugar; beat the whites of six eggs to a froth, mix 
them carefully with your jelly, that you do not 
poach the eggs; just let it boil up, and run it 
through a jelly-bag till it is clear. 

Note .—When it is made for sick persons, 
only sweeten it, and.tincture it with saf¬ 
fron. 

To make Isinglass Jelly. 

Boil an ounce of isinglass, and a quarter of an 
ounce of doves, in a quart of water, till it is re¬ 
duced to a pint; then strain it over some sugar. 

Jelly for Moulds . 

As this jelly requires to be a great deal stronger 
than for glasses, it will, of course be necessary to 
have stronger things to make it with. You must 
take two calf's feet, and one neat’s foot, take out 
the large bones, and cut them in small pieces; 
if you do not like the neat’s foot, use two ounces 
of isinglass in its stead; put it into a large sauce¬ 
pan or pot, with a gallon of water, a lemon peel 
cut thin, and a stick of cinnamon; boil it gently 

till 
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till it iS' reduced to- three pints or less; as it boils 
skim it well, try it with a spoon as before direct¬ 
ed, and if you find it strong enough, strain it 
off, and let it settle half an hour, then skim the 
top, and pour it from the settlings into a stew-pan, 
put in half a pint of white wine, sweeten it with 
loaf sugar, squeeze six lemons^ straining the juice 
to keep out the seeds, and put it in >vith a little 
lemon peel; if you want it quite clear and bright, 
do not put in any saffron; if you want it an am¬ 
ber colour, put in a little saffron; if a very high 
colour, bruise a little cochineal and put in; boil 
it up for ten minutes; beat the whites of ten eggs 
up to a high froth, mix them with the jelly well 
together, and boil it lip for ten minutes, then 
take it off the fire, cover it, and let it stand for 
five minutes; have your bag ready with a bowl 
under, pour your jelly in gently, and as it runs 
through \pour it into the bag again, till it is as 
bright as you want it; when it has all run through, 
fill you moulds, and let it stand till it is cold, 
then loosen the sides with your fingers, dip the 
mould into warm water, and turn it out on your 
dish. 


To make green Melon Jelly . 

Make a pint of blanc-mange, and colour it of 
a light green with the juice of spinach, put it 
into a melon mould, and when it is cold turn it 
out; have a deep mould with a little jelly at the 
bottom quite cold, put your melon in, and put 
in some jelly blood-warm, let it be cold, then 
fill up your mould with more bloodi-warm jelly, 
let it stand all night, and the nest morning turn 
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it into a dish, and garnish it with sweetmeats, 

flowers, or any tiling you fancy. 

» 

r 

To put . Fruit in Jelly . 

'"Have a plain mould, either long or round, 

about three’ inches deep; 1 have some mould jelly 

made as directed, and put some at the bottom of 

tile mould about a quarter of an inch thick, let 

it be cold, then put in ripe‘peaches, grapes, or 

any sort of ripe fruit, preserved fruit, or China 

oranges cut in quarters, or in any shape you 

fancy; put in a little jelly blood-warm, and let 

it stand till it is cold to fasten vour fruit in its 

place, otherwise it will rise up; then All up your 

mould with blood-warm jelly, let it stand till it 

is thoroughly cold, then turn it into a dish, and 

garnish it to your fancy. 

These jellies look extremely well in a dish, if 

you are careful to put in your fruit neatly, to 

shew it to advantage, and your jelly very clear, 

as a little experience will teach you. 

♦ 

To make Apricot Jam. 

Pare the apricots, take out the stones, • break 

them, take out the kernels and blanch them; 

then, to every pound of apricots hoii one pound 
of sugar, till it blows very strong; put in the 
apricots, and boil them very brisk, till they are 
all broke; take them off, bruise them well, put 
in the kernels, and stir them all together over the 

f^re; then fill your pots or glasses with them. 

/ 

Another I Fay. 

Provide some fine rich apricots, cut them in 
thin pieces, and infuse them in an earthen pot 

till 
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till they arc tender and dry; put a pound of dou¬ 
ble refined sugar, ami three spoonfuls of water to 
every pound and an half of apricots; then boil 
your sugar to a candy height, and put it upon 
your apricots; set them over a slow tire, and stir 
them till they appear,clear and thick; but they 
must.only simmer, not boil;, then put them r in 
your glasses, 


To make Raspberry Jam. 

Press out the water from the raspberries, and 
to every pound of raspberries take one pound, of 
sugar; first dry the raspberries,in a pan over the 
fife, but keep them stirring lest they burp; put 
in your sugar, incorporate them well together, 
and fill your glasses or pots, covering them with 
thin white paper dose to the jam, whilst it is hot, 
when cold tie them over with other paper.- ‘ 




Another Way, 

Take a quart of currant 'jelly, and two. quarts 
of ripe, but sounds raspberries, x bruise them well 
together over a slow fire, M*>il it sfk or seven mi¬ 
nutes,. keep stirring all tile time; pour it,in..your 
gallipots, and paper it as you do the currant .jelly.., 


To make a fine 1 Raspberry Jam ; 

o' * £ I ^ j 

Take raspberries full ripe, bruise, tliein fine, 
add a gill of the juice of currants, pass them 
through a sieve,* to take out alL the. seeds; to 
every pound of pulp put a pound of double re¬ 
fined sugar pounded, boil it to a proper thick¬ 
ness, put it into small pots or glasses, paper it 
down according to the receipt for currant jelly, 
and keep it in a dry place: if vou perceive it 

’ docs 
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docs Hot keep, boil it again, and add some more 
sugar to it 

Another JVay. 

Gather your raspberries when they are ripe 
and dry; pick them very carefully from the stalks 
and dead ones; crush them- in a bowl with a sil¬ 
ver or wooden spoon, (pewter is apt to turn them 
to a purple colour); as soon as you have crushed 
them, strew in their weight of loaf sugar, and 
half their own weight of currant juice, baked and 
strained as for jelly; then set them over a clear 
slow fire, boil'them half an hour, skim them well, 
and keep stirring them at the time, then put 
them into pots. or glasses, with brandy papers 
over them, and keep them for use. 

Note .—As soon as you have, got your ber¬ 
ries,’ strew in your sugar: do not let them 
stand long before you boil them, it will 
preserve ; their flavour. 

* f 

To make £herry Jam . 

•Take six pounds of -cherries, stone them into 
foul 4 poi4nds of loaf sugar, and let them stand till 
the sugar is. .dissolved ; then set them on the fire 
to boil very fast; when you find them stiff) shake 
in half a pound' of sugar more, let it* boil till it 
comes clear from the bottom of your preserving 
pkn ? and then it is enough. 

Another JVay. 

Stone some cherries, boil them well, and break 
them; take them off the fife, let the juice run 
frbm them; to three pounds of cherries boil to¬ 
gether 
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gctlier half a pint of red currant juice, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar; put in the cherries as they 
boil, sift in three quarters of a pound of sugar; 
boil the cherries very fast for more than half an 
hour; when cold, put on brandy paper. 

To make Stratvbcrry Jam . 

Take some of the finest scarlet strawberries, 
gathered when they are full ripe, pick them from 
the stalks, put some juice o#strawherries to their, 
beat and sift their weight in double-refined su¬ 
gar, and strew it over them; put them into a 
preserving pan, set them over a slow fire, boil 
them twenty minutes, and skim them; then put 
them in glasses, when cold put brandy-paper on 
them. 

To make Black Currant Jam . 

Gather your currants when they are full ripe 
on a dry day, pick them from the stalks, then 
bruise them well in a bowl, and to every p.ound 
of currants put a pound of double refined sugar 
beaten and sifted, put tlten into a preserving- 
pan, boil them half an hour, skim and keep 
them stirring all the time, then put them into 
pots; when cold, put brandy-paper over, and tie 
white paper over alh 

To make green Gooseberry Jam . 

Before they are ripe, but at the full growth, 
take the green gooseberries; pick out the seeds, 
green them, as directed for green hops; then 
drain them, beat them in a mortar with their 
weight "of sugar; take a pint of gooseberries, 
boil them in a pint of water, then squeeze them, 

o and 
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and to every half pint of liquor, put three 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar; boil and skim 
it well; throw in your gooseberries, let them 
boil till thick, green and clcftr, put in glasses, to 
use them. 

Another JFay. 

Take some large full grown green gooseber¬ 
ries, but not too ripe; cut them in half, take out 
the seeds; put them in a pan of cold'spring wa¬ 
ter, lay some vine leaves at the bottom, then 
some gooseberries, then vine leaves, till the fruit 
is in the pan; cover it very close that no steam 
can evaporate, and set them on a very slow fire; 
when they are scalding hot,* take them off; then 
set them on, and take them off again; they 
must be done so till they are of a good green; 
lay them on a sieve to drain, beat them in a 
marble mortar with their weight in sugar; then 
take a quart of water, and a quart of gooseber¬ 
ries, boil them to a masli, squeeze them; to every 
pint of this liquor, put a pound of fine loaf su¬ 
gar, boil and skim k; then put in the green 
gooseberries, let them boil till they are thick and 
clear, and of a good green, 

- 

CAKES, PUFFS, BISCUITS, &c. 

Always have every thing in readiness before 
you begin to make any kind of cakes, then beat 
your eggs well, and never leave them till they 

are 
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are finished, as by that means your cakes will 
not be so light. When you put butter in your 
cakes, be particularly careful in beating it to a 
fine cream before you put in the sugar, other¬ 
wise doublethe beating will not have so good an 
effect. Rice cakes, seed cakes, or plumb cakes, 
are best baked in wooden garths; for when they 
are baked, in pots or tins, the outsides of the 
cakes are burned, and they are so confined that 
the heat cannot penetrate into the. middle, which 
hinders its rising*. 

To make Orange Cakes. 

Take six Seville * oranges, grate the rinds of 
two of them, then cut off the rinds of all six to 
the juice, and boil them in water till very ten¬ 
der 4 : squeeze out all the water you can, and beat 
them to a paste in a marble mortar; rub it 
through a hair sieve, and what will not easily 
rub through, must be beaten again till it will; 
cut to pieces the insides of your oranges, and 
rub as much of-them through as you possibly 
canthen boil about six or eight pippins in as 
much water as will almost cover them; boil 
them to a paste, and rub it through a sieve to 
the rest; put all in a pan together, arid give 
them a thorough heat till they are well mingled; 
then, to every pound of this paste take one 
pound and a quarter of loaf sugar; clarify the 
sugar, and boil it to the crick; put in your paste 
and the grated peel, and stir it all together, over 
a slow lire, till it is well mixed, and-the sugar all 
melted; then, with a spoon, fill your round tin 
moulds, and set them in a warm stove to dry; 

o 2 when 
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when dry on the tops, turn them on sieves to 
dry on the other side; and when quite dry, box 
them up. 

Another Way » 

Take- what quantity you please of Seville 
oranges^that have good rinds, quarter them, and 
Boil them in two or three waters till they are 
tender, and the bitterness is gone off; skin them 
and lay them on a clean napkin to dry; take all 
the skins and seeds out of the pulp with a knife, 
shred the peels fine, put them to the pulp, weigh 
them, and put rather more than their weight of 
line sugar into a tossing pan, with just as much 
water as will dissolve it; boil it till it becomes a 
perfect sugar, and then by degrees put in your 
orange peels and pulp; stir them well before you 
set them on the lire; boil it very gently till it 
looks clear and thick, and then put them into 
flat-bottomed glasses; set them in a stove, and 
keep them in a constant and moderate heat; and 
when they are candied on the top, turn them out 
upon glasses. 

To make Orange clear Cakes . 

Take the best pippins, pare them into as much 
water as will clover them, and boil them to a 
mash; then press out the jelly upon a sieve, and 
strain it-through a bag, adding juice of oranges 
to give it an agreeable taste; to every pound of 
jelly take one pound and a quarter of loaf sugar, 
boil it till it cracks, and then put in the jelly 
and the rind of a grated orange or two; stir it 
up gently over a slow lire, till all is incorporated 
together; then take it off, and fill your clear 

cake 
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cake glasses; wliat scum arises on the top, you 
must carefully take off before they are cold ; then 
put them into a stove, and when you find them 
begin to crust upon the upper side, turn them 
out upon squares of glasses, and put them to dry 
again; when they begin to have a tender candy, 
cut them into quarters or what pieces you please, 
and let them dry till hard; then turn, them on 
sieves, anti, when thorough dry, put them in 
your boxes. As they begin to sweat in the 
box, shift them from time to time; and it will 
be requisite to put no more than one row in a 
box, at the beginning, till they do not sweat. 
Lemon colour cakes are made with lemons as 
these. 

To make Lemon Cakes. 

Take six thick rined lemons, grate tw’O of them, 
then pare off ail the yellow peel, and strip the 
white to the juice, which white boil till tender, 
and make a paste exactly as for orange cakes. 

Another Way. 

Take the best coloured lemons, scrape out the 
blacks, and grate off the peel clean; put the peel 
into a strainer, w T et what sugar you think will 
serve and boil it to a candy-height; then take it 
off and put in your lemon peel; when it boils 
take it off, squeeze in a little lemon juice, and 
drop them on buttered plates or papers; you may 
put in musk or ambergris if you please. 

To make Gooseberry clear Cakes. 

Gooseberry clear cakes may be made after the 
same manner as the paste, with this difference 

only, 
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only, strain the jelly through the bag before you 
weigh it for use. 

To make Raspberry Cakes . 

Pick all the grubs and spotted raspberries 
away, then bruise the rest and put them on a 
hair sieve over an earthen pan, put on them a 
board and weight to press out all the water you 
can, then put the paste into your preserving pan, 
and dry it over the fire, till you perceive no mois¬ 
ture left in it, stirring* it all the time it is on the 
fire to keep it from burning; weigh it, and to 
every pound take one pound and two ounces of 
sugar, beat to a fine powder, and put it in by 
degrees; when ail is in, put it on the fire and in¬ 
corporate them well together; take them from 
the fire, scrape all to one side of the pan, let it 
cool a very little, then put it into your moulds; 
when quite cold, put them into your stove with¬ 
out dusting them, and dry it as other paste. 

Note .—You must take particular care that 
your paste does not boil after your sugar 
is in, for if it does it will grow greasy. 


To make Raspberry clear Calces. 

Take two quarts of ripe gooseberries, or white 
currants, and one quart of red raspberries; put 
them into a stone jug, and stop them close; put 
it into a pot of cold water, as much as will co¬ 
ver the neck of the jug, boil them in that wa¬ 
ter till it comes to a paste, then turn them out 
in a hair sieve placed over a pan, press out all 
the jelly, and strain it through the jelly-bag; 
take twenty ounces of double refined sugar, and 

boil 
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boil it till it will crack in the water; take it from 
the fire, put in your jelly, and stir it over‘a slow 
fire till all the sugar is melted; give it a good 
heat till all is incorporated, take it from the fire, 
scum it well, and fill your cake glasses; take off 
what scum is on them and put them into the 
stove to dry, observing the method directed be¬ 
fore for clear cakes. 

* 

Note .—In filling out your clear cakes, and 
clear pastes, you must l>e as expeditious 
as possible, for if it cools it will be a jelly 
before you can get it into them. 

White raspberry clear cakes are made after the 
same manner, only mixing white raspberries with 
the gooseberries in the infusion. 

r 

Another Way. 

Take two quarts of gooseberries and two quarts 
of red raspberries, put them in a pan with about 
a pint and an half of water, boil them over a 
quick fire to a mummy, throw them upon an 
earthen pan, press but all the juice, then take 
that juice and boil it in another quart of rasp¬ 
berries'; throw them on a sieve, and rub all 
through the sieve that you can; then put in the 
seeds, and weigh the paste; to every pound, take 
twenty ounces of fine loaf sugar boiled; when 
clarified till it cracks, remove it from the fire, 
put in your paste, mix it well, and set it over, a 
slow fire, stirring it till all the; sugar is melted, 
and you find it is become a jelly; take it from 
the lire, and fill your pots or glasses whilst very 
hot; scum them, and put them into.the stove, 

observing 
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observing* when cold to dry them as you do 
other pastes. 

To make Raspberry Biscuits . 

Press out the juice and dry the paste a little 
over the fire, then rub all the pulp through a 
sieve, and weigh them; to every pound take 
eighteen .ounces of sugar sifted very fine, and 
the whites of four eggs; put all in the pan toge¬ 
ther, and. with a whisk beat it'till it is very, stiff, 
so that you may lay it in pretty high drops, and 
when it is so beaten, drop it in what form you 
please on the glazed sides of cards, paper being 
too thin; if it be difficult to get them off, dust 
them a little with very fine sugar, and put them 
into a very warm stove to dry; when they are dry 
enough they will come easily from the cards, 
but whilst soft they will not stir; then take and 
turn them on a sieve, let them remain a day or 
two in the stove, then pack them up in vour 
box, and the)’ will, in a dry place, keep all the 
year without shifting them. 

To make a Bride Cake. 

Take four pounds of fine flour well dried, four 
pounds of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf su¬ 
gar; pound and sift fine a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, and the same quantity of nutmegs; to 
every pound of flour put eight eggs; wash and 
pick four pounds of currants, and dry them be¬ 
fore the fire; blanch a pound of sweet almonds, 
and cut them lengthways very thin, a pound of 
citron, a .pound of candied orange, a pound of 
candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy; first 
work the butter with your hand to a cream, then 

beat 
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beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour, beat the 
whites of your eggs to a very strong froth, mix 
them with your sugar and butter; beat the 
yolks half an hour at least, and mix them with 
your cake; then put in your flour, mace, and 
nutmeg; keep beating it till the oven is ready, 
put in your brandy, and beat the currants' and 
almonds lightly in; tie three sheets of paper 
round the bottom of your hoop, to keep it from 
running out; rub it well with butter, put'in 
your cake, and the sweetmeats in three lays, with 
cake betwixt every lay; after it is risen and co¬ 
loured, cover it with paper before your oven is 
stopped up; it will take three hours baking. 

Another. IVay. 

Wash and rub seven pounds of currants, place 
them before the fire; take four pounds of flour, 
dry and sift it, six pounds of fresh butter, which 
work with your hand till it comes to a cream, 
two pounds of loaf sugar beat and sifted fine; 
blanch two pounds of almonds, pound them fine, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, cloves and cinna¬ 
mon, three nutmegs and some ginger; half a 
pint of sack, and the same quantity of brandy ; 
sweetmeats, such as candied orange, lemon and 
citron; work the butter well into a cream, then 
put in your sugar; let the eggs, which must.be 
eight to every pound of flour, be beat well, and 
strained through a sieve; put in your almonds, 
beat them well, then put in the sack, brandy and 
spices; shake the flour in .by degrees; when 
your oven is ready, put in your currants and 
sweetmeats; tie a few sheets of paper at the bot¬ 
tom of the hoop, but rub it well with butter; it 
will take four hours baking, 

p T* 
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To make Almond Ic'wg for the Bride’Cake. 

Take the whites of six eggs, a pound and an 
half of double refined sugar; beat a pound of 
Jordan almonds, blanch them, and pound them 
fine in a little rose water; then mix all together, 
and whisk it well for an hour or two, then lay it 
over your cake, and put it in an oven. 

To make Pomegranate clear Cakes . 

Draw your jelly as for the orange clear cakes, 
then boil it in the juice of two or three pome¬ 
granate seeds, and all with the juice of an orange 
and lemon, the rind of each grated in; then 
strain it through a bag, and to every pound of 
jelly put one pound and a quarter, boiled till it 
cracks; to make the colour a fine red, putin 
a spoonful of cochineal, prepared as we have di¬ 
rected ; then fill your glasses, and order them 
as oranges. 

To make Apricot Cakes. 

Take a pound of nice ripe grapes, scald and 
peel them, take out the stones, then beat them 
in a mortar to a pulp; boil half a pound of dou¬ 
ble refined sugar with a spoonful of water, and 
skim it well, then put in the pulp of your apri¬ 
cots, and simmer them a Quarter of an hour over 

7 l 

a slow fire, stirring them softly all the time; 
then put it into shallow flat glasses, and when 
cold turn them out on glass plates, put them in a 
stove, and turn them once a day till they are dry. 

To make Apricot dear Cakes. 

First draw a jelly from codlings, and in that 
jelly boil some very ripe apricots, and press them 

x upon 
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upon a sieve over an earthen pan; then strain it 
through your jcily-bag, and to every pound of 
jelly take the like quantity of fine loaf sugar, 
which clarify and boil till it cracks; then put in 
the jelly, mix it well, and give it a heat on the 
fire; scum it and fill your glasses; in drying 
order them as before directed. 

To make clear Cakes of White Pear Plumbs. 

Take the clearest of your plumbs, put them 
into a gallipot, and boil them in a pot of boil¬ 
ing water, till they are enough; let, the clear 
part run from them, and to every pound of li¬ 
quor, add as much sugar, boiled to a candy 
height; then take it off, put the liquor to it, and 
stir all together till it be thoroughly hot, but not 
boiled; put it in glasses, and diy them in a stove 
with a constant warm fire. 

To make Almond Cakes or Figures. 

Boil a pound of double refined sugar to a thin 
candy; blanch, with orange flower water, half a 
pound of Jordan almonds; add the juice of one 
lemon, and the peels of two, grated to the juice; 
first boibyour sugar and almonds together, stir¬ 
ring it till the sugar is boiled to a proper height; 
put in the lemon juice, stir it well together over 
a slow fire, taking care it does not boil after the 
juice is in; make this into cakes, or what form 
or shape you please, either gilt or plain. 

Another Way. 

Take two ounces of bitter, and one pound of 
sweet almonds, blanched and beat, with a lirtle 
rose or orange flower water, and the white of an 
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egg; half a pound of sifted loaf sugar, eight 
yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of half 
a lemon, the rind grated; bake it either in one 
large pan or small pans. 

To make Almond Loaves. 

Beat a pound of almonds very fine, mix them 
well -with three quarters of a pound of sifted su¬ 
gar, set them over the fire, keep them stirring 
till they are stiff* and put in the rind of a lemon 
grated very fine; make them up in little loaves, 
shake them well in the whites of eggs beat 
to a very stiff froth/ that the eggs may hang 
about them; then put them in a pan with a 
pound of fine sifted sugar; divide them if they 
stick together, and add more sugar, till they be¬ 
gin to be smooth and dry; and when you put 
them on papers to bake,- shake them in a pan 
that is just wet with white of eggs, to make them 
have a gloss; bake them after biscuits, on papers 
and tin plates. 

' To make little candled Cakes. 

\ 

Take double refined sugar finely seered, about 
a silver ladleful; wet it no more than will make 
it boil to a candy height, and put in what flowers 
you please; strew some sugar upon them, glass- 
drop them upon white paper, and take them off 
hot to avoid their sticking. 

To make a great rich Cake. 

Take a peck of flour well dried, an ounce of 
nutmeg, and as much cinnamon ; beat the spice 
well, mix them with your flour, a pound and an 
half of sugar, some salt, thirteen pounds of cur¬ 
rants 
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rants well washed, picked, and dried, and three 
pounds of raisins stoned and cut into small 
pieces; mix all these well together, make five 
pints of cream almost scalding hot, put into it 
four pounds of fresh butter, beat the yolks of 
twenty eggs, three pints of good ale yeast, a pint 
of sack, a quarter of a pint of orange flower wa¬ 
ter, three grains of musk, and six grains of am¬ 
bergris; mix these together, and stir them into 
your cream and butter; then mix all in the cake, 
and set it for an hour before the fire, to rise, be¬ 
fore you put it in the hoop.; mix your sweet¬ 
meats in it, two pounds of citron, and one pound 
of candied orange and lemon peel, cut in small 
pieces; bake it in a deep hoop, butter the sides, 
put two papers at the bottom, flour it, and put 
in your cake; it must have a quick oven, 'and 
will take four hours to bake it; when it is drawn, 
ice it over the top and sides; take two pounds of 
double refined sugar, beat and sifted, the whites 
of six eggs beat to a froth, with three or four 
spoonfuls of orange flower water, and three grains 
of musk and ambergris; beat these in a stone 
mortar with a wood pestle, till it be as white as 
snow, and, with a brush or bunch of feathers, 
spread it all over the cake, and put it into the oven 
to drv, taking; care the oven does not discolour 
it; when it is cold paper it, and it will keep good 
five or six weeks. 


Another Way . 

Take four pounds of flour dried and sifted, 
seven pounds'of currants clean washed, picked 
and rubbed well, six pounds of the best fresh 

butter, 
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butter, two pounds of Jordan almonds blanched 
and beat fine in a mortar, with orange flower 
water and sack; then take'four pounds of eggs, 
put half the whites away, three pounds of double 
refined sugar beaten and sifted, a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, the same of cinnamon and mace, 
three large nutmegs, and a little ginger, all beaten 
fine and sifted, half a pint of sack, half a pint of 
good French brandy, some candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel to your liking, and cut in slips; 
work the butter to a cream with your hands be¬ 
fore any of your ingredients are put in, then put 
in the sugar, and mix them well together; be¬ 
fore you * put in the eggs, let them be well 
beaten and strained through a sieve, then work 
in your almonds, put in the eggs, and beat all 
well together, till they look white and thick; put 
in your sack, brandy, and spices, shake your 
flour in by degrees, and when the oven is ready 
put in your currants and sweetmeats, and work 
it well up, put it into your hoop, and bake it four 
hours in a quick oven: you must keep beating 
it with your hand all the while you are mixing 
it; and when,your currants are washed and clean¬ 
ed, put them before the fire to plump, so that 
they may go warm "into, the cake. You may bake 
this quantity in two hoops if you please, and 
when it is cold ice it. 

To make a Plumb Cake . 

Take two pounds ten ounces of the finest flour 
well dried, two pounds of currants weighed after 
picked, washed, and dried; three nutmegs finely 
o-rated. three or four blades of large mace, ten 

cloves, 
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cloves, a little cinnamon, dried and beat fine; 
mix all these into the flour, with two ounces of 
fine sugar, break into the bason the yolks of 
twelve eggs and the whites of six; beat into 
them a pint of very good yeast, not bitter,, lest 
it spoil your cake; stain it through an hair sieve 
into the middle of the flour; set over the fire a 
pint of new cream, and when it is boiled take it 
off’ put in a pound of new butter cut in thin 
slices, and as much saffron as will colour the 
cream; when the butter is all melted, and the 
cream not very hot, pour into the flour as 
much as will make it like a pudding, but not too 
thin; never offer to mould it, but lift it up with 
your fingers till your flour be wet all over; flour 
a doth, and lay it before the fire for a quarter 
of an hour to rise; put it into a frame well 
buttered, and, with a knife dipt in flour, cut a 
crease across, and prick it to the bottom with a 
bodkin, and set it over a quick fire; set it in a 
quick oven, bake it a full hour, and draw it 
gently out of the oven, for shaking any cake will 
make it heavy; you may, if you please, add six 
spoonfuls of sack, some ambergris, citron and 
lemon; ice it as soon as drawn, and set it,in a 
proper place. .If ^ou follow* these directions, it 
will eat as if a great quantity of almonds were 
in it. 

To make Icing for the Cake. 

Take a pound, of the best refined sugar, sift it 
through a lawn sieve, take tire whites of two 
eggs well beat, with four or five spoonfuls of 
orange flower water; put your sugar into the 
eggs, and never leave beating them till they are 

as 
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as white as snow; cover your cake all over, and 
stick some thin slices of citron, if you put any in 
the cake. 

Another Way . 

Take seven pounds of flour, two pounds and 
an half of butter, and mix them ; seven pounds- 
of currants, two large nutmegs, half an ounce of 
mace, and a quarter of an ounce of cloves, all 
finely beat and grated; one pound of sugar, and 
sixteen eggs, leaving four whites; put in a full 
pint and an half of ale yeast, warm as much 
cream as you think will Vet' it, and put sack 
to vour.cream to make it as thick as batter; 
beat also one pound of almonds with sack and 
orange flower water, but do not let them be 
fine but grossly beat; put in a pound of candied 
orange, lemon, and citron peel, or more if you 
desire it very rich; mix all, put it into your 
hoop, with paste under it to save the bottom. 

To make a very fine inch Plumb Cake. 

Take four pounds of the finest flour well dried 
and sifted, six pounds of the best fresh butter, 
seven pounds of currants well washed, picked, 
and rubbed very clean and dry; two pounds of 
Jordan almonds, blanched c- :d beat in a marble 
mortar, with sack and orang 5 flower water, till 
they are. very fine; take four pounds of eggs, 
leave out half the whites, and add three pounds 
of double refined sugar, beat and sifted through 
a lawn sieve, with mace, cloves, and cinnamon, 
of each a quarter of an ounce; three large nut¬ 
megs beat fine, a little ginger, of sack and 
brandy half a pint each, sweetmeats to your 
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liking, lemon and citron; take a large broad pan, 
beat the butter to a cream before any of your 
ingredients go in, minding to beat it all one way, 
or it will turn to oil; put in the sugar, beat it 
well, and work in your almonds; let your eggs 
be well beat, put in, and beat all together 
till it looks white and thick; put in the brandy, 
sack, and spices, and shake your flour in by de¬ 
grees; when your oven is ready, put in the cur¬ 
rants and sweetmeats, and put into your hoop; 
it will take four hours baking in a quick oven. 

Note .—As you mix it for the oven, you 
must be mindful to keep beating it all 
the time with your hand; and your cur¬ 
rants, as soon as cleaned, must be put in 
a dish before the fire, that they may be 
warm when mixed. The above quantity 
bakes best in two hoops. 

An ordinary Plumb Cake. 

Take three pounds of flour, a little ale yeast, 
a pint of milk, a pound of sugar, a pound of 
butter, and a little all-spice; make it into dough 
before you put in the plumbs, and work in as 
many as you please. 

To maize a pouncTSeed Cake. 

Take a pound of flour, one pound of*fine 
powder sugar, one pound of butter, eight yolks 
and four whites of eggs, as much carraway seeds 
as you like; first beat up the butter to a cream 
with your hands, beating it one way lest it oil; 
then by degrees beat in your eggs, sugar, and 
flour, till it goes into the oven; bake it in a, 

q quick 
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quick oven, and it will take an hour and a quar¬ 
ter baking. 

To make another Seed Cake. 

Take two pounds of flour, two pounds of fresh 
butter rubbed well in, ten yolks and five whites 
of* eggs, three spoonfuls of cream, and four 
spoonfuls of ale yeast; mix all together, put it 
before the fire to rise, then work in a pound of 
carraway comfits, and bake it in an hour and a 
quarter. 


To make a rich Seed Cake. 

Take five pounds of fine flour well dried, and 
four pounds of single-refined sugar beat and 
sifted; mix these together, and sift them through 
an hair sieve; then wash four pounds of butter 
in eight spoonfuls of rose or orange-flour water, 
and work the butter with your hands till it is 
like cream; beat twenty yolks and ten whites of 
eggs, and put them to six spoonfuls of sack; put 
in the flour, a little at a time, and keep stirring 
it with your hand all the time; you must not be¬ 
gin mixing it till the oven is almost hot, and 
after it is mixed let it stand some time be¬ 
fore you put it i®to the hoop; when you are 
ready to put it, inter the oven, put to it eight 
ounces of candied orange peel sliced, with as 
much citron, and a pound and a half of carra- 
way comfits; mix them well and put it into the 
hoop; it must be a quick oven, and two or three 
hours will be sufficient to bake the cake; after 
which you may ice it if you please. 
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To make Hi tie Currant and Seed Cakes. 

Take two ponds of fine flour, one pound and 
an half of butter, the yolks of five or six eggs, 
one pound and an half of sugar, six spoonfuls of 
rose water, nine spoonfuls of sack, three spoon¬ 
fuls of carraway seeds, two nutmegs, and one 
pound of currants; beat the butter with your 
hand till it is very thin, dry the flour well, 
put in the carraway seeds, and nutmegs finely 
grated; afterwards put them all into your batter, 
with the eggs, sack, and rose water; mingle 
them well together, put in the currants, let 
your oven be pretty hot, and as soon as they 
are coloured they will be enough. 

To make Liquorice Cakes. 

Take hysop and red-rose water, of each half 
a pint, half a pound of green liquorice, the out¬ 
side scraped off* and then. beat with a pestle; 
put to it half a pound of annjjeeds, and steep 
it all night in the water; boil it with a gentle 
fire till the taste is well out of the liquorice; strain 
it, put to it three pounds of liquorice powder, 
and set it on.a gentle fire till it is come to the 
thickness of cream; take it off, and put to it 
half a pound of white su£tr-candy seered very 
fine; beat this well together for at least three 
hours, and never suffer it to stand still; as you 
beat it you must strew in double-refined sugar 

K O 

finely seered, at least three pounds; half ail 
hour before it is finished, put in half a spoonful 
of gum-dragon steeped in orange-flower water; 
when it is very white then it is beat enough ; 
roll it up with white sugar, and if you want it 
perfumed put in a pastil or two. 

ft 2 
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To make Nun's Cake. 

Take four '.pounds of very fine flour, and 
mix with it three pounds of double-refined su¬ 
gar, finely beat and sifted; dry them by the fire 
till your other materials are prepared; take four 
pounds of butter, heat it in your hands till it is 
very soft like-cream, beat thirty-four eggs, leave 
out sixteen whites and take out the treads from 
all; beat the eggs and butter together, till it 
appears like butter, pour in four or five spoon¬ 
fuls of rose or orange-flour water, and beat it 
again; then take your flour and sugar, with'six 
ounces of carraway seeds; strew it in by degrees, 
beating it up all the while for two hours to¬ 
gether; put in as much tincture of cinnamon 
or ambergris as you please: butter your hoop, 
and let it stand three hours in a moderate oven. 

To make Saffron Cakes. 

Take a quarter of a peck of fine flour, a pound 
and a half of nutter, three ounces of carraway 
seeds, and six eggs; beat a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves and mace together very fine, a penny¬ 
worth of cinnamon, beat a pound of sugar, a 
pennyworth of rose water, a pennyworth of saf¬ 
fron, a pint and ahalf of yeast, and a quart of milk; 
mix all together lightly with your hands thus: 
first boil the milk and butter, scum off the but¬ 
ter, and mix it with the flour and a little of the 
milk, stir the yeast into the rest, and strain it; 
mix it with the flour, put in <your seed, spice, 
rose water, tincture of saffron, sugar, and eggs; 
beat all up with your hands very lightly, and 
bake it in a hoop or pan, minding ten butter the 

pan 
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pan well; it will take an hour and a half in a 
quick oven; you may leave out the seed if you 
chuse. 


To make a rich Yeast Cake. 

Take a quartern and a half of fine flour/six 
pounds of currants, an ounce of cloves and mace, 
some cinnamon, two nutmegs, about a pound of 
sugar, some candied lemon, orange and citron 
cut in .thin pieces, a pint of sweet wine, some 
orange-flower water, a pint of yeast, a quart of 
cream, two pounds of butter melted and put in 
the middle; strew some flour over it, let it stand 
half an hour to rise, kneed it well together, let 
it stand some time before the fire, work it up 
well, put it in a hoop, and bake it two hours and 
a half in a gentle oven. 

To make little Queen Cakes . 

Take two pounds of fine flour; a pound and 
a half of butter, the yolks of six eggs, one 
pound and a half of sugar, six spoonfuls 
,of rosewater, nine spoonfuls of sack, two nut¬ 
megs, and two pounds of currants; beat the 
butter with your hand till it is very thin, dry your 
flower well, put in the sugar and nutmegs finely 
grated, and put them all into your batter, with 
the eggs, sack, and .rose water: mingle them 
well together, put in the currants, let your 
oven be moderately hot, and they will be baked 
in a quarter of an hour; let youf currants be 
nicely washed and cleaned. 


V, 
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Another JJ ,r ciy . 

Take a pound of sugar,, beat it fine, pour in 
the yolks and whites of two eggs, half a pound 
of butter, a' little rose water, six spooniuls of 
warm cream, a pound of currants, and as much 
flour as will make it up; stir them well together, 
and put them into your patty-pans, -being well 
buttered; bake, them in an oven, almost as hot 
as for bread, for half an hour; then take them 
out and glaze them, and let them stand but a 
little "after \ the glazing is on to rise.* 

To make Marlborough Cakes. 

Take eight eggs, yolks and whites, beat and 
strain them, and put them to a pound of sugar, 
beaten and sifted; beat these three quarters of 
an hour together, then put in three quarters of 
a pound of flour well dried, and two ounces of 
carraway seeds; beat all well together, and bake 
it in broad tin pans, in a brisk.oven. 

To make Uxbridge Cakes. 

Take a pound of wheat flour, seven pounds 
of currants, half a nutmeg, and four pounds 
of butter; rub your butter, cold, well among 
the meal; dress the currants well in the flour, 
butter, and seasoning, and knead it with as 
much good and new yeast as will make it into 
a pretty high pnste; usually two-pennyworth of 
yeast to that quantity ; after it is,kneaded well 
together, let it stand an hour to rise. You may 
put half a pound of paste in a cake. 

To make Pepper Cakes. 

i 

Take a gill of sack and a quarter of an ounce 

of 
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of whole white pepper, put it in and boil it to¬ 
gether for a quarter of an hour, then strain out 
the pepper, and put in as much double-refined 
sugar as will make it like a paste, then drop it, 
in what shape you please, on a tin plate, and let 
it dry itself. 

To make Maudling Cakes . 

Take a quarter of a peck of flour well dried 
before the fire, add two pounds of mutton suet 
tried and strained clear eff* and when it is a lit¬ 
tle cool mix dt well with the flour, some salt, 
and a very little all-spice beat fine; take half a 
pint of good yeast, 'and put in half a pint of 
w r ater, stir it well together, strain it, and mix up 
your flour into a paste of a moderate stiffness, 
you must add as much cold water, as wall make 
the paste of a right order, and make it into cakes 
about the thickness and bigness of an cat cake; 
have ready some currants clean washed and 
picked, strew'some in the middle of your cakes 
between the dough, so that none can be seen 
till the cake is broke. You may leave the cur¬ 
rants out if you do not chuse them. 

To make Carr away Cakes . 

To a pound of flour add a pound of new but¬ 
ter without salt, eight spoonfuls of good yeast, 
four spoonfuls of rose water, the yolks of three 
new-iaid eggs, carraway seeds as many as you 
please, four ounces of sugar, and some amber¬ 
gris; knead all into a paste, make it up into 
what form you please, and when they come out 
of the oven strew on sugar. 


To 
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To make Almond Cakes. 

Take a pound of double-refined sugar finely 
seered, a quarter of a pound of the best al¬ 
monds laid in cold water all night and blanched; 
take the white of an egg, put to it a spoonful 
of rosewater, and beat it to the whiteness of 
snow, letting it stand half an hour; beat your 
almonds, putting thereto a spoonful of rose 
water, a little at once, and the same with the 
egg; when the almonds are 'well beat, put the 
sugar in by degrees, taking care not^ to wet the 
paste too much whilst you roll out the cakes ; 
you must continue beating till all be used, and 
when your cakes are made, lay them severally 
on papers with some seered sugar over them; 
bake them in an oven as hot as for vour sugar 
cakes. 

To make 'Portugal Cakes. 

Put a pound of fine sugar, a .pound of fresh 
butter, five eggs, and a little mace, beaten, into 
a broad pan ; beat it with your hands till it is 
very light, and looks curdling; then put thereto 
a pound of flour, and half a pound of currants 
very dry; beat them together, fill tin pans, and 
bake them in a slack oven. You may make 
seed cakes the same way, only put in carraway- 
sceds instead of currants. 

To make Dutch Cakes. 

Take five pounds of flour, two ounces of car- 
raway-seeds, half a pound of sugar, and some¬ 
thing more than a pint of milk, put into it three 
quarter s of a pound of butter, then make a hole 

in 
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in the middle of the flour, and put in a pint of 
good ale yeast; pour in the butter and milk, and- 
make these into a paste* letting it stand a quar¬ 
ter of an hour before the fire to rise; then mould 
and roll it into cakes pretty thin; prick them 
all over, or they will blister, and bake them a 
quarter of an hour* 

To make Shrewsbury Cakes. 

Take half a pound of butter, beat it to a cream, 
put in half a pound of flour, one egg, six ounces 
of loaf sugar, beat and sifted,- half an ounce of 
caraway seeds mixed into a paste; roll them 
thin, and cut them round with a small glass, or 
little tins; prick them, and lay them on sheets 
of tin, and bake them in a slow oven. 

Another .Way. 

Take two pounds of flour, a pound of sugar 
finely seered, and mix them together; takeout 
a .quarter of a pound to roll them in, then take 
four eggs well beat, four spoonfuls of cream and 
two of rose water; beat them well together, mix 
them with the flour into a paste, roll them into 
thin cakes, and bake them in a^quick oven. 

To make Banbury Cakes. 

Take half a peck of fine flour, three pounds of 
currants, a pound and an half of butter, a quarter 
of apoiind of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of cloves 
and mace, three quarters of a pint of ale yeast, 
and a-little rose water; boil as much milk as will 
serve to knead it, and when it is almost cold, put 
in as much cava wav seed as will thicken it; 

it work 
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work it all together at the lire, pulling it to pieces 
two or three times before you make it up. 

To make Whetstone Cakes . 

Take half a pound of fine flour, and the same 
quantity of loaf sugar seered, a pound of cara¬ 
way seeds dried, the yolk of one egg, the whites 
of three, a little rose water, with ambergris dis¬ 
solved in it; mix all well together, and roll it 
out as thin as a wafer; cut them with a glass, 
lay them on floured paper, and bake them in a 
very, slow oven. 

To make Bean Cakes. 

Take an equal weight of fine sugar and 
blanched almonds cut in long narrow slices; 
slice some preserved orange, lemon, and citron 
peel; beat the white of a new laid egg, with a lit¬ 
tle orange flower water, to a high froth; put as 
much of the froth into sugar as will just wet it; 
and with the point of a knife build up your al-' 
monels, piling it round as high as you can upon 
a wafer; let some ambergris be in your sugar, and 
bake them after the manner of a man diet. 

To make Gum Cakes . 

Take gum dragon, let it lie all night in rose 
water till it is dissolved, have double refined su¬ 
gar beaten and seered, and mix' your gum and 
sugar together; make it up into a paste, then 
roll some up plain, and some with herbs and 
flowers ; all the paste .must be kept separately, 
the herbs and flowers must be beat small before 
you make them into paste; but you may use the 
juice of the flowers and herbs only;, sweet mar- 

jorum, 
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jorum, red roses, marigolds, clove gillif lowers, and 
blue-bottle berries, all clipped from the white; 
when you have made all your colours ready, 
have to every one a little rolling-pin and a knife, 
or else the colours will mix ; first lay a white and 
then a colour, then a white again, for two co¬ 
lours will not do well; so roll them up, and cut 
tliem the bigness of a six-pence, “but in what 
form } 7 ou please, minding that they are rolled 
verv thin. 

To make Honeycomb Cakes. 

Boil your sugar to a candy height; then put 
hi your flowers, which must be cut; have little 
papers with four corners ready; drop some of 
your candy on the papers, take them off when 
ready, and if they are rightly done they will 
look full of holes like honeycombs. 

To make Lemon Calces. 

% 

Take the best coloured lemons, scrape out the 
blacks, and 'grate off the peel clean: put the peel 
into a strainer, wet what sugar you think will 
serve, and'boil it to a candy height; then take it 
oft' and put .in the lemon peel; when it boils, 
take it off, squeeze in a little lemon juice, and 
drop them on buttered plates or papers; you may 
put in musk or ambergris'if you please. 

To make Lemon , Orange, and Flower Cakes . 

Take sugar'finely scered, and wet it with the 
juice of orange, or any flowers you fancy; .there 
prust be ho more juice than will make your paste 
stiff and thick; set it upon the fire, when it be¬ 
gins to boil; drop it in little cakes, and they will 

r 2 come 
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come off presently; scuvvygrass clone thus is 
good against the scurvy; if it boils you will 
spoil it. 

To make Violet Cakes. 

Beat your sugar, wherein gum hath been steeps 
eel, put in the violets and the juice, and so work 
it well together with scered sugar, and dry them 
in a stove. 


To make Wormwood: Cakes. 


Take one pound of double refined sugar sifted, 
mix it with three or. four eggs well beat, and drop 
in as much chemical oil of wormwood as you 
please; drop them on papers; you may have 
them of various colours, by pricking them with 
a pin and filling the holes with the colour; the 
colours must be kept separate in small gallipots; 
for red, take a drachm of cochineal, some cream 
of tartar, and as much alum; tie them up seve¬ 
rally in little bits of fine cloth, and put them to 
steep in a glass of water two or three hours; when 
you want the colours, press the bags in the water, 
and mix some of it in a little white of egg and 


suga r ^sa ffron for the yellow, prepared as the 
rechjjp^green mix blue with the saffron; for 
LreTput 




put powder blue in water. 

To make a Pound Cake . 


Take a pound of butter, beat it in an earthen 
pan with your hand oneway, till it is like a thick 
Cream; then have ready twelve eggs, but half 
the whites; beat them well, and beat them up 
s vffi fr the butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a 
jf^uitd' of sugar, and a few caraways; beat it all 
V; ' ' well 
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well together for an hour with your hand, or a 
great wooden spoon; butter a pan and put it in, 
and then bake it an hour in a quick oven. For 
change, you may put in a pound of currants, 
clean washed and picked. 

To make Butter Cakes, 

Take a dish of butter and beat it with your 
hands till it is like cream, two pounds of fine su¬ 
gar beat and sifted, three pounds of flour well 
dried, and mix the butter with twenty-foui 1 eggs, 
leave out half the whites, and then beat all to¬ 
gether for one hour; when you are going to put 
it into the oven, add a quarter of an ounce of 
mace and a nutmeg beaten, a little sack and 
brandy, and seeds or currants, as you please. 

r 

To make Rice Cal 'cs . 

Take the yolks of sixteen eggs and beat them 

half an hour with a whisk, put to them three 

quarters of a pound of loaf sugar MX^anjLsjfted 

fine, and beat it well into the eggs; ‘put rfSialf 

a pound of the flour of rice, a little orange flower 

water and brandy, and the rinds of two lemons 

grated; then beat seven whites with a whisk for 

an hour, and beat all together fop a quarter of an 

hour, then put them in small hoops, and bake 

them half an hour in a quick oven. 

- , 

To make Prussian Cakes . 

Dry half a pound of fine flour well, a pound of 
fine sugar beaten and sifted, seven eggs, and beat 
the whites and yolks separately, the peels of two 
lemons grated fine, and the juice of one and an 
half) and a pound of almonds beat fine with rose 

water; 
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■water; as soon as the whites are heat to a froth 
put in the yolks, and every thing else, except the 
flour, and beat them together for half an hour; 
beat in the flour just before you put it into the 
oven. 

To make Bath Cakes . 

Take half a pound of butter, and rub it into 
a pound of flour; add one spoonful of good yeast, 
warm some cream, and make it a light paste, and 
set it to the fire to rise; when you make them 
up, take four ounces of caraway comfits, work 
part of them in, and strew tire rest on the top; 
form them into round cakes, about the size of a 
French roll, bake them oil sheet tins, and send 
them in hot for breakfast. 

To make Gingerbread Cakes. 

Rub one pound of butter into three pounds of 
flour, one pound of sugar, two ounces of ginger 
beat fine and sifted, and a large nutmeg grated; 
then take a pound of treacle, a gill of cream, 
warm them together, and make up the bread 
stiff, roll it out, and form it into thin cakes, or 
cut it round with a tea-cup or glass, or make it 
into nuts, of any form or shape you please; put 
it on oven plates, and bake it in a slack oven. 

To niftke Cakes of Flowers. 

Boil double refined sugar to a candy height, 
and strew in your flowers and let them boil once 
up; then with your hand lightly strew in a little 
double refined sugar sifted, and put it directly 
into little pans made of card, and pricked full of 
holes at the bottom; you must set the pans on a 
cushion, and when they are cold take them out. 

To 
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To make a Cake , leaving out either Eggs, Sugar, 

or Butter. 

Make your cake as you do the pound cake, 
leave out either the sugar, eggs, or butter; but 
then you must add thick cream instead of the 
butter; any of the three left out, the cake will 
be good. 

To make Quince Cakes. 

Take a pint of syrup of quinces and two quarts 
of raspberries picked, bruised, and rubbed through 
a coarse sieve, boil and clarify them together over 
a gentle fire, and as often as the scum rises skim 
it off; then add a pound and an half of sugar beat 
and sifted, and as much more boiled to a candy 
height, and pour it in hot; boil all up together, 
take it off the fire, keep it stirring till it is nearly 
cold; then spread it on plates, and cut it out in 
cakes of what shape you like, and dry them in 
a stove. 

To make Savoy Cakes . 

Take an equal weight of eggs and sugar; sepa¬ 
rate the yolks and whites; put the sugar to the 
yolks, with some lemon peel finely chopped, pow¬ 
der of orange flowers, or a spoonful of the water.; 
beat up this well together, and also the whites, 
Avhich mix with the yolks, stirring continually, 
and half as much weight of flour as of eggs; pouf 
it in the vessel it is to be baked in, well 'rubbed 
with butter; bake it in a soaking oven about an 
hour and an half; if it is of a good colour, you 
may serve it without garnishing, if not, as it may 
be too brown, or too pale, glaze it with white 
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To make Sugar Cakes. 

Take tlircc pounds of fine flour, dried well and 
sifted, add t ( \vo pounds of loaf sugar beaten and 
sifted; put in the yolks of four eggs, a little 
mace, a.quarter of a pint of rose water, and, if 
you chusc, musk or ambergris may be dissolved 
in your sugar; mix all.together, make it up to 
roll out, then bake them in a quick oven, and 
sift sonic sugar on them. 

To make Cream Cakes. 

Sift some double refined sugar, beat the whites 
of seven or eight eggs, shake in as many spoon¬ 
fuls of the sugar, grate in the rind of a large le¬ 
mon, drop the froth on a paper, laid on tin, in 
lumps, at a distance, sift a good deal of sugar 
over them, set them hra middling oven, the 
froth will rise, just colour them; you may put 
raspberry jam, and clap two bottoms together; 
set them in a cool oven to dry. 

To make a Fashion Cake. 

¥ 

Mix a handful of flour with a pint .of good 
cream, half a pound’of beef suet, melted and 
sifted, a quarter of a pound of sugar powder, half 
a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, dried 
flowers of orange, a glass of brandy, a little cori¬ 
ander and salt; bake it as all other cakes, about 
an hour, and glaze or garnish it. 

To make Puff Cakes. 

Make.some fine puff paste, roll it as thin as a 
crown piece, take a dish of the bigness of the 
cake you design to makq, and place the same 

over 
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over the paste, which cut round; then put it on 
p sheet of paper, or a tin plate; make another 
round piece of paste in the same manner, cut¬ 
ting it in what figures you please ; till the first ftb- 
Jbess either with a marmalade of apricots, or ap¬ 
ples, or with a cream of pistachios, and cover it 
with your abbess cut out into figures; then bake 
your cake, and when done strew some fine sugar 
over it, and glaze it with a red hot fire shovel; 
put it in a dish, and serve it up either hot or cold; 
if it is filled with cream, serve it up always hot* 

To make Sword Knots. 

i 

Make a second-be.st paste, and roll, it very 
thin; cut it in thongs like ribbons, some with a 
knife, and some with a dented paste cutter, to 
make the scollop; fold them like a sword knot; 
wet the paste with eggs, where it should join to¬ 
gether; bake them on a baking plate; and ; when 
ready to serve, garnish with currant jelly, apri- 
e.ot marmalade, frothed cream, or any thing else. 

To make Lisbon Cake . 

In order to make this cake, get four or five 
pounds of fine flour, make a good puff paste, and 
roll it as thin as a half-crown piece; then put 
over it a dish of the bigness of the cake you de¬ 
sign to make, cut your paste round it, and put it 
upon a sheet of paper; cut out in the same man¬ 
ner seven or eight abbesses more, cutting one of 
them into several figures, to be placed on the top 
of your cake; let them be baked separately, then 
glaze the abbess cut out into figures, and make 
youx cake as follows: put over one of these ab- 

s besses 
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besses a laying of apricot marmalade; over this 
another abbess with a laying of currant jelly; 
then another abbess over the last with gooseberry 
jelly; continue after the same manner to place 
the rest of your abbesses, putting between them 
your several layings of preserved* raspberries, ap¬ 
ple jelly, &c. place on the top your figured and 
glazed abbess, so that the rest may not be seen: 
the cake must be glazed with a white, green, 
and cochineal colour glaze, that it may appear 
no more than one abbess. Make the glaze thus: 
beat together in an earthen vessel with a wooden 
spoon about a pound of powder sugar, the white 
of two eggs, and the juice of half a lemon; if 
tliis mixture proves to be too thin, put some 
more sugar in it; then divide this composition 
into three parts; in the first put nothing, but 
leave it white as it is; in the second, put a little 
cochineal, to make it red; and the third green, 
with some juice of spinach; glaze the cake from 
top to bottom, first with a streak of the white 
composition, then with a streak of the red, and 
afterwards with a streak of the green; following 
the same order till your cake is entirely glazed; 
dry the icing, by putting the cake for a little 
while in a warm oven, or before the fire, turning 
it round pretty often; then lay it on a dish and 
.sene it up; it may be made as'small or as large 
as you please. 

To make, a Cake in Ike Form of a Snail. 

Get some puff paste and cream made after the 
same manner as has been before directed; it may 
be made, either white or green; spread your paste 

the 
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the length of one or two yards, of the breadth of 
four or six fingers, and about the thickness of 
two crown pieces; put your cream in the middle 
of the whole length of it, and close the paste so 
that your cream may not run out, and make it 
in the shape of a sausage; then put it on paper 
well buttered, turning it round to imitate the 
form of a snail, and mb it with beaten eggs; 
bake it in a moderate oven, and glaze it* 

To make white Loaves. 

Take double refined sugar, a little musk, and 
ambergris, wet them with the white of an egg, 
beaten to a froth, to the thickness of a paste; 
when beaten and tempered well together with a 
wooden spoon, rake as much as a filbert, made, 
up and cut round the middle like a loaf; put 
them in the oven upon papers, taking care it be 
not too hot, for they must be perfectly white,, 
only a little coloured at the bottom of the sugar; 
the longer they are beaten with the back of the 
spoon the better* 

To make common Biscuits. 

i 

Beat up six eggs, with a spoonful of rose wa¬ 
ter, and a spoonful of sack; • then add a pound 
of fine powdered sugar, arid a pound of flour; 
mix these into the eggs by degrees, with an 
ounce of coriander seeds; shape them on white 
thin paper’ or tin moulds, in any form you please. 
Beat the white of an egg, and with a feather rub 
it over, and dust some fine sugar over them. Set 
them in an oven moderately heated, till they 
rise and come to a good colour; and if you have 

no 
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no stove to dry them in, put them into the overt 
at night, .and let them stand till morning. 

To inake Batijia Biscuits. 

Take four ounces of' bitter almonds, blanch 
and beat them as fine as you can; in beating 
them, put in the whites of four eggs, one at a 
time, and mix it up with sifted, sugar to a'light 
paste; roll the cakes, and lay them on wafer pa¬ 
per, or tin plates; make the paste so light as to 
take it up with a spoon; then bake them in a 
quick oven. 

To make Sugar Biscuits , a cheap Way. 

Take one pound of fine flour, one pound of 
powder sugar, a few almonds blanched and 
pounded; mix these with six spoonfuls of rose wa¬ 
ter, and the yolks and whites of eight eggs beat 
a full hour; when well mixed, put it into small 
tin pans of various forms, and bake them only 
with the heat of the oven after the batch is drawn, 
and stop the oven very close. 

To make Savoy Biscuits . 

Take eight eggs, separate the whites from the 
yolks, and beat the whites till they are very high; 
then put your yolks in with a pound of sugar, 
beat this for a quarter of an hour, and when the 
oven is ready, put in one pound of fine flour, 
and stir it till it is well mixed; lay the biscuits 
upon the paper and ice them, only taking care 
the oven is lipt enough to bake them speedily. 

Another Way. 

Take twelve eg f gs, leave out half The whites, 
beat them up with a small whisk, put in two or 

three 
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three spoonfuls of rose or' orange flower water, 
and, as you beat it up, strew in a pound of dou¬ 
ble refined sugar well beat and finely sifted; when 
the eggs ancl sugar arc as thick and white as 
cream, take a pound and two ounces of the finest 
flour that is dried, and mix with it; then lay it in 
long* cakes, and bake them in a cool oven. 

To make Naples Biscuits. 

Put three quarters of a pound of very fine flour 
to a pound of fine sugar sifted; sift it three 
times, then add six. eggs well beat, and a spoon¬ 
ful of rose water; when the oven is almost hot, 
make them, but take care that they are not made 
up too wet. 

To make Sponge Biscuits. 

4 

Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for half an hour, 
then put in a pound and an half of fine sugar 
beat and sifted, whisk it well till you see it rise in 
bubbles, then beat the whites to a strong froth, 
and'whisk them well with the sugar and yolks; 
beat in a pound of flour, with the rind of two le- 
mons!grated, butter your tin moulds, put them in, 
and sift line powder sugar over them; put them' 
in a hot oven, but do not stop the mouth of it at 
first; they will take half an hour baking. 

To ?nake Spanish Biscuits. 

Beat the yolks of eight eggs for half an hour, 
then beat in eight spoonfuls of fine sugar, beat 
the whites to a strong froth, then beat them well 
with your yolks and sugar for half an hour; put 
in four spoonfuls of fine flour, and a little lemon 

peel 
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peel grated; bake them on papers in a moderate 
oven. 


To make Drop Ills cults. 

Beat the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of 
six, with one spoonful of rosewater, half an hour, 
then put in ten ounces.of loaf sugar beat and 
sifted ; whisk them well for half an hour, then 
add one ounce of caraway seeds crushed a little, 
and six ounces.of fine flour; whisk in 3’our flour 
gently, drop them on wafer papers, and bake 
them in a moderate oven. 


To make French Biscuits. 

Having a pair of clean scales read}”, in one 
scale put three new laid eggs; in the other scale as 
much dried flour as is equal in weight with the 
eggsj take out the flour, and as much fine pow¬ 
dered sugar; first beat the whites of the eggs up 
well with fire whisk, till the} 7 are of a fine froth; 
put in half an ounce of candied lemon peel cut 
very thin and fine, and beat well; then, by de¬ 
grees, put in the flour and sugar, slip in the 
yolks, and with a spoon temper it well together; 
shape your biscuits on fine white paper with a 
spoon, and throw powdered sugar over them: 
bake them in a moderate oven, not too hot, giv¬ 
ing them a fine colour on the top; when they 
are baked, with a fine knife cut them off from the 
paper, and lay them in boxes for use. 


To make Lemon Biscuits. 

Take the whites of four eggs, and yolks of ten, 
beat them a quarter of an hour with' four spoon¬ 
fuls of orange flower water; add to it one pound 
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of loaf sugar beaten and sifted; beat them an 
hour longer, stir in half a pound of dry flour, and 
the peel of a lemon grated off; butter the pan, 
seer some sugar over them as you put them into 
the oven, and when they are risen, take them out 
and lay them on a clean clothe when the oven is 
cool put them in again on sieves, and let them 
stand till they are dry and will snap in breaking. 

'To make hard Biscuits. 

Take half a peck of fine flour, one ounce of 
caraway seeds, the whites of two eggs, a quarter 
of a pint of ale yeast, and .as much warm water 
as will make it into a stiff paste; form it into 
long rolls, bake them an hour, and the next day 
pare them round; then slice them into pieces 
about half an inch thick, dry them in the oven, 
draw and turn them and dry the other side, and 
they will keep a whole year. 

To make iced Biscuits , the French Way . 

Take the whites of eight, and the yolks of six 
eggs, put to them one pound of loaf sugar beat 
and seered, and beat them two hours; have ready 
fourteen ounces of fine flour double beat, sifted,.- 
and well dried in an oven, or over coals; when 
the oven is swept and your plates buttered, put 
in the flour as fast as you can mingle them toge¬ 
ther, and lay them upon the* plates, putting a 
little musk and ambergris, finely beat, into them; 
you must be very quick after the flour is in, and 
set them in a quick oven; this will niake twenty 
large ones, laying one spoonful out for each. 


z# 
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To make Ch'ange Biscuit 

Take your oranges and water them two days, 
boil them tender, shift the water they are boiled 
in, and put them to another that is hot; when 
they are tender take them up, and put them in a 
cloth to dry, minding the meat be taken out of 
the oranges; then take their weight and half of 
double, refined sugar, finely beaten* let your 
oranges be beat in a stone mortar, strew the sugar 
on them as they are beating, and when the pulp 
is very small, and the sugar taken up with beat¬ 
ing, then take it out and lay it on glasses like 
your paste, minding to be quick in laying it out, 
for 'fear it should grow rough and dry too fast; 
set them in an oven after manchets, and keep them 
in a stove to dry; ‘beat the pulp of your oranges 
very small, or else they will look rough, dark, 
tough, and harsh. 

To make Annisecd Biscuits. 

To’every twelve pounds of dough put twenty 
ounces of butter, a pound of sugar, two ounces 
of annisecds, with a little rose water, and -what 
spice you think fit, and b.akc it in a moderate 
oven. 

To 'make Nuns'* Biscuits. 

Take the whites of six eggs, and beat them to 
a froth, take also half a pound of almonds, blanch 
and beat them with the froth of the whites of 
your eggs as it rises; then take the yolks, with a 
pound of fine sugar; beat these well together, 
and mix your almonds with the eggs and sugar; 
put in a quarter of a pound of flour, with the peel 
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of two lemons grated, and some citron finely 
shred; bake them in little cake pans in a quick 
oven, and when they are coloured, turn them on 
tins to harden the bottoms; but before you set 
them in the oven again, strew some double re¬ 
fined sugar on them finely sifted; remember to 
butter your pans, and fill them but half full. 

To make Black Caps of Apples . 

Pare them, lay them in your pan, strew a few 
cloves over them, a little lemon peel cut very 
small, and two or three blades of cinnamon, with 
some coarse sugar; cover the pan with brown 
paper, set them in an oven with the bread, and 
let them stand till the oven is cold. 

To make Chocolate Almonds . 

* 

Take a pound of chocolate, finely grated, and 
a pound and an half of the best sugar, finely 
sifted; soak some gum dragon in orange flower 
water, and work them into what form you please; 
the paste must be stiff; dry them in a stove. You 
may write devices on paper, roll them up, and 
put them in the middle. 

To make Wafers. 

Take a pound of fine flour, and eight eggs, 
beat them well together; put in a penny loaf 
grated, one nutmeg, two glasses of sack, a 
spoonful of yeast, better than half a pound of 
melted butter, and as much milk.as will make it 
a thick batter; let it stand three or four hours to 
rise; they must be well beaten, and when you 
have rolled them out thin, put them into any 
shape, and bake them. 


T 
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Another Way. 

Dry the flour very well, either in a silver or 
pewter bason, on a charcoal fire; stir it often that 
it may not burn, and when cold sift it through 
a hair sieve; then make a thin batter with cream, 
a. little water, sack, cinnamon, and .mace beaten 
and’sifted, with double refined sugar: mix and 
beat all well together, -and when vour irons are 
clean and very hot, rub them with a little butter 
and a clean rag, then put them on and turn the 
irons, first one way and then another, till you 
think they are brown, which will be in a short 
time; take them off* the irons, and roll .them 
about your finger or a stick/ and keep them in a 
tin pot near the fire; you must make them over 
a quick charcoal fire, or else they will not come 
oif the irons'whole. 

To make Sugar Wafers. 

Sift some fine sugar, put about two spoonfuls 
at a time in a small silver porringer or silver la¬ 
bile; wet it with juice of lemon tiil it be a little 
thin; put in two drops of sack, with what per¬ 
fume you like, throw it over a very slow lire; 
when a tlnn white skin rises, stir it, and drop it 
Oii square papers as broad as jour hand; .if you 
make coloured ones, mix the colours as you do 
lemons, and/ make them as thin as you can, 
which ’you must do by turning your papers up 
and down; make it run, and spread it with your 
fingers; about two spoonfuls will make three or 
four wafers; they-do best upon thin papers, that 
you may turn*them round, and work them toge- 
tlier as is used to be done'for sugar; place mid 

pin 
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pin them up at one corner, in a warm place, till 
they are dry: it must not be in too hot a place 
when it comes off. 

To make Bean or Almond Bread. 

Take a pound of pure white almonds, and 
blanch them in cold water, taking* care you pare 
not the almonds; take a pound of double refined 
sugar, beat and sifted; then do .your almonds, 
and slice them the round way; as you cut them 
strew on sugar, stirring them altogether that 
they do not stick; be sure you have sugar to the 
last, and always stir them, for if they cleave to 
each other they will not be good; they must be 
put in an earthen bason ; put in a small spoonful 
of caraway seeds,, mingle these well together, and 
add a little gum-dragon dissolved in rose water 
and strained, put .in also three grains of musk 
and ambergris, dissolved in hue' sugar, and the 
froth of two eggs beaten with rose water; make 
your froth as light as you can, and put in two' 
spoonfuls of''fine flour; when these arc well mix¬ 
ed, lay them on wafers as broad as macaroons, 
and the thickness of two flat almonds; open 
them with a knife or bodkin, lest two or three 
pieces stick together; lay them as hollow and 
low as you can to make them appear in the best 
manner, and tbe quicker you lay them out the 
more hollow they will be; .put them in a well 
heated oven, minding they do'not scorch, which 
will destroy their beauty; when they are half 
baked take them out, wash them with the white 
of an egg, scrape a little sugar over them, and 
let the egg be beaten to a froth, but let not your 

t 2 sugar 
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sugar be too gross; set them into the oven about 
half an hour, then you may take them out, and 
when cold put them up. 

Note .—You may lay out bean bread upon 
whole sheets of wafers, and cut round to 
their size; the quantity being, one pound 
of sugar, one pound of almonds, six sheets 
of wafers, and one pennyworth of gum- 
dragon. You may leave out either the 
musk or ambergris, if you please. 

To make Tumbles of Almonds. 

Take three ounces of almonds, blanch and co* 
ver them with a cloth from the air, beat them in 
a stone mortar very fine, and, as you beat them, 
drop in a little gum-dragon laid in sack, to keep 
them from oiling; when they are almost b'eaten 
enough, take the white of an egg beaten to froth, 
one pound of double refined sugar finely beaten, 
and put it in by degrees, working it with your 
hands till it is all in a paste; roll it out and 
bake it upon buttered plates, and set them in an 
hot oven. 

To make Jumbles. 

Take a pound of fine flour and half a pound 
of sugar beaten and seered, rub in a piece of but¬ 
ter the bigness of an egg, a little mace finely 
shred, the yolks of four eggs, and the whites of 
three of them; beat them with" rose water and a 
few caraway seeds, make it up in paste, with 
crcajn, in what shape you please, and bake them: 
one pound of sugar and ten eggs make them exr 
tremely rich. 


To 
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To malic Lady Leicester s hollow Gumboils. 

Take the white of three eggs, squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and the peel grated in; with a 
whisk heat it up to a froth, have ready half a 
pound of double refined sugar finely sifted, take 
off the froth as it rises, and put it into the su¬ 
gar till it be wet and thick like paste, roll it into 
what form you please, lay thpm upon paper, and 
.put them in a moderate hot oven. 

To make Apricot Jumbles. 

Take apricots, pare and slice them into a clean 
dish, set them on the lire, and with a wooden 
spoon bruise them so that the pulp may be small; 
dry them on the coals, stirring till they are 
dry and tough; lay them out in glasses in a 
stove, for two or three days, cut them out in 
long pieces and roll them into rounds and shapes 
like tumbles; they must be rolled in double re¬ 
fined sugar, and then dry them well in a stove. 

To make Orange Tumbles. 

Take four oranges, let the peels be large, with 
thick rinds; take out all the meat, and boil them 
in three several waters till they are tender, and 
the bitterness out of them; then Squeeze them 
hard, dry them in a coarse cloth, beat them in a 
stone mortar till they are come to a pulp; then 
take as much double refined sugar, scered, as 
will work it into paste, and roll it into what 
shape you think proper. 

To make Sugar Puff's. 

Take the whites of ten eggs and beat them till 
they rise to a high froth; put it in a stone mor¬ 
tal', 
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tar, or wooden bowl, and add as much double 
refined sugar as will make it thick; put in some 
ambergris to give it a taste, and rub it round the 
mortar for half 4 an liour; put in a few caraway 
seeds, take a‘ sheet of wafers and lay it on as 
broad as a six-pence and as high as you can; 
put them in a moderate hot oven seven or eight 
minutes,, and they will look as white as snow. 

To make Seed Puffs. 

Take gum-dragon and sf:eep it in rose water; 
some double refined sugar, seer and wet it with 
some gum as stiff as paste; work it with a spoon 
till it becomes white, roll it out upon white pa¬ 
per very thin, and cut it out in shapes with a jig- 
ging-iron, and bake it in an oven, taking cave 
not to scorch it. 

To make Tumblets . 

Take of fine sugar and flour one pound each, 
eight eggs, with their whites taken out, and heat 
the yolks with two spoonfuls of rose water; take 
the quantify of a walnut of butter, which, along 
with the eggs, put to half the quantity of sugar 
and flour, and mingle in the other half gradu¬ 
ally. Somc,makc tumblets thus: take a pound'of 
sugar, and mix it to the white of an egg well 
beaten; put to it a little grated lemon peel, mak¬ 
ing it in little balls; put them upon round pa- 
persi and do them in a pan over the fire till they 
are enough. 

To make Macaroons. 

Take a pound of almonds, scald and blanch 
them, and throw them into cold water: drv them 

/ < t* i • 
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in a cloth, pound them in a mortar, and moisten 
them with orange'flower water, or the white of 
an egg, lest they turn to oil; afterwards take an 
equal quantity of white powder sugar, the tvhitcs 
of four eggs, and a little milk; beat all well to¬ 
gether, shape them round upon, wafer-paper with 
a spoon, and bake them, in a gentle oven on tin 
plates. 

Another Way. 

Take a quarter of a pound of almonds'blanch¬ 
ed, and three ounces of sugar secred; beat these 
together, with a little of tiie white'of an egg and 
rose water, till it is thicker than batter; then 
drop it on wafer-paper arid bake it; 

To make brown Almond. Gingerbread. 

Take a quarter of a pound of blanched al¬ 
monds, beat exceeding fine with water wherein 
gum-arabic has been steeped, with a few drops of 
lemon juice, as much cinnamon beat, and some 
ginger finely grated and seerecl, as to make it 
brown; make it sweet, and smooth it well, roll 
it out, and cut it in square cakes roiled very thin; 
dry it iit a stove or before the fire. 

Another Way. 

Take three pounds of flour, a pound of sugar, 
a pound of butter rubbed in very fine, with two 
ounces of ginger, and a grated nutmeg; mix 
these with a pound of treacle and a quarter of a 
pint of cream warmed together; then make your 
bread stiff', roll them out, and make them in thin 
cakes, and bake them in a stove or oven. 


To 
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To make Gingerbread . 

Take a pound and an half of London treacle, 
two eggs beat, half a pound of brown sugar, one 
ounce of ginger beat and sifted, of cloves, mace, 
and nutmeg, all together, half an ounce; of very 
fine coriander and caraway seeds, half an ounce 
each; two pounds of butter melted, and mixed 
together; add as much flour as will knead it into 
a very stiff paste, and roll it out;, cut it into what 
form ypu-please, bake it in a quick oven on tin 
plates; and a little time will be sufficient. 

* 

Another Way . 

4 

Take three pounds of fine flour, the rind of a 
lemon dried and beat to powder, half a pound or 
more of sugar, and an ounce and an half of beat 
ginger; mix all these together, and inakc.it stiff 
bv adding and working in treacle; make it into 
what form you please; you may put candied 
orange peel and citron in it; butter the paper it 
is baked on, and bake it hard and firm. 

To make Whigs . 

Take a pound of butter cut in slices and put it 
into a pint of milk, set it on the lire till it is melt¬ 
ed, and take a quarter of a peck of flour, with 
some cloves, mace and ginger; then beat four 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of good yeast, and three, 
or four spoonfuls of sack; when the milk is as 
warm as though just come from the cow, mix 
all together to a paste, and let it lie half an hour 
to rise ; then put to it a pound of caraway com¬ 
fits, mould them into whigs, and bake them on 

papers; 
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papers; the oven must be very hot, and they will 
take a considerable time in baking. 

O 

To make light Whigs. 

Take a pound and an half of flour, and mix it 
with a pint of milk made warm; cover it, and 
let it lie by the fire half an hour; then take half 
a pound of sugar and half a pound of butter, 
work them in the paste, and make it into wliigs 
with as little flour as possible, and if the oven is 
quick they will rise very much. 

To make Chocolate Puffs. 

Take half a pound of chocolate grated, and a' 
pound of double refined sugar beat fine and sift¬ 
ed ; with the whites of two eggs make a paste, 
and have ready some more sugar to strew on the 
tins; turn the rough side upwards, and bake them 
in a slow oven; you may form the paste into any 
shape, and colour it with different colours. 

To make Black Caps , the best Way. 

Take a dozen and a half of very large French 
pippins, or golden rennets, cut them in half and 
lay them with the flat side downwards; lay them 
as close to each other as you can, press the juice 
of a lemon into two spoonfuls of orange flower 
water, and mix them altogether; shred some le¬ 
mon peel into it, and'grate some double refined 
sugar over it; put them into a quick oven, and 
half an hour’s baking will be sufficient. 


u 
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TARTS, CUSTARDS, CHEESE¬ 
CAKES, &c. 

An apple tart is made the same way as a pie, 
but if to be eaten cold, make the short crust ;• which 
must be observed with all tarts intended'to be 
eaten cold. If you use tin patties to bake in, butter 
them, and put a little crust all over them, or you 
will not be able to take them out; but if you 
bake them in glass or china* only an upper crust 
will be necessary, as you will not want to take 
them out when sent to table; lay fine sugar at the 
bottom, then your cherries, plumbs, or whatever 
you may want to put in them, and put sugar at 
the top. Currants and raspberries make an ex¬ 
ceeding good tart, and do not require much bak¬ 
ing. Cherries require but little baking; goose¬ 
berries, to look red, must stand a good while in 
the oven. Apricots, if green, require more bak¬ 
ing than when ripe; quarter or halve-ripe apri¬ 
cots, and put in some of the kernels. Pre¬ 
served fruit, as damascenes "and bullace, require 
but little baking; fruit that is preserved high 
should not be baked at all; but the crust should 
first be baked upon a tin the size the tart is to be; 
cut it with a marking-iron, or not, and when 
cold, take it ofh and lay it on the fruit. Apples 
and pears intended to be put into tarts must be 
pared, cut into quarters, and cored; cut the 
quarters across again, set them on in a saucepan 
with as much water as will barely cover them, 
and let them simmer on a slow fire just till the 

fruit 
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fruit is tender; put a good piece of lemon peel 
into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready; lay fine sugar at bottom, then your 
fruit, and a little sugar at top; pour over each 
tart a tea-spoonful of the liquor they were boiled 
in ; then put on your lid, and bake them in a 
slack oven. Apricot tarts may be ,made in the 
same manner, observing that you must not put 
in any lemon juice. 

To make Rhubarb Tarts . 

Take stalks of English rhubarb, that grow in 
the gardens, peel and cut it the size of goose¬ 
berries; sweeten it, * and make them as you do 
gooseberry tarts. These tarts may be thought 
singular, but they are very fine ones and have 
a pretty flavour; the leaves of rhubarb are a fine 
thing to eat for a pain in the stomach, the roots 
for tincture, and the stalks for tarts. 

To make Angelica Tarts. 

Take the stalks, peel them, cut them' into lit¬ 
tle pieces, pare some golden pippins or nonpa¬ 
reils, of each an equal quantity; first take away 
the parings of the apples and the cores, boil them 
in as much water as will cover them, with a little 
lemon peel and fine sugar till it is like a very thin 
syrup, then strain it ofij and set the syrup on the 
fire again with the angelica, let it boil about ten 
minutes, when the crust is ready, lay a sliced ap¬ 
ple and a layer of angelica, so on till the patti- 
pans are full, and bake them, filling them first 
with the syrup. 
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To make a Raspberry Tart with Cream. 

Roll out some thin puff paste, and lay it in a 
pattipan; lay in some raspberries, and strew over 
them some very fine sugar; put on the lid and 
bake it ; cut it open, and put in half a pint of 
cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well beat, 
and a little .sugar; let it stand to becold before 
it is sent to bake. 

To make Orange or Lemon Tarts . 

Take six large oranges or lemons, rub them 
well with salt, put them in water for two days, 
with a handful' of salt in it; change them into 
fresh v/ater every day (without salt ) for a fort¬ 
night, put them into a saucepan of water, and 
boil them for two or three hours till they are ten¬ 
der, cut them into half quarters, and then three 
corner-ways, as thin as possible; pare, quarter, 
and core six pippins, put them into a saucepan 
with a pint of water, boil them till they are ten¬ 
der, break them smooth with a spoon, and put 
the liquor and pippins to your oranges or lemons, 
with a pound of fine sugar, and boil all together 
for a quarter of an hour; if for an orange tart, 
squeeze in the juice of an orange; if for lemon, 
the juice of a lemon; put it into gallipots, and 
when cold tie paper over them: when you make 
the tarts, let your china or other pattipans be 
small and shallow, fill them nearly full, and put 
a thin puff paste over them, ice them, and bake 
them in a slow oven till the paste is done. 

To make green Apricot Tarts . 

Take green apricots, put some vine or cabbage 

leaves 
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leaves at the bottom of a preserving-pan, put 
them in, and cover them with spring water; put 
vine or cabbage leaves at tbe top, put a, board or 
trencher on, to keep them under water, and scald 
them till they are yellow; then take them out, 
put them into cold water a minute, and take 
them out of the water; put vine or cabbage 
leaves at the bottom of your preserving pan; put 
them in, and cover them with cokl spring water; 
put vine or cabbage leaves over them, set them 
at a good distance from the fire, and let them 
simmer up, but not boil; put them away all night 
in the pan and liquor, and the next morning they 
will be green; take them out, and put them-into 
another pan, with as much, of the liquor as will 
moisten them, sweeten them with fine, sugar to 
your palate, give them a boil till the sugar is 
melted, and when they are cold make them into 
tarts, in china, earthen-ware, or tin pattipans, 
with what sort of paste you please, ice them, and 
bake tjiem in a slow oven till tbe paste is done. 

To make green Almond Tarts . 

Gather tbe almonds off the tree before they 
begin to shell, and rub off the down with a coarse 
cloth; have a pan of spring water ready to put 
them in, as fast as they are done; put them into 
a skillet, cover them with spring water, and set 
them over the fire at a great distance till it sim¬ 
mers; change the water twice, and let them re¬ 
main in till they begin to be tender; then take 
them out, and put them in a clean cloth, with 
another over them, and gently press them, to 
jnake them dry; then make a syrup with double 

refined 
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refined sugar, put them in, and simmer them a 
few minutes; repeat it the next day; put them 
into a stone jar, and cover them very close, for 
if the least air gets to them they will turn black ; 
when you use them, put them into pattipans, and 
put either puff or tart paste over them; ice and 
bake them in a moderate oven. 

To make Icing for Tarts . 

Beat up the white of an egg to a high froth, 
with a paste brush put it on the top of the tarts, 
and sift on them fine powder sugar; before you 
put them m the oven sprinkle a little water over 
them. Ch* thus: beat up the white of an egg to 
a high froth, and put in two ounces of fine pow¬ 
der sugar; with a wooden spoon beat it well for 
a quarter of an hour, then with a knife lay it very 
thin over the tarts. 

To make Apple or Pear Tarts. 

Bare them first, then cut them into quarters, 
and take the cores out; cut each across again; 
throw them into a saucepan, with no more water 
in it than will just cover the fruit; let them sim¬ 
mer over a slow fire till they are tender; before 
you set your fruit on the fire, take care to put a 
large piece of lemon peel into the water; have 
the pattipans in readiness, and strew fine sugar 
at the bottom; then lay in the fruit, and cover 
them with as much of the same simar as vou 

o 

think sufficient; over each tart pour a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of lemon juice, and three spoonfuls of the li¬ 
quor in which they were boiled; then lay the lid 
over them, and put them into a slack oven. If 

the 
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the. tarts be made of apricots, &c. you must nei¬ 
ther pare, cut, nor stone them, nor 'use lemon, 
juice, which is the only difference between these 
and other fruits. Observe, with respect to pre¬ 
served tarts, only lay in - the preserved fruit, and 
put a very thin crust over them, and bake them 
as short a time as possible. 

To make a Cream Tart . 

Put into a stew-pan two spoonfuls of fine flour, 
with the yolks of six eggs, reserving the whites 
of them. Mix your flour in a quart of milk, 
and season it with sugar and a stick of cinna¬ 
mon, keep it stirring with a ladle, and,put in a 
good lump of butter; the cream being half- 
done, put in some green lemon . grated, some 
preserved lemon peel shred small, with some bit¬ 
ter almond biscuits, let the whole be thoroughly 
done; when ready, let it be cold, then put an 
abbess of puff paste in a baking pan, with a boi> 
der of paste, and put your cream over it, mix it 
with some orange flower water and the whites of 
eggs beat up to a froth; take care not to over-fill 
your custard, and let it be done either in the oven 
or under the cover of a baking pan, with fire un¬ 
der an,cl over; when ready and glazed with su¬ 
gar, by means of a red-hot fire-shovel, serve it 
up hot. 

To ?nake a Pistachio Tart. 

/ 

Get a pound of pistachio scalded, pound them 
and do them as been before directed; take three 
or four Savoy biscuits, moisten them a little with 
cream or milk, let them be handled like paste ; 

then 
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then mix them, and proceed in the same man¬ 
ner as with almond tarts. 

Another Way. 

r 

The pistachios being scalded and pound¬ 
ed, mix them with some pastry cream; strew 
over them sugar, rasped green lemon peel, and 
preserved lemon peel cut small; add the whites 
of six eggs beat up to a froth; do the rest as 
before. 

Note .—The above two compositions with 
pistachios, are to be made use of with 
tarts, and in the following pastry. 

To make a Chocolate Tart . 

Put two spoonfuls of fine flour in a stew-pan, 
with the yolks of six eggs, reserve their whites, 
mix these with some milk, add a quarter of a 
•pound of rasped chocolate, with a stick of cinna¬ 
mon, some sugar, a little salt, and some rasped 
green lemon peel; let them be a little time 
over the fire, after which put.in a little preserved 
lemon peel cut small, and having tasted whether 
it has a fine flavour, let it cool; when cold, mix 
this with the reserved whites of eggs beat .up to a 
froth, doing the rest as before directed. 

Another Way. 

Put a spoonful of rice flower and a little salt 
into a pan, with- the yolks of five eggs, a little 
milk, and mix them well together; then add a 
pint of cream, and as much sugar as is neces^ 
sary; set it all to boil over a stove, taking care 
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that it does not curdle; then grate some choco¬ 
late into a plate, dry it a little before the fire, and 
when your cream is boiled, take it off the fire, 
mix your chocolate well with it, and set it by to 
cool; sheet a tart-pan, putin your cream and- 
bake it; when it is baked, glaze it with powdered 
sugar and a red-hot shovel; so serve it up. 

To make a Cowslip Tart, 

Take the blossoms of a gallon of cowslips, 
mince them very small, and beat them in a mor¬ 
tar; put to them a handful or two of grated Na¬ 
ples biscuit, and about a pint and an half of 
cream, boil them a little over the fire, then take 
them oh; and beat them in eight eggs, with a 
little cream; if it does not thicken, put it over 
again till -it does; take care that it does not cur¬ 
dle ; season it with sugar, rose water, and a little 
salt; bake it in a dish or little open tartest: it 
is best to let your cream be cold before you stir 
in the eggs.- 

To make green Gooseberry Tarts . 

You may‘either use them whole, or make a 
marmalade of them, with a good syrup ; this last 
is .the best method, for by this‘means you can 
easily judge how sweet they are; for the marma¬ 
lade they ought to be stoned when they are 
pretty large. 

To make Minced Pies * 

Pare and core two pounds of golden pippins, 
two pounds of suet clean picked, and two pounds 
of raisins of the sun stoned; chop these sepa¬ 
rately very fine, add two pounds of currants 

x washed, 
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washed, dried, and rubbed very clean in a cloth ; 
put these ingredients together into a large pan, 
strew in half an ounce of cinnamon beaten fine, 
a pound of lump sugar pounded, the peel of a 
lemon cut fmc, the juice of a Seville orange, a 
gill of sack, and a gill of brandy; mix all well 
together, then put it close down in a pot, and 
lay over it writing paper dipped in brandy; when 
you. make pies, add sweetmeats to them, if you 
chuse; but they are exceeding good without 


To make Minced Pies for Lent . 

Boil six eggs hard, a dozen of golden pippins 
pared and cored, a pound of raisins of* the sun 
stoned; chop these separately very fine; a pound 
of currants washed, cleaned, and rubbed in a 
cloth, two ounces of sugar pounded, an ounce 
of citron, and an ounce of candied orange, both 
cut small, a quarter of an ounce of beaten cinna¬ 
mon, two cloves beat fine* and half a nutmeg 
grated, a gill of canary, and half a gill of bran* 
dy; squeeze in the juice, of a Seville orange; mix 
these, all well together, and press them close down 
info a pot for use. 


J To make Almond Castartf. 

Take half a pound of sweet Jordan almonds, 
and three bitter almonds, blanch and beat them 
very fine with orange flower water, and the yolks 
of six eggs well beat and strained/' with a quart 
of sweet cream; mix all together, and sweeten it 
to your palate; set it oyer a slow fire, and keep 
it stirring one way till it be thick, then pour it 

into 
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into your cups, and if you would have it richly 
perfumed, put in a grain of ambergris. 

To make Lemon Custard. 

Beat the yolks of ten eggs, strain them, beat 
them with a pint of cream; sweeten the juice of 
two lemons, boil it with the "peel of one; strain 
it; when cold, stir it to the cream and. eggs till 
it nearly boils; or put it into a dish, grate over 
the rind of a lemon, and brown with a sala¬ 
mander. 

To make Rice Custard. 

Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg 
into a quart of cream; boil it, then strain it, and 
add to it some whole rice boiled, and a little 
brandy; sweeten it, stir it over the fire till it 
thickens, and serve it up in cups or a dish: it 
may be eaten either hot or cold. 

To make baked Custard. 

Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon; 
when cold, take four eggs, leaving out two of 
the whites, $ little rose and orange flower water 
;jnd sack, nutmeg and sugar to your palate; 
mix them well together,-and bake them in china 
cups. 

To make Orange Custard. 

Take the juice of ten oranges, strain and 
sweeten them to your taste, dissolve your sugar 
in the juice pver the fire; when cold, take six 
and twenty yolks of eggs, beat them well, and 
mingle them with a quart of cream ; put the 
juice of ten oranges More in, and strain all toge¬ 
ther, stirring them all the time they are over the 

x 2 fire, 
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fire, one way, for fear of curding; when it is of 
a good thickness pour it into your cups. 

Another JVay . 

Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil 
it tender; beat it very fine in a mortar, and put 
to it a. spoonful of brandy, a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, the juice of a Seville orange, and 
the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well toge¬ 
ther for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees 
a pint of boiling cream; keep beating them till 
they are cold, then put them in custard cups, and 
set them in an earthen dish of hot water; let 
them stand till they are set, then take them out, 
and stick preserved orange on the top: they may 
be served up either hot or cold. 

To make Cream Custard. 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf extremely 
fine, and put it into a quart of cream, with half 
a pound of fresh butter, and the yolks of a dozen 
eggs; put to them as much sugar as.you chuse, 
then let it thicken over the fire, make the cus-r 
tards shallow^, and vdien they have stood half an 
hour in a slow oven, grate some loaf sugar over 
them, and serve them up. 

To make a plain Custard. 

Take a quart of cream or new milk, a stick of 
cinnamon, four laurel leaves, and some large 
mace, boil them all together; take twelve eggs, 
beat them well together, sweeten them, and put 
them in your pan; bake them, or boil them, stir¬ 
ring them all one w^ay, till they are of a proper 
thickness; boil your spice and leaves first, and 

wheq 
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when the milk is cold, mix your eggs and boil 
it: von may leave out the spice, and on iy use 
the laurel leaves, or, in the room of that, four or 
live bitter almonds. 

Another Way . 

Take a quart of new milk, the yolks of six 
eggs, beat fine and strained, and half a small 
.nutmeg grated; sweeten all to your palate, and 
either bake or boil them. 

Another Way, 

Boil a quart of cream, then sweeten it with 
fine powder sugar, and beat up the yolks of eight 
eggs, with two spoonfuls of orange flower water; 
stir all together, strain it through a sieve, set 
them on the fire, and keep them stirring all one 
way till they are of a proper thickness; then 
pour them into your cups, and put them soon 
after in a stew-pan,- Avith as much water as will 
rise half up the cups, set the stew-pan over a 
charcoal fire, and let it simmer so as to have them 
of a proper thickness. 

To make a Cream Posset . 

♦ 

Take twelve eggs, leave out two or three 
whites, take out all the treads, and beat them 
Avell into the bason you make your posset in; 
add half a pound of sugar, a pint of sack, 
and a nutmeg grated; stir it and set it on a 
chafing-dish of coals till it is more than blood 
warm; take a quart of sweet cream, when it boils 
pour it into a bason, coA'er it with a warm plate 
and a cloth, then set it on a chafing-dish of em¬ 
bers 
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bcrs till it be as thick as you wish, and strew on 
some fine cinnamon. 

To make Cheesecakes . 

Take a gallon of new milk, set it as for a 
chccsc, and gently whey it; break it into a mor¬ 
tar, put to it the yolks of six eggs, and four of 
the whites; sweeten it to your taste, put in a 
'nutmeg, some rose water, and sack; mix these 
together, set over the fire a quart of cream, and 
make it into a hasty-pudding; mix all together 
well, and fill your pattipans just as they are go¬ 
ing into the oven, which must be ready imme¬ 
diately to receive them; when they rise well up, 
they are enough; make ) r ou paste; take about a 
pound of flour, and strew three spoonfuls of loaf 
sugar, beat and sifted, into it; rub in a pound of 
butter, one egg, and a spoonful of rose water, 
the rest cold fair water; make it into a paste, 
roll it very thin, put it into your-pans, and fill 
them almost full. 


Another IVay. 

Take tender, curds, two gallons of milk, a 
quart of cream, and force the curd through a 
canvas strainer; add to this half a pound of good 
butter, a pint of cream, the yolks of twelve eggs, 
and two whites, put nutmeg, rose water, and salt 
to your own taste; mingle these well together, 
and add to this a pound of currants washed, 
plumped, and dried; mix them all together, put 
them into coffins, and bake them in an oven or 
.hot stove. 


Another 
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Another Way . 

Take the curd of a gallon of milk, three quar¬ 
ters of a pound of fresh butter, two grated bis¬ 
cuits, two ounces of blanched almonds pounded, 
with a little sack and orange flower, half a pound 
of currants and seven eggs, some spice and su¬ 
gar, beat them up in a little cream, till the} 7 are 
very light, and then make your cheesecakes. 

To make Potatoe or Lemon Cheesecakes . 

Take six ounces of potatoes, four ounces of le¬ 
mon peel, four ounces of sugar, and four ounces 
of butter; boil the lemon peel till tender, pare 
and scrape the potatoes,- boil • them tender and 
bruise them; beat the lemon peel with the su¬ 
gar, then beat them all together well, and let 
it lie till cold; put crust in your pattipans and 
fill them a little more than half; bake them in a 
quick oven half an hour, and sift some double 
refined sugar on them as they go in; this quan¬ 
tity will make a dozen small pattipans. 

To make Mrs. Harrison's Cheesecakes . 

» 

For the paste use a quart of fine flour, or more, 
a pound of butter rubbed into the flour,, with a 
quarter of a pound of sugar beat fine, two spoon¬ 
fuls of orange flower water; make it into a paste 
and lay it‘in pattipans for the curd; take the 
yolks of twelve eggs beat in a pint of very thick 
cream; when the cream boils up put in the eggs, 
then take it off’ and put it in a cloth over a cul¬ 
lender; whey some new milk with runnetfor the 
other curd, when you temper them together, 
take a pound of currants, three quarters of a 

pound 
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pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of an ounce of nutmegs, four spoonfuls of rose 
water, and bake them quick. 

To make Orange Cheesecakes. 

Take half a pound of Jordan almonds, beat 
them very fine, and put to them a little sack or 
orange.flower water, lest they turn to oil; the 
yolks of eight eggs, and three whites, three quar¬ 
ters of a ‘pound of melted butter, and the rinds 
•of tAvo Seville oranges, grated and Avell beaten ; 
mix these all together and SAveeten it to your 
taste;, the oven must be as quick as can be Avith- 
out burning them; and-a very little time will 
bake them. 

To make -Rice Cheesecakes . 

Take a pound of ground rice, and boil it in a 
gallon of milk, with a little whole cinnamon, till 
it be of a good thickness; pour it into a pan, and 
put about three quarters of a pound of fresh but¬ 
ter in it; let it stand covered till it is cold; then 
put in tAvelve eggs, and leave half the whites 
out,, and a pound of currants, grate in a small 
nutmeg, and sAA^eeten it to your own palate. 

To make Bread Cheesecakes. 

Having sliced a penny loaf as thin as possible, 
pour on it a pint of boiling cream, and let it 
stand two hours; take eight eggs, half a pound 
of butter, and a nutmeg grated; beat them Avell 
together, and put in half a pound pf currants 
Avell washed and dried before the hre, and a 
spoonful of white Avine or brandy; then bake 
them in pattipuns or raised crust 


To 
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To make Cheesecakes the French Way , called Ra- 

mequins. 

Take good Parmesan, or Cheshire cheese ; melt 
it in a stew-pan with a bit of butter, and one or 
two spoonfuls of water; add as much flour as 
will make it pretty thick, and quit the sides of 
the pan, put it into another pan, and add eggs 
to it, one by one, mixing it well with a wooden 
spoon till it becomes pretty light and clear; add 
one or two pounded anchovies, and a little pep¬ 
per ; bake the cases singly upon a baking-plate, 
or in paper cases, of what shape you please; they 
require but a short time, and a soft oven, and 
must be a served quite hot. 

To make Citron Cheesecakes . 

Boil a quart of cream, and when cold, mix it 
with the yolks of four eggs well beaten; set 
it on the fire and let it boil till it curds; blanch 
some almonds, beat them with orange flower wa¬ 
ter, put them into the cream, with a few Naples 
biscuits and green citron shred fine; sweeten it 
to your taste, and bake them in tea-cups. 

To make Court Cheesecakes . 

Boil a bit of butter in a little water and a little 
salt; thicken it with as much flour as it will take, 
stirring it on the fire constantly until it becomes 
quite a paste; then mix the eggs with it one by 
one, to make it almost as liquid as a thick batter; 
and mix some good cream cheese with it; bake 
it in good puff paste, coloured with yolks of eggs; 
serve it up either hot or cold. 


r 
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To make Apple Fritters . 

Take four yolks of eggs and two whites, beat 
them well together, and strain them; then take a 
pint of cream, make it hot, put to it half a quar¬ 
ter of a pint of sack, and half a pint of ale; when 
cool, put it to the eggs, and beat it well toge¬ 
ther; put in ginger, nutmeg, salt and flour to 
your liking; pare some pippins, slice them in, 
and fry them; they are proper fora side dish for 
supper. 

To make Clary Fritters. 

Beat two eggs well with one spoonful of cream, 
tatifia water, loaf sugar, and two spoonfuls of 
flour; grate in half a nutmeg; have ready wash¬ 
ed and dried clary leaves, dip them in the batter, 
and fry them a nice brown; serve them up with 
quarters of Seville oranges laid round them, and 
good melted butter in a boat. 

To make Raspberry Fritters. 

Grate two Naples biscuits, pour over them half 
a gill of boiling cream, when it is almost cold, 
beat the yolks of four eggs to a strong froth, beat 
the biscuits a little, then beat both well together; 
put to it two ounces of sugar, and as much juice 
of raspberry as will make it a fine pink colour, 
and give it a proper sharpness, drop them into a 
pan of boiling lard, the size of a walnut; when 
you dish them up, stick bits of citron in some, 
and blanched almonds cutlen<rth-wavs in others; 
lay round them green and yellow sweetmeats, and 
serve them up; they are a .pretty corner dish for 
either dinner or supper. 

* T-n 
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To make Plumb Fritters with Rice. 

Grate the crumb of a penny loaf, pour over it 
a pint of boiling cream, or good milk, let it 
stand four or five hours, then beat it very fine, 
put to it the yolks of five eggs, four ounces of 
sugar, and a nutmeg grated, beat them well to¬ 
gether, and fry them in hog’s lard; drain them 
on a sieve, and serve them up with, white wine 
sauce under them. You may put currants in if 
you please. 

To make Strawberry Fritters. 

Make a paste with flour, a spoonful of fine oil, 
chopped lemon peel, half whites of.eggs beat up, 
and white wine sufficient to make it pretty soft, 
and just ready to drop with a spoon; mix some 
large strawberries with it; and drop the size of a 
nutmeg in the hot fritter, for as many as you pro¬ 
pose to make; be careful to take them out, in 
the same manner, as they are draining, and glaze 
them with sugar. 

To make Rice Fritters ; 

Take some rice, wash it in five or six different 
waters, and dry it well before the fire; then beat it 
in a mortar, and sift it through a lawmsieve, that 
it may be very fine; you must have at least an 
ounce of it, then put it into a saucepan, wet'it 
with milk, and when it is well incorporated with 
it, add to it another pint of milk; set the whole 
over a stove or a very slow fire, and keep it al¬ 
ways moving; put in a little sugar, and some 
candied lemon peel grated, keep it over the fire 
till it is almost the thickness of a fine paste, flour 

y 2 a peel, 
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a peel, pour it on, and spread it about with a 
rolling pin ; when it is quite cold, cut it into lit¬ 
tle pieces, taking care that they do not stick,one 
to the other; flour your hands, and roll up your 
fritters handsomely, and fry them. When you 
serve them up pour a little orange flower water 
and sugar over them. These are very handsome 
to garnish or make a side dish with. 

To nlake Orange Fritters. 

Take one or two preserved oranges, which cut 
into,as many pieces as you think proper; make 
a good thick batter, with sweet wine, and finish 
T so as all others ; the same may be done with 
Vmon, befgamotte, or any other fruits. 

To make Curd Fritters. 

Take about a handful of curds, the same quan¬ 
tity of flour, ten eggs well beaten and strained, 
some sugar, cloves, mace and nutmeg beat, and 
a little saffron;-stir all well/together, and fry 
them quick, and of a fme brown. 

To make Olive Fritters. 

Make a thin puff paste, and cut it into small 
bits, in each put a little boiled cream, and mix 
a few pistachio .nuts bruised; wet the borders 
with water or yolks of eggs, to pinch them close; 
fry them of a good colour; you may glaze them 
brown or white; these are also done with apples, 
marmalade, &c, either baked or fried. 

To make Fritters'in the Italian Fashion. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice, very tender, 
in milk; when it is pretty thick, put in a little 

gait, 
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salt, some fine sugar, orange flowers preserved, 
and chopped green lemon peel, a handful of 
flour, and three whole eggs; mix it all well; add 
some currants, or a couple of good apples, peeled 
and cut in small bits; butter a,sheet of paper, 
and put this preparation upon it singly, with a 
spoon, each about the size of a large nutmeg; 
put this sheet of paper into your pan, observing to 
have butter enougli to prevent them burning when 
they quit the paper, take it out and continue fry¬ 
ing them till they are of a good colour; take 
them out to drain upon a sieve; strew upon them 
a little powder sugar; and serve them as hot us 
possible. 

/ 

To make Fritters in the English Fashion. 

Beat uo six whole eggs, with-a good handful 
of flour, salt, fine sugar, green lemon peel chop¬ 
ped, orange flower water, macaroni-drops bruis¬ 
ed, half, a .pint, of good rich cream; rub the in¬ 
side of a stew-pan with butter: boil this prepara¬ 
tion slowly, between two lires, without stirring* 
it; when it is simmered thick enough, turn it 
over upon a dish, and let it cool to harden; 
.when you mean to use it, ent it in small pieces, 
an.d fry it of a good colour; finish as the last. 

' To make Almond Fritters. 

Take half a pound of sweet almonds, and six 
or eight bitter ones, orange flowers, chopped 
lemon peel, sugar in proportion, a handful of 
flour, two or three whites of eggs; pound ail to¬ 
gether some time, with a few drops of water, or 
more whites of eggs, to make it of a proper sup¬ 
pleness, 
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pleness, to roll it in little balls; roll them in flourj 
to fry as force-meat bullets; stew a little fine pow¬ 
der sugar upon them; when they are ready to 
serve. 




CREAMS, &c. 

To make a Cream Curd. 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with a little mace, 
cinnamon, and rose water, to make it sweet; 
when it is as cold as new milk, putin about half 
a spoonful of good ru’nnet, and when it curds, 
serve it up in a cream dish. 

To make Lemon or Orange Cream. 

Squeeze nine lemons or oranges upon a*.pound 
and an half of double refined sugar, :fourteen or 
fifteen spoonfuls of fair water, and set t it on the 
fire till the sugar is all melted; qmt i n 'f^ e white 
of nine eggs, strain it, and set it on the fire 
again; stir it all the while, till you see it begins to 
thicken; then put in about four or five spoonfuls 
of orange flower water; take it off the fire, and 
put it into your glasses; cut some lemon peel in 
small strings, and lay it in the bottom, after be¬ 
ing boiled tender; thip must be done over a char¬ 
coal fire. 

Another Way , 

Take a pint of thick cream, set It on the fire, 
keep it stirring, and let it simmer; make it very 
* sweet. 
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sweet with double refined sugar, keep it stirring 
rill iris pretty cool, then put in the juice of half a 
lemon, with the peel squeezed in ,to give it a line 
bitter; keep stirring till it is cold, then stir it up 
high to bring a froth in the dish; this should be 
made early in the morning for dinner. 

To make clear Lemon Cream . 

Take a little hartshorn jelly, and put into it the 
peel of two lemons, taking care there,is none of 
the white; set it over the fire, let it boil; take 
the whites of six eggs, and beat them well; take 
the juice of four lemons, grate in the peel to the 
juice, let it soak a little while, and afterwards put 
the juice and eggs together; put in such a quan¬ 
tity of double refined sugar as will sweeten it to 
your taste; let it boil very fast near a quarter of 
an hour, then strain it through a jelly bag, and 
as it runs through put it in again, till it is quite 
clear; after which take the peels of the lemons 
boiled in it, and cut them into each glass; stir it 
till it is half cold and put it into the glasses. 


To make yellow Lemon Cream . 

Grate off the peel of four lemons, squeeze the 
juice to it, let it steep four or five hours, strain 
it, put to it the whites of eight eggs and the yolks 
of two, well beaten and strained; add thereto a 
pound of double refihed sugar, a quarter of a pint 
of rose water, and a pint of spring water; stir all 
these well together, set it on a quick fire, but let 
it not boil, and when it creams it is enough. 


To make Orange Cream. 


Take a fine clear Seville orange, pare the rind 

off 
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off very thin, squeeze the juice of four oranges, 
put them into a stew-pan, with half a pint of wa¬ 
ter and half a pound of fine powder sugar; beat 
the whites of five eggs, and mix into it; set 
them on a slow fire, stir it one way till it gets 
thick and white, then strain it'througli a gauze 
sieve, and stir it till it is cold; beat the yolks of 
five eggs very fine, mix all together in a stew- 
pan, put it over a slow fire, stirring it till it 
nearly boils; pour it into a bowl, and continue 
stirring it till it is nearly cold; then put it into 
your cups or glasses. 

To make Spanish Cream. 

Take three spoonfuls of flour of rice secred 
very fine, the yolks of three eggs, three spoonfuls 
of fair water, two spoonfuls of orange flower wa¬ 
ter, and mix them well together; then put to it 
one pint of cream, set it on a good fire, keep it 
stirring till it is of a proper thickness, and then 
pour it into your cups. 

Another TVay. 

Take an ounce of isinglass cut small, dissolve 
it in half a pint of rose water, run it through an 
hair sieve, add to it the yolks of four eggs, beat 
and mixed with three quarters of a pint of cream, 
two sorrel leaves, and sugar to your taste; dip 
the dish in cold water before you put in the 
cream, then cut it out -into what form you 
please, and serve it up. 

To make Loaf Sugar Cream. 

Take a pint of jelly of hartshorn, put in a little 
isinglass, make it thick with almonds or cream, 

which 
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which you please; sweeten it well, and'put it 
into tin pots; let it stand till cold, and when 
you use it, dip the pan in warm water, and take 
it out whole. 

i 

« 

To make Imperial Credin,. 

Take a quart of water, six ounces of hartshorn, 
put them into a stone bottle, and tie it close 
down, do not fill, it too full, and set it in a pot 
of boiling water, or in an oven to bake; let it 
stand three or four hours, strain it through a 
jelly bag, and let it cool, having ready six ounces 
of almonds beat very hue; put into it as much 
cream as jelly, mix them together, strain the al¬ 
monds and cream, and set all together over the 
fire till it be scalding hot; strain it into narrow 
bottom glasses, let them stand a whole day, and 
then turn them out; stick them all over with 
blanched almonds, or pine-apple seeds, laid in 
water a day before you peel them, and they will 
cOme out like a flower; then stick them on the 
cream. 

To make Steeple Cream . 

Put two ounces of ivory, cut very fine, and 
six ounces of hartshorn, into a stone bottle, fill 
it up with fair water to the neck; put in a little 
gum-arabic and gum-dragon, then tie the mouth 
of the bottle close, and set it in a pot of water, 
with hav at the bottom, and let it simmer for six 
hours; take it out, and let it stand an hour be¬ 
fore you open it, for fear it should fly in your 
face; strain it thtough a fine sieve into a pan 
that it may cool; when it is cold, observe that it 
is of a very strong jelly; if it is not, put it into a 

z stew- 
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stew-pan, with two ounces of isinglass, let it sim¬ 
mer till the isinglass is dissolved; then take half 
a pound of sweet almonds, blanch and beat them 
line in a mortar; and as you beat them, put in.a 
little cream, to prevent their oiling, and after¬ 
wards mix them with a pint of thick cream; strain 
them through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, and 
put in a pint of jelly; sweeten it to your palate 
with fine powder sugar, set it over the fire till it 
is scalding hot, taking care that it does not'boil; 
then take it oil* and put a little amber into it, 
strain it through a sieve into a bowl, and let it 
stand a few minutes; have your steeple moulds 
ready, pour it in, let it stand till quite cold, and 
carefully turn it into a dish; garnish with cur¬ 
rant jelly, sweetmeats, or any thing you chuse. 


Another*' Way. 

Take five ounces of hartshorn and two ounces 
of honey, put them into a stone bottle, and fill 
it:* up to the neck with fair water; put in a small 
quantity of gum-arabic and gum-dragon; tie up 
the bottle very close, set it in a pot of water with 
hay at the bottom, let it stand six hours; then 
take it out, let it stand an hour before you open 
it, then strain it, and it will be a strong jelly; 
take a pound-of blanched almonds, beat them 
line, and mix them with Wpint of thick cream ; 
let it.stand a little, strain it, mix it with a pound 
of jelly, and set it over the fire till it is scalding 
hot; sweeten it to vour taste with double refined 
sugar, take It off, put in a little amber, and pour 
it into small gallipots, like a sugar loaf at top; 
when it is cold pour them out, and lay cold whip! 

cream 
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cream about them in heaps, taking care it does 
not boil when the cream is in. 

To make Almond Cream . 

i ( 

Take almonds blanched in cold water, beat 
them fine with rose water and ambergris steeped 
in them, take the yolks of six eggs, beat your 
cream, being boiled with mace; put in your al- 
unonds, and when well mingled, put in your 
eggs, taking care that they only simmer; when, 
it is thick take it off'; your cream must be an ale 
pint, half a pound of almonds, and six whites of 
-eggs; garnish with gilded almonds and dried 
citron. 

Another Way. 

Blanch almonds, bruise them small in a mor¬ 
tar, and strain them through a strainer with fair 
water; strain them again with thick milk, and 
with a quarter of a pound of sugar; put them 
into a pot, add a little salt, and set it over the fire, 
stir it well, to prevent it burning to the pot; when 
it is boiled, take it from the fire, put a ladle of 
fair water into it, cover it with a dish, and let it 
stand; then a clean cloth of an ell long, let it 
be held strait, and cast the cream upon it with a 
ladle; draw from under the cloth, the water from 
the cream, pin the four corners together, and 
hang it up again. 

Another Way . 

Boil a pint of cream, beat an handful of al¬ 
monds very fine with rose water; take the cream 
off the fire and put it to the almonds, stir them 
together and strain it; season it with rose water 
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and sugar, let it toil fast till it is thick, and serve 
it up. 

To make Pistachio Cream. 

Peel your pistachios, beat them very fine, and 
boil them 'in cream; if it is not green enough, 
add a little juice of spinach, thicken it with eggs, 
sweeten it to your palate, pour it into basons, and 
set it by till it is quite cold. 

Another Way . 

Take half a pound of pistachio nuts, break 
them, and take out the kernels; beat them in a 
mortar with a spoonful of brandy, put them'into 
a tossing-pan, with a pint of cream, and the yolks 
of two eggs beat .very fine; stir it gently over a 
slow fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil; 
then put it into a china soup-plate; when it is 
cold, stick some kernels, cut length-ways, all 
over it, and send it to tabic. 

A not her ~ Way . 

Take two ounces of isinglass, boil it in a pint 
of water, with a little lemon peel, and a small 
stick of cinnamon, till thoroughly dissolved; 
strain it through a fine sieve into a stew-pan, 
sweeten it with fine sugar, put in a pint of 
cream; break half a pound of pistachio nuts, 
beat them fine in a mortar with a little cream, 
rub them through a sieve, put them into a stew- 
pan, boil it gently, then pour it into a bowl, and 
let it remain till half eold; afterwards put it into 
what* moulds you please, or deep cups; when 
quite cold, turn it out into a dish, and garnish 
to your fancy. 


To 
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To make Rhenish Cream. 

» 

•Cut two calves feet very small, put them into 
a saucepan, with two quarts of water, a stick of 
cinnamon, and a little lemon peel; boil them 
gently till they arc reduced to less than a.quart, 
strain it, and skim off the fat; put it into a stew- 
pan, with a little lemon peel, two laurel leaves, a 
few coriander seeds, and a little saffron; sweeten 
it with fine sugar to your palate, and let it boil 
up; beat the yolks of eight eggs very fine, take 
the cream off the fire and stir in the egg's well; 
put it over the fire a moment, taking care that 
it-does not boil; strain it through a sieve, put in 
a gill of rhenish wine, stir it till it is half cold, 
then put it into moulds; when ft is cold, turn it 
out into a dish, and garnish as you fancy. 

Another Way . 

Put over the fire a pint of rhenish wine, a stick 
of cinnamon, and half a pound of sugar; while 
this is boiling, take seven yolks and whites of 
eggs, beat them well together with a whisk, till 
your wine is half driven in them, and your eggs 
to a syrup; strike it vjery fast with the whisk till 
it comes to that .thickness that you may lift it 
on the point of a knife, but be sure not to let it 
curdle; add to it the juice of a lemon, and 
orange flower water; pour it into your dish, gar- 
jiish it with citron, sugar, or biscuit, and serve 
it up. 

■To make cold Cream . 

Take a pint of sack or rhenish wine, and a 
good deal of fine sugar; beat fine a quart of good 

cream, 
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cream, and a lemon cut round, a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon, and a sprig of rosemary; pour 
them all together, let them stand a while, and 
beat them up with a rod till they rise; take it off 
with a spoon as it rises, lay it in a pot or glass, 
and then serve it up. 

To make Codling Cream * 

Take twenty fair codlings, core them, beat 
them in a mortar with a pint of cream, strain it 
into a dish, put into it some crumbs of brown 
bread, with a little sack, and dish it up. Goose¬ 
berry cream may be made in the same manner. 

To make Sweetmeat Cream . 

Take some good cream, and slice some pre¬ 
served peaches, apricots, or plumbs into it; 
sweeten the cream with fine sugar, or with the 
syrup the fruit was preserved in; mix all well to¬ 
gether, and put it into your bason. 

To make Stone Cream . 

Take a pint and an half of thick cream, boil 
in it a blade of mace and a stick of cinnamon, 
with six spoonfuls of orange flower water; sweeten 
it to your taste, and boil it till it is thick; pour it 
out, and keep it stirring till almost cold ; then 
put in a small spoonful of Yunnet, and put it in 
your enps or glasses; make it three or four hours 
before you use it. 

To make. Clouted Cream. 

Take a great quantity of new milk from the 
cow, and scald it in a kettle on a charcoal’ 
lire; when it is nearly ready to boil, take it off 

and 
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ancl stir it a little; lade it into a milk-pan, and 
let it stand at least twenty-four hours; divide 
the cream with a knife, as it stands upon the pan, 
and take it off with a skimmer, that the thin 
milk may run away; then lay it in a dish, One 
piece upon another, till your dish be as full as 
you please to have it; keep it twenty-four hours 
before you spread it. 

To make Blanched Cream. 

Take a quart of the thickest cream you can 
get, sweeten it with fine sugar and orange dower 
water; boil it, and beat the whites of twenty 
eo'o's with a little cold cream, take out the 
treads, and when the cream is near boiling, pour 
in your eggs, stirring it well till it comes to a 
thick curd; then take it up, and pass it through 
a hair sieve; beat it well till it is cold, and put 
it in dishes. 


To make a rich Almond or Steeple Cream . 


Put half a pound of good hartshorn into five 
pints of water, which will make a very strong 
jelly; let it boil away near half; strain it off 
through 1 a jelly-bag; have ready six ounces of 
almonds beaten to a very fine powder, which 
must be carefully mixed up with one spoonful of 
orange flower water, and six or eight spoonfuls 
of very thick cream; then take near as much 
cream as you have jelly, and put both into a 
skillet,’ and strain in your almonds, sweeten it to 
vour taste with double refined sugar; set it over 
the fire, and stir it constantly till it is ready to 


bod; take it off and keep it-stirring till it is near 
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cold; then put it into narrow-bottomed drink¬ 
ing-glasses, in which let it stand a whole day; 
when you wish 'to turn it out, put your glasses 
into warm water for a minute, and it will turn 
out like a sugar loaf. 

To make Chocolate Cream. 

Take,a quart of cream, a pint of white wine, 
and a little juice of lemon; sweeten it well, lay 
in a sprig of rosemary, grate some chocolate, 
and mix all together; stir it over the fire till it is 
thick, and pour it into your cups. 

To make Raspberry Cream. 

Take the whites of seven eggs, and seven 
spoonfuls of raspberry mash; which put into 
an earthen pan, and beat it well' with a spoon, 
till it comes to a cream, or you think it looks 
white enough, then fill your glasses; this quan¬ 
tity will make about a dozen. 

Another Way. 

Take a quart of very ripe raspberries, or .rasp¬ 
berry jam, rub them through a hair sieve to take 
out the seeds, mix it with a quart of good cream, 
sweeten it to your taste with line powder sugar, 
and put in a spoonful of rose water; put it into a 
deep pan, and with a chocolate mill raise a froth; 
as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a sieve 
to drain; if you have not a chocolate mill, put 
it into a broad pan, and beat it with a whisk till 
the froth rises; as it rises take it off, and lav it 
on a sieve as before; when you have got as much 
froth as you want, quit what cream remains'into 
a deep china dish* or bowl, and with a spoon put 
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your froth upon it as high as you can, and stick 
a light flour in the middle, or pull the pips off 
some flowers, and put'here and there over it. 

. i 

To make Coffee Cream . 

Roast one ounce of coffee, f put it hot into a 
pint and an half of boiling* cream; boil these to¬ 
gether a little; take it off', put in two dried giz¬ 
zards; cover this .close, let it stand one hour, 
sweeten with double refined sugar; pass it two or 
three times .through a sieve with a wooden spoon ; 
put it into a dish with a tin on the top, set the 
dish on a gentle stove, put fire on the tin; when 
it has taken set it by; serve it cold. Tea cream 
is made in the same manner. 

To make Barley Cream. 

Boil a quantity of pearl-barley in milk and wa« 
ter till it is tender; then strain the liquor from 
it, put your barley into a quart of cream, and let 
it boil a little; then take the whites of five eggs, 
and the yolks of one, beaten with a spoonful of 
fine flour, and two spoonfuls of orange flower 
.water; take tile cream off .the fire, mix in the 
eggs by degrees, and set it’ over the fire again to 
thicken; sweeten it to your taste, pour it into 
basons, and, when cold, serve it up. 

To make Gooseberry Cream. 

Take two quarts of gooseberries, put them into 
a/saucepan, just cover them with water, scald 
them till they are tender, then rub them through 
a sieve with a spoon to a quart of pulp; have six 
eggs well* beaten, make your pulp hot, and put 
in one ounce of fresh butter; sweeten it to your 
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taste, stir in your eggs, put it over a gentle fire 
till they are thick, hut you must take care they 
do not boil; then stir in a gill of .the juice of 
spinach, and when it is almost ^cold, stir in a 
spoonful.of orange flower water or sack; pour it 
into basoi\s, and when cold serve it up. 

To make Cute Cream. 

Boil a quart of new milk with a stick of cin¬ 
namon,* a little lemon peel, and two or three lau¬ 
rel leaves'; sweeten it to your taste; strain it 
through a.sieve into another stew-pan, beat up the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of two, with a 
little milk, very line; stir the eggs into the milk, 
put it over a slow fire, and stir it one way till it 
is thick; pour it into a bowl, put two spoonfuls 
of rose or orange flower water into it, and stir it 
till it is cold; then put it into glasses or cups. 

To make IF hip t Cream. 

Take a quart of cream, put it into a broad pan, 
with half a pint of sack, half a pound of ianc 
powder sugar; beat up the whites of four eggs 
to a high froth, and put in, with some lemon 
pro! cut tliin; you may perfume it, if you please, 
with a little-musk-or ambergris tied in a bag, and 
steeped in the cream; whip it up well with a 
whisk, and, as the froth rises, put it into cups, 
glasses, or small basons; or you may put it over 
fruit tarts. 

To make Hartshorn Cream. 

Take four ounces of hartshorn shavings, and 
boil it in three pints of water till it is reduced to 
half a pint, .and mil it through a jelly-bag; put 

to 
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to it a pint of cream and four ounces of sugar, and 
just boil it up; put it into cups or glasses, and 
let it stand til! it is coid; dip your cups or glasses 
in scalding water, and turn them out into your 
dish; stick sliced almonds on them; it is gene¬ 
rally eaten with white wine and sugar. 

To make Blanched Cream . 

Season a quart of very thick cream with hue 
sugar and orange flower water; boil it, and beat 
tlie whites of twenty eggs with a little cold 
cream; strain' it, and when the cream is upon 
the boil, pour in the eggs, stirring it well till it 
comes to a thick curd; then take it up, and 
strain it again through a hair sieve; beat it well 
with a spoon till it is cold, then put it into a dish. 

To make Quince Cream . 

, v. 

Take as much cream as you think you will 
want, boil it with a little cinnamon and lemon 
peel; make it very sweet with sugar, strain it off', 
and let it get cold; put your quinces iuto boil¬ 
ing water, boil them quick, uncovered, till they 
are tender; pare and beat them very fine, rub 
them through a sieve, then put them into a mor¬ 
tar, and mix the cream well with them; put it 
into small basons or glasses, and serve it up. 

To make Snow Cream. 

Take a large deep dish, strew the bottom with 
fine sugar beat to powder; fill it with strawber¬ 
ries; take some sprigs of rosemary, stick a large 
one in the middle, and several round about, to 
resemble a tree; then take a qtiart of the thickest 
cream you can get, and the whites of eight or 
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ten eggs; whisk it up for half an hour, till yoil 
have made the froth very strong; let it stand ten 
minutes, then take off the froth, throw it over 
the tree, and cover-the dish well with it; if it is 
done properly, it makes a grand pile in a dessert. 

To make Ratafia Cream. 

Boil six laurel leaves in a quart of thick cream; 
take them out, beat the yolks of five eggs with a 
little cold cream, and sugar to your taste; pour 
it into the cream, set it over the fire again and 
keep it stirring, but do not let it boil; pour it 
into china dishes, and when cold it is fit for use. 

„ To make .Currant Cream. 

» 

Bruise currants that are thorough ripe in boiled 
cream, put in beaten cinnamon, and sweeten it 
to your taste; then strain it through a fine sieve, 
and serve it up. You may do raspberries or 
strawberries the same wav. It is best to sweeten 

1/ 

the fruit before you put it to the cream, which 
should be almost cold before the fruit is put to 
it, else it is liable to curdle. f 

To make Cream of any preserved Fruit J 

Take half a pound of the pulp of any preserved 
fruit, put it in a large pan, put to it the whites 
of two or three eggs beat together well for an 
hour, take it off with a spoon, and lay it heaped 
on the dish or glass salver, with other creams, or 
put it in the middle bason. Raspberries will not 
do this way. 

To make Citron Cream. 

Put a quart of cream into a stew-pan, with one 
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ounce of isinglass, a stick of cinnamon, two lau¬ 
rel leaves, and a little, lemon peel; sweeten it to 
your taste with fine sugar, boil it-gently till the 
isinglass is dissolved, then strain it off; put it 
into a deep china dish, or small basons; cut 
some o'recn citron in very thin small slices, wash 
it in rose water to raise the green colour, and 
when }mur cream is nearly cold, put in the citron, 
so that it may fail into the middle, and be co¬ 
vered with the cream at top, but not fall to the 
bottom; when cold, serve it up to table. 

To make Burnt Cream. 

Take a pint of cream, boil it with sugar and a 
little lemon peel shred fine; beat the yolks of 
six and the*whites of four eggs separately; when 
your cream is cooled, put in the eggs, with a 
spoonful of orange flower water, and a spoonful of 
fine flour; set it over the fire, keep stirring it till 
it is thick, then put it into a dish; when it is 
cold, sift a quarter of a-pound of sugar over it, 
hold a hot shovel over it, till it is very brown, 
and looks like a glass plate put over your cream. 

To make Lemon Peel Cream. 

» 

Pare two lemons, squeeze to them the juice 
of one large, or two small ones; let it stand 
some time, then strain the juice to a pint of 
cream; add the.yolks of four eggs beaten and 
strained; sweeten it,, stir it over the fire till thick, 
and, if agreeable, add a little brandy. 

To make Pompadour Cream . 

Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating 
them into a strong froth, put them into a tossing-. 
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pan, ^vitli two ounces of sugar, and two spoon¬ 
fuls of orange flower water; stir it gently three 
or four minutes, pour it into a dish, and melted 
butter over it: send it in hot. 

* i 

To make Newcastle Card and Cream. 

* r 

Take new milk, and put it in the bason you 
intend to go to table; let it stand till it turns to 
curds, which may be one or two days after; cat 
it with cream and sugar, and it is very fine: if 
the milk is good it will be two days' turning. 

To make Runnel Curd and Cream. 

’Take new milk and sweeten it, grate in nut¬ 
meg and the yellow rind of a lemon; put in run- 
net enough to turn it to curds, which, if cover¬ 
ed, will be in about two hours; then, if there is 
a quart, pour over it half a pint, of thick cream, 
and send it to table. 

To make Almond Batter with Milk. 

To a .quarter of a pound of blanched almonds, 
well beat, put some new milk and rose water; 
take a quart of thick cream, and the yolks of 
twelve eggs beat well with a little of the cream; 
put the- rest of the cream to them, then a quarter 
of a pint of new milk to the almonds, and strain 
it into the cream so often that there is no strength 
left;' strain all together into a skillet, set it over 
a charcoal fire, and stir it till it conies to a ten¬ 
der curd; put it into a strainer, and hang it up 
till all the whey is run out; then take six ounces 
of fine sugar, well sifted, and a little rose water, 
and beat all into butter with a spoon: 


To 
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To make Orange Butter . 

Take the juice of twelve oranges, the yolks of 
eighteen eggs, double refined sugar sufficient to 
sweeten it to your taste, but not very sweet; set 
it over a slow fire, stirring it all one way till it 
grows thick; put in as much butter as the size of 
a walnut, and a little ambergris, keep it smooth 
with stirring; when it is-thick put it into little 
china dishes, being dipt in water first, that it may 
turn out the easier' 

To make Fairy Butter. 

Take the yolks of two hard eggs, beat them in 
a marble mortar with a large,spoonful of orange 
flower water, and two spoonfuls of fine sugar beat 
to powder; beat all to a fine paste, add a like 
quantity of fresh' butter just' taken out of the 
churn, and force it through a fine strainer full of 
little holes into a plate.. 




i 


SYLLABUBS, BLANC-MANGE, FLUM¬ 
MERY,- &c. 

* t » 

To make Everlasting Syllabubs. 

Take three pints of the thickest and sweetest 
cream you can get, a pint of rhenish, half a pint 
of sack, three lemons, near a’ pound of double 
refined sugar, beat and sift vour sugar, and put 
it to the cream; grate off the yellow rind of three 
lemons, put tlmt in, and squeeze the juice of 

three 
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three lemons into your winC; put that to the 
cream, beat all together with a whisk just half an 
hour, then take it up all together with a spoon,, 
and fill your glasses.* 


Another Way. 

Take a quart* of the thickest cream you can 
get, make it very sweet with double refined su¬ 
gar, finely beat; grate in the yellow rind'of two 
large lemons; first fill your glasses one-third full 
of sack, or any white wine sweetened, a little 
juice of orange just, to give it a pleasant tartness, 
then with a whisk beat it up well to a froth, take 
th6 froth, and with a spoon put it in your glasses 
as high as you can fill them, keep it whisking 
up as long as it will froth, ‘and put it in the 
glasses; if your cream is thin, beat up the yolk 
of an ego- 

OO 

To make a Mock Syllabub. 

Take a pint of sack and a pint of red port, the 
juice of a large lemon and a Seville orange; 
grate in the yellow .rind of one of the lemons, 
and a little nutmeg; make it pretty sweet with 
fine sugar; take two quarts of new milk from the 
cow, make it blood-wanrr, put it in a jug with a 
spout, hold it high, and pour it in as if milked 
from the cow; when it has stood five minutes, 
have ready a pint of good warm cream, and pour 
that all over in the same manner; it will be best 
to eat directly, but very good two or three hours 
after. 


To make a Syllabub under the Coro. 

Tut. a bottle of either red or white wine, ale or 

cyder, 
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cyder, into a china howl, sweeten it with sugar, 
and grate in some nutmeg; then hold it under 
the cow, and milk into it till it has a fine froth 
at the top; strew over it a handful of currants, 
clean washed and picked, and plumped before 
the.fire. You may make this syllabub at home, 
by having new milk made as warm as from the 
cow, and pouring it out of a tea pot, or any other 

vessel with a spout, holding your hand very high* 

* 

To make Lemon Syllabubs . 

Take a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar in one 
piece, and rub it on the rind of two lemons till 
you have got all the essence out of them, then 
put the sugar into a pint of cream and a gill of 
mountain wine, squeeze in the juice of both the 
lemons, and let it stand for two hours; then whip 
it with a whisk, or mill it with a chocolate mill, 
and as the froth rises take it off, and put it on a 
sieve to drain; let it stand all night, then put the 
clear into the glasses, and with a spoon put bn 
the froth as high as you can. 

To make Blanc-mange with Isinglass . 

Put aii ounce of picked isinglass to a pint of 
Nvater; put to it a bit of cinnamon, and boil it 
till the isinglass is melted; put to it'three quar¬ 
ters of a pint of cream, two ounces of sweet al¬ 
monds, and six bitter ones, blanched and beaten, 
and a bit of lemon peel; - sweeten it, stir it over 
the hre, and let it boil; strain it, stir it till it is 
cool, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, and put it 
into what moulds you- please; turn it out, gar¬ 
nish with currant jelly and jam, or marmalade, 
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quinces, &c. If you choose to have your blanc¬ 
mange of a green colour, put in as much juice of 
spinach as will be necessary for that purpose, and 
a spoonful of brandy; but it should not then re¬ 
tain the name of blanc-mange, (white food,) but 
verde-mange, (green food) : if you would .have it 
yellow, dissolve a little saffron in it; you .should 
then call it jaunt-mange: or you may make it 
red, by putting a bit of cochineal into a little 
brandy, let it .stand half an hour, and strain it 
through a bit of cloth; it is then intitled to the 
appellation of rouge-mange. - Always wet the 
mould before you put m the blanc-mange. It 
may be ornamented, when turned out, by stick¬ 
ing about it blanched almonds sliced, or citron, 
according to fancy. 


To make dear Blanc-mange. 

Take a quart of. strong calf’s foot jelly, skim 
off'the fat, and strain it, beat the whites of four 
eggs, put it into a jelly-bag, and run it through 
several times till it is clear; beat one ounce of 
sweet almonds, and one of bitter, to a paste, with 
a spoonful of rose water squeezed through a cloth; 
mix it with the jelly, and three spoonfuls of very 
good cream; set it over the lire again, and keep 
stirring it till it is almost boiling; pour it into a 
bowl, and stir very often till .it is' almost cold; 
then wet your moulds and till them. 


To make Blanc-mange with a preserved Orange. 

Fill your orange with blanc-mange; and, when 
cold, stick in.it long slips .of citron, like leaves; 
pour blanc-mange in the dish; when cold, set 

the 
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the orange in the middle; garnish with preserved 
or dried imirs: or you may pour blan e-mange 
into a mould like a Turk’s cap, lay round it jelly a 
little broken; put a sprig of myrtle, or small pre¬ 
served orange on the top. 

To make Ail moral Flummery. 

Boil three ounces of hartshorn in two quarts 
of spring water; let it simmer over the, hire six or 
seven hours, till half thewater is consumed; or else 
put it in a jug, and set it in the oven with house¬ 
hold bread; strain it through a sieve, and beat 
half a pound of almonds very fine, with a quan¬ 
tity of orange flower water; when thev are beat, 
inix a little of your jelly with it, and some fine 
sugar; strain it with the rest of the jelly, stirring 
it till it is a little more than blood-warm; then 
pour it into your basons, or cups, and when you 
use them stick in almonds cut small. 


To make Isinglass Flummery. 

Put six ounces of isinglass into a quart of new 
milk, sweeten it, set it over the fire, and keep it 
stirring one way all the time, 'till it is jellied; 
pour it into your basons, and when cold turn it 
out; you may put in orapge flower water if you 
abuse. 

To make Oatmeal Flummery. 

Take oatmeal, steep it in pure clean water till 
it turns sour; stir it every day, strain it, and put 
it in a kettle over the fire; keep stirring it with 
a stick one way all the time, till it is as thick as 
Jiasty-pudding; then pour it into your basons, 
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and when cold turn it out; you may* eat it with 
milk, ale, or wine, sweetened. 

To make a pretty Sort of Flummery. 

Put three large handfuls of oatmeal ground 
small into two quarts of fair water, let it steep a 
day and night, then pour off the clear water, and 
put the same quantity of fresh water to it; strain 
it through a fine hair sieve, and boil it till it is as 
thick as hasty-pudding; stir it all the while that 
it may be very smooth; when you first strain it, 
before you set it on the fire, put in one spoopful 
of sugar, and two of good orange flower water; 
when it is boiled enough, pour it into shallow 
dishes for use. 

To make Hartshorn Flummery . 

Put half a pound of hartshorn shavings into a 
saucepan with three pints of water, boil it gently 
till reduced to a pint, strain it into a bason, and 
set it by to cool; boil a pint of thick cream, and 
let it get cold : put the jelly on, and make it 
blood-warm; put the cream to it, with a gill of 
white wine, two spoonfuls of orange flower wa¬ 
ter, sweeten it with fine sugar, and beat it till 
well mixed; dip your moulds or cups in cold wa¬ 
ter, then put in the flummery; when if is cold, 
turn it out into a dish, and mix a little cream, 
white wine, and sugar together, and pour it into 
the dish; cut a few blanched almonds in long 
slips, and stick in the top .of the flummery. 

Another Way. 

Put four ounces of hartshorn shavings into ^ 
saucepan with two quarts of spring water, let it 

simmer- 
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simmer over the fire till reduced to a pint; or 
put it into a jug, and set it in the oven with 
houshold bread; strain it through a sieve into a 
stew-pun, blanch and beat half a pound of sweet 
almonds with a little oranjre flower water, mix a 
little of your jelly in, and fine sugar enough to 
sweeten it; strain it through a sieve to the other 
jelly, mix* it well together, and when it is blood- 
warm put it into moulds or half-pint basons ; 
when it is cold, dip the moulds or basons in warm 
water, and put them into a dish; mix some white 
wine and sugar together, and pour into the dish; 
you may sticl*. almonds in, if you please. 

To make TVdch Flummery. 

Put a little isinglass to a. quart of stiff harts¬ 
horn jelly; add to it a pint of cream, a little 
brandy, and some lemon juice and sugar; boil 
this till it is thick, then strain it; you may, if 
you please, add three ounces of almonds, blanche 
ed and beaten; about ten bitter ones. 

To make Yellow Flummery , 

Beat and open two ounces of isinglass, put it 
into a bowl, and over it a pint of boiling water; 
cover it up till it is almost cold; add a pint of 
white wine, the rind of one, and the juice of two 
lemons, the yolks of 'eight eggs, well beat, and 
sweetened to your taste; then put it into a toss- 
ing-pan, and continue stirring it; when it boils, 
strain it; and, when almost, cold, put it into 
moulds or cups. 

To make Solomon's Temple in Flummery . 

Haying made a quart of stiff flummery, divide 

it 
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it into three parts; make one part of a pretty 
thick colour, with a little cochineal bruised line, 
and steeped in French -brandy; scrape one ounce 
of chocolate very fine, dissolve it in a little 
strong coffee, and mix it with another part of 
your flummery to make it a light stone,colour; 
the last part must be white; then wet your tem¬ 
ple mould, and fix it in a pot to stand even; fill 
the top of v the temple with red flummery, for the 
steps, and the four points' with white p then fill it 
tip with chocolate flummery; let it-Stand till the 
next day, loosen dt round with a piL and shake 
it loose very -gently, but-do not dip yotn\ ni'ould 
in warm water, as. it. will take off' the-gloss, and 
spoil the cplonr; when you turn it out, stick a 
small sprig’’, or flavor:'stark, down front the top 
of every point, whicifwiif strengthen them, and 
make them look pretty;’ lay round it took candy 
sweetmeats. It is proper for a corner dish for a 
large'table, 

° i 

To, make French Flummery. 

. i i i i > v-1 > * * * ^ 

i 

.Take.a quart of cveam^ .and; half an ounce of 
is inglass beat fine, and stir them together; let it 
boil softly oyer ti 'slow fire * : a quarter of an’hour, 
stirring it .all thg time; then/take it off the fire, 
sweeten it'to your palate, and put to it a spoon¬ 
ful of rose.and orange flower water; strain it, 
pour it into -glasses or, basons, and when cold 
turn' it. out a lie 1 lay' round it baked pears. 


ORNAMENTS 
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ORNAMENTS FOR GRAND ENTER¬ 
TAINMENTS. 

To make Sugar of Roses , in Figures . 

Clip off the white from the' red bud, and dry 
it in the sun; to one ounce of which, finely pow¬ 
dered^ take one pound of loaf sugar; wet, the 
sugar in rose water, (but if. in season, the juice 
of roses) boil it to a candy height, put in the 
powder of roses, and the juice of a lemon; mince 
all w r ell together, put it on a pic plate, and cut 
it into lozenges, or make it into any figures you 
please, as, men, women, or birds; and if you 
want ornaments in your dessert, you -may gild 
or colour them, as in the wormwood cakes. 

To make a grand Trifle . 

Take a very large deep china dish, first make 
some calves-foot jelly, with Which fill the dish 
about half the depth; when it begins to jelly, 
have ready some Naples-biscuits, macaroons, and 
the little cakes called matrimony; break an equal 
quantity of these in pieces, and stick them in 
the jelly before it be stiff, all over very thick; 
pour oyer that a quart of thick sweet cream, 
then lay all round, currant jelly, raspberry jam, 
and some calves-foot jelly, all cut in little pieces, 
with which,garnish your dish thick all round, 
intermixing them, and lay on them macaroons 
and the little cakes,. being first dipped in sack; 
then take two quarts of the thickest cream you 
can get, sweeten it with double refined sugar, 
grate into it the rind of three, large lemons, and 
t beat 
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beat it up with a whisk; take off the froth as it 
rises, and lay it in your dish as high as you can 
possibly raise it* 

To make Calves-foot Jelly for the above Dish . 

Take four calves feet, set them on the fire in 
a saucepan, or pot, that will hold two gallons of 
water, and let them boil till they come to pieces, 
or two parts wasted, or till the jelly, by taking a 
little out, be as stiff as glue; strain it through 
a sieve, when cold takeoff the fat at top; then 
take two quarts of this jelly, one quart of moun¬ 
tain wine, the juice of six large lemons, half a 
pound of double refined sugar, and the whites of 
six eggs, beat to a froth; mix all together, let it 
boil, and run it through a jelly-bag into a bowl, 
011 a good quantity of lemon peel; throw What 
quantity you want into your dish, and pour the 
rest into another dish, so that you may cut it 
out when cold to garnish your trifle with* 

To make a Floating Island\ 

Take a quart of very thick cream, sweeten it 
with fine sugar, grate in the peel of two lemons, 
and half a pint of sweet white wine; whisk it 
well, till'you have raised all the froth you can, 
pour a pint or quart of thick cream into a china 
.dish, according to its depth; take two French 
rolls, slice them thin, and lay them over the 
cream as light as you can; then a layer of fine 
calves-foot or hartshorn jelly; roll them over the 
currant jelly, then put the French rolls, and 
whip up your cream, lay it on’ as high as you 
can, and what remains pour into the bottom of 
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the dish; garnish the rim of your dish with dif¬ 
ferent sorts of sweetmeats, jellies, and ratal]a 
cakes; this looks very ornamental in the middle 
of the table. 


To make a lied ire Hog. 

o o 

y 

Blanch two pounds of almonds, beat them 
well in a mortar, with a little canary and orange 
dower water, to keep them from oiling; make 
them into stiff paste, and beat in the yolks of 
twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put to 
it a pint of cream, sweetened with sugar; put in 
half a pound of sweet butter melted, set it on a 
furnace or slow fire, and keep it constantly stir¬ 
ring* till it is stiff enough to be made into the 
form of an hedge-hog; then stick it full of 
blanched almonds, slit and stuck up like the 
bristles of an hedge-hog; put it into a dish; 
add a pint of cream, and the yolks of four eggs 
beat up; sweeten with sugar to your palate ; stir 
them together over a slow fire till it is quite hot; 
then pour it round the hedge-hog in a dish, and 
let it stand till it is cold, and serve it up: or a 
rich calves-foot jelly made clear and good, poured 
into the dish round the hedge-hog: when it is 
cold, it looks-pretty, and makes a neat dish: or 
it looks handsome in the, middle of a table for 
supper. 

To make a floating Island of Apples. 

Bake or scald eight or nine large apples; when 
cold, pare them, and pulp them through a sieve; 
heat this up. with fine sugar; put to it the whites 
of four or live eggs that have been beaten, with 

2 c a little 
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a little rose water ; mix it a little at a time, and 
beat it till it is light; heap it on a rich cold cus¬ 
tard, or on jelly. 

To make a floating Island 'of Chocolate, 

Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them 
np with two ounces of chocolate scraped; pile it 
on a thin custard or jelly. 

To make a dessert Island. 

Form a lump of paste into a rock three inches 
broad at-the top, colour it, and set it in the mid¬ 
dle of a deep china dish; set a cast figure on it, 
with a crown on its head, and a knot of rock 
candy at its feet; then make a roll of paste an 
inch thick, and stick it on the inner edge of the 
dish, two parts round; cut eight pieces of eringo 
roots, about three inches long, and fix them up¬ 
right to the roll of paste on the edge; make gra¬ 
vel walks of shot comfits round the dish, and set 
small figures in them; roll out some paste, and 
cut it open like Chinese rails; bake it, and fix it 
on either side of the gravel walks with gum, and 
form an entrance where the Chinese rails are, 
with two pieces of eringo root for pillars. 

t < 

To make artificial Fruit. 

First take care, at a proper time of the year, 
fo save the stalks of the fruit with the stones to 
them; then get some neat tins rnade in thp 
s,hape of the fruit you intend to make, leaving, a 
hole at the top to put in the stone and stalk, so 
contrived as to open in the middle to take out 
the fruit; you must also have a frame of wood 
to tlieni in; in piajdng the tins, care must 
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be taken to have tbqm extremely smooth in the 
inside, lest by their roughness they mark the 
fruit; as also that they are made of exact shape 
to what they represent, for a defect in either 
will give deformity to the artificial fruit; then 
take two cow heels and a calf’s foot, and boil 
them in a gallon of soft wafer to rags; when you 
have a full quart of jelly, strain it through a 
sieve, put it in a saucepan, sweeten it, put in 
some lemon peel, with perfume, and colour it to 
the fruit you intend to imitate ; stir all together, 
give it a boil, and fill your tins; put in your 
stones and the stalks just'as the fruit grows; 
when the jelly is quite cold, open your tins for 
the bloom, and carefully dust powder blue* 

To make Moonshine . 

Take the shapes of a half moon and five or se¬ 
ven stars; wet them, and fill them with flum¬ 
mery;. let them stand till they are cold, then, 
turn them into a deep china dish, and pour le¬ 
mon cream round them, made thus: take a pint of 
spring water, put it to the juice of three lemons, 
and the yellow rind of one lemon, the whites of 
five eggs, well beaten, and four ounces of loaf 
sugar; then set it over a slow lire, and stir one 
way till it looks white and thick; if you let it 
boil it will curdle; then strain it through a hair 
sieve, and let it stand till it is cold; beat the 
yolks of five eggs, mix them with your whites, 
set them over the fire, and keep stirring it till 
it is almost ready to boil, then pour it into a 
bason; when it is cold, pour it among the moon 
and stars; garnish with flowers. It is at proper 

2 c % dish 
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dish for a second- course, either for dinner or 
supper. 

To make a Fish Pond. 

Fill your large fish moulds arid six small ones 
with flummery; take a china bowl, and put in 
half a pint of stiff clear calves-foot jelly; let it 
stand till cold, and lay two of the small fishes on 
the jelly, the right side down; .put in half a pint 
more jelly, let it stand till cold, and lay in the 
four small fishes across one another, that, when 
you turn the bowl upside down, the heads and 
tails may be seen; then almost fill your bowl: 
with jelly, and let it stand till cold; lay in the 
jelly four large fishes, fill the bason full with 
jelly, and let it stand till the next day; when 
you want to use it, set } Y our bowl to the brim in 
hot water for one minute; take care that you do 
not let the water go into the bason; lay your 
plate on the top of the bason, and turn it upside 
down; if you want it for the middle, turn it 
upon a salver; be sure you make your jelly very 
still and clear. 


->-S"> 


DRAGEES. 

To make French Frances. 

Take any quantity of almonds, put them a short 
time in the oven to dry; then put them in the tos¬ 
sing-pan over a small fire, and keep stirring them 
till they are warm; take a quarter of a pound 

of 
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of 2:11m■-arable, which dissolve on the fire with a 
little water; when the gum is dissolved, add to 
it'a little clarified sugar, and boil them together 
a short time; then put some of that mixture in 
the tossing-pan with your almonds, keep stirring 
till the almonds are dry; when dry, add a little 
gum to them, and do the same till they are dry 
again, and /continue so doing till you have used 
all your gum; then add as much clarified sugar 
as will cover the almonds, and boil it a little; 
stir your almonds till you see they are well co¬ 
vered; you must take care to stir them continu¬ 
ally, and to keep always an equal fire under your 
tossing-pan ; when you sec the almonds are well 
covered, take a little clarified sugar light, that 
is, where there is more water than sugar, dimi¬ 
nish your fire, and give your almonds three or 
four washes over with the sugar in moving them, 
to make them slip to and fro in the pan; you 
may even sleek them in the pan with your hand 
till they begin to ‘be dry; then continue to sleek 
them with the pan; and take them off and set 
them in the stove to dry. 

To make Coriander Dragees. 

Take any quantity of coriander seeds, put them 
in the tossing-pan over the fire, and let them 
warm; when they are warm, throw in about half 
a glass of vinegar, stir them well till they are 
dry; have clarified sugar, which boil in another 
pan, and proceed as directed for the almonds, till 
you see the coriandersare covered to the size you 
want to have them; when that is done, take the 
corianders out from the pan, wash them well, 

and 
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and put them in again, and stir them well till 
they are all warm, then have clarified sugar, 
which boil to the first degree; when this is done, 
put it in an instrument of copper, made on pur¬ 
pose for the operation, and at the bottom of 
which there is a little hole, hang it up by a pack¬ 
thread string, that the sugar may fall from about 
a yard height into the pan where the corianders 
are; while the sugar falls into your pan keep stir¬ 
ring*, well your corianders, till you see they are 
well pearled over or rough and grainy; when 
they are sufficiently so, take them out and place 
them in the stove to finish drying. 

To make Cinnamon Dragees . 

Take any quantity of cinnamon, put it to soak 
in water for one day, then take it out and cut it 
length-ways into small fine pieces ;■ put it* in 
your pan and just heat it over a gentle fire, then 
take clarified sugar, which must be warm, and 
put a little of it in your pan ; then stir it about 
with your hands, that those bits should not stick 
to each other till it is dry ; give your cinnamon 
thus two or three bodies by keeping stirring with 
your hands till it is pretty well covered; after¬ 
wards .Continue to add sugar to it occasionally 
till you have brought it to the size you would 
have it; then proceed for the rest as directed for 
the coriander, till it has done pearling, when you 
may put it in the stove to finish drying. 

To make Car damnm Dragees. 

» O 

c 

Take ar.’s quantity of cardamums, put them in 
the oven to dry: when they are well dried, take 

them 
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them off the fire, and pick all the seeds out of 
them clean them well, and part all the grains, 
for they frequently stick together; when the seed 
is well cleaned, put it in the preserving pan ; and, 
except the gum, which you will not have occasion 
to make use of, proceed a s before directed for the 
almonds. 

To make Caraway Seed Dragees . 

Take any quantity of caraway, put it in the 
preserving pan, and when it is quite warm put 
111 clarified sugar a little at a time, stirring it oc¬ 
casionally till it is of what size or-bigness you 
wish' to have it; then proceed as directed for the 
almonds, with respect to the managing of them 
from that time to the putting of them in the 
stove to dry. 

1 

To make Violet Dragees. 

Take one ounce of gum-dragon, which set to 
soak in half a pint' of water, for twenty-four 
hours ; then pass it through a cloth, and put it 
in the mortar; first pound it alone to make it 
whiten, then add to it some powdered sugar, 
and continue to pound it in, adding sugar at in¬ 
tervals, till your paste rises very high, and sticks 
to your powder; then take it off and put'it in a 
bowl, cut a bit of it, and fill it with powdered 
sugar till you can handle it without its sticking* 
to your fingers; then add to it violet powder, and 
take a bit with your fingers, which roll and dress 
of the size of half a corn of rice; put the other 
in a pot to keep it moist, and that which you 
worked, as directed, place in the stove to dry, 

keep 
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keep it stirring for fear they should stick one'to 
another, but the fire must be very gentle ; when, 
they arc well dried , 7 put them in the preserving; 
pan over a slow fire, and when warm put sonic 
clarified sugar ‘in the preserving pan with a 
spoon, and stir them continually till they are dry, 
then add another spoonful of sugar, dry-it again, 
and repeat it till your dragees are-brought to the 
si 70 that you wish to have them; and proceed as 
directed for the almonds. 


To .make Coff'ec Dragees. 

Take paste, made in the same way as for the 
last dragees, or which you have remaining, fill it 
with powdered sugar; take some ground coffee 
and mix with it; then with your fingers roll 
some hits of it to the size of coffee beans, put 
them in the stove to dry; and when dry, give 
them the sugar as directed for the violet dragees. 


->-t ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To make Orange Rings and Faggots. 

o o oc> 


Pare vour oranges -as thin and as narrow as 
you can ; put the parings into water whilst you 
prepare the rings, which is done by cutting the 
oranges, so pared, into as many rings as you 
please; then cut out the meat from the inside, 


and put the rings and faggots into boiling wa¬ 
ter; boil them till they are tender, then put them 

into 
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into as much clarified as will cover them.; set 
them by till next day, boil them all together, 
and set them by-Still the day after; then drain 
the syrup and boil-it till it is very smooth, return 
your oranges into'it, and give all a boil; the 
next day boil the syrup till it rises almost up to 
the.top of your pan; then return'your oranges" 
into it, give them a boil, and put them by in a 
pot to be candied, as hereafter mentioned, when¬ 
ever you shall have occasion. 

’i 

To make a Zest of China Oranges.' 

Pare off the outward rind of the oranges very 
thin, and strew it only with fine powder sugar, 
as much as their'own moisture will take, and dry 
them in a hot stove: 

* f 

To cajtdy Orange ,- Lemon , and Citron. 

Drain what quantity .you wish to candy clean 
from the syrup', -wash it in lukewarm water, and 
lay it on a sieve to drain; then take as much cla¬ 
rified sugar as you think will cover what you 
will candy; boil it till it blows very strong, then 
put in your rings, .‘and boil them till it blows 
.again ; take if troni the fire,’let it cool a little, 
and, with the ,back' 'of a 1 spoon, rub the sugar 
.against the inside of your pan, till you see the 
sugar becomes white; then,- ‘ with a fork, take 
out the rings one by one, and lay them on a 
wire grate to drain; then put in your faggots, 
and* boil them as before directed ; rub the sugar, 
and take them up in bunches, having somebody 
to cut them with a pair of scissars to what size 
you please, laying them on your wire to drain. 

2 d Note . 
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Note .—Thus you may candy all sorts of 
oranges, lemon peels, or chips; lemon 
ring's and faggots are done the same way, 
with this distinction only, that the le¬ 
mons ought to be pared twice over, that 
the ring may be the whiter; so you will 
have two sort of faggots ; but you must 
be careful to keep the outward rind from 
the other, otherwise they will discolour 
them. 


To make fne Nitron of green Melons. 

Cut them all length-ways into quarters; scrape 
out the seeds and inside, and preserve and candy 
the same as above, only with this difference, boil 
them three times up in the syrup. 

Note .—You must look over this fruit kept 
in syrup, and if you perceive any froth 
on them, give them a boil; - and. if they 
should become very frothy and sour, you 
must -first boil the isyrup, and then all 
together. Y 


• r*‘t 'Ofifi i 

t \ A. K* 


i k » , 


To maize Pippin Knots. 

• * * * X " * • 

Take your pippins, and weigh, them, then put 
them into your preserving pan ; to every pound 
put four ounces of sugar, and as mucly water as 
will scarce cover them; boil them to a pulp, aiid 
pulp them through a sieve; (then, to every pound 
of the apples weighed, take one pound of sugar 
clarified; boil.it till it almost cracks, put in the 
paste, and mix it well over a slow fire; take it off 
and pour it on flat pewter plates, or the bottoms 
of dishes, to the thickness of two crowns, and 

set 
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set them in the stove for three or four hours; 
then cut it into narrow slips, and turn it up into 
knots of what shape or size you please; put them 
into the stove to dry, dusting them a little; turn 
them, and dry them on the other side, and, when 
thorough dry, put them into your box. 

Note .-—You may make them red, by add¬ 
ing a little cochineal; or green, by put¬ 
ting a little of the following colour. 

\ 

To prepare a green Colour. 

Take gum-bouge one quarter of an ounce, of 
indico and blue the same quantitybeat them 
very fine in a brass mortar, and mix* with it a 
spoonful of water; so.you will have h fine green. 

To rock candy Violets. 

Pick the leaves off the violets, then boil some 
of the finest sugar till it blows very strong, which 
pour into your candying-pan, being made of tin 
in the, form of a dripping-pan, about three inches 
deep; then strew the leaves of the flowers as 
thick on the top as you can, and put it into a 
hot stove for eight or ten days; when you see it 
is hard candied, break a hole in one corner of it, 
and drain all the syrup that will run from it, 
break it out, and lay it on heaps in plates to dry 
in the stove.- 


To candy Violets whole. 

Take the double violets, and pick off the green 
stalks; then boil some sugar till it blows very 
strong, throw in the violets, and boil it till it- 
blows again; rub the sugar against the sides of 

2d 2 the 
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the pan with a spoon till white ; then.stir all till 
the sugar leaves them, and sift and dry them. 
Jonquils are done the same way; 

To candy Figs. 

Take figs when they are ripe, weigh them, and 
to every- pound of tigs add a pound of loaf sugar, 
wetted so as to make a syrup; put the figs in 
when the syrup is made, that is, melted; let it 
not be too hot when you put them in: boil them 
gently till they are tender, and put them up in 
pots; if they- arc kept too Jong candied they lose 
their beauty-;,; but when you are desirous to. use 
them, and you take any out of the pots, you 
must take care to add as much sugar, boiled to 
a candy height, as will cover those remaining in 
the pots; but before you put the figs into the 
sugar, they must be washed in warm water, and 
dried with a cloth; let not your syrup be boiled 
above a syrup candy height; let the figs lie a day 
or two, then take them up, and. lay them upon 
glasses to dry; they will candy with lying one 
hour in the syrup, but it is better that they lie 
longer. 

To malcc March Pans. 

t 

Blanch and beat a pound of almonds with rose 
or orange flower water, and, when they are well 
beaten, put in half a pound of double refined su¬ 
gar beat and secrcd; work it to a paste, spread 
some on wafers, and dry it in the oven; when it 
is cold, have ready .the white of an egg beaten, 
with rose water and double refined sugar; let it 
he as thick as butter, and draw your march pan 

through. 
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through it, and put it in the oven; it will icc in 
a little time, and keep for use. If you wish to 
have your march pan. large, cut it, when it is 
rolled out, by a gutter plate, and edge it about 
like a tart; wafer the bottom, and see as afore¬ 
said when the ice is rising; you may colour, gild, 
nr strew them with comfits, and form them in 
what shape you please. 

Mrs. Smith's Way to candy Cherries. 

* 

Take cherries before they are ripe, stone them, 
and pour clarified sugar boiled upon them. 

To candy Apricots , Pears, Plumbs, §c. 

Cut your fruit in half, put sugar upon- them, 
bake them in a gentle oven dose .stopped up, let 
them stand half an hour, and lay them, one by 
one, on glass plates to diy. 

To make Lady Leicester's Spanish Pap. 

Take a quart of cream, boil it with mace, then 
take half a pound of rice, sifted and beat as fine 
as flour, boil it with the cream to the thickness 
of a jelly; sweeten if with sugar, and turn it into 
a shallow dish; when cold, slice it, and you may 
eat it like flummery, with cold cream. 

To candy any Sort of Flowers. 

Pick your flowers from the white part, and 
boil as much double refined sugar to candy high 
as you think will receive the flowers you do; then 
put in the flowers and stir them about, till you 
perceive the sugar to candy about them; take 

them 
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thern off the fire, and keep them stirring till they 
are cold in the pan you candied them in; then 
sift the loose sugar from them, and keep them 
diy in boxes; or you may candy the flowers 
whole, just as you think best. 

To candy Orange Flowers . 

Take half a pound of double refined sugar 
finely, beaten, wet it with orange flower water, 
and boil it candy higlv; then throw in a handful 
of orange flowers, keep it stirring, but not let it 
boil; and when the sugar candies about them, 
take it off the fire, drop it on a plate, and set it 
by till it is cold. 

To make Sugar of Raspberries. 

Take what quantity of fine sugar you please, 
well beat&n and seered; put it into a bason, set 
it over hot coals, and have the juice of raspber¬ 
ries infused in a pot of water, as you do your 
common cakes; then throw a little sugar among 
the juice, but not too much, that it may not dis¬ 
solve the sugar, but dry with it presently; let it 
dry to a candy height, and it will- keep all the 
year. ' 

To make Orange Posset . 

Squeeze the 'juice of two Seville oranges and 
one lemon into a china bason that holds about a 
quart, sweeten this juice with the syrup of double 
refined sugar, put ,to it two spoonfuls of orange 
flower water, and strain it through a fine sieve; 
boil a' large pint of cream, with some of the 
orange peel cut thin; when it is pretty cool, pour 
it into a bason of juice through a flannel, which 

must 
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must be held as high as you can-from the bason ; 
let it stand a day before you use it; when it goes 
to table, stick slips of candied orange, lemon, and 
citron peel on the top. 

To make a JVhwKcham. 

Take a pint of sack and half a pound of Na¬ 
ples biscuits, put them in a deep dish or bowl, 
and let them stand ten minutes; take a quart of 
cream, whisk it well, pour it over the wine and 
biscuit, and send it to table directly; it must be 
made just as you are going to use it: you must 
mind to put in as much biscuit as will soak up 
the wine, and no more. 

To make Quadrille Cards. 

Take six square tins the size of a card, fill 
them with very stiff flummery ? when you turn, 
them out, have ready, a little cochineal dissolved 
in brandy,, strain it through a muslin rag,' then 
take a camels hair pencil, and make hearts and 
diamonds; for spades and clubs, take a little 
chocolate,, with a little sweet oil upon a marble, 
rub it till it is fine and bright; if you cliusc the 
suit to be in hearts, you must place the ace of 
spades first, then the seven of hearts, the ace of 
clubs, the ace of hearts, and the two and three 
of hearts; if in diamonds, the same as hearts; 
but if you chuse the suit in black, then place the 
ace of spades, the two of spades, the ace of clubs, 
and the three, four, and five of spades; do the 
same in clubs; observe that the two black aces 
are always trumps in any suit; pour a little Lis¬ 
bon wine into the dish, and send it up. 


To 
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To make a Dish of Snow. 

Put in cold water twelve large-apples, set them 
on a slow fire, and when soft put them on a hair 
sieve, skin them, and put the pulp in a bason; 
beat the whites of twelve eggs into a froth; sift 
halt a pound of double refined sugar, and strew 
it in the eggs; beat the pulp of your apples to a 
strong froth, and beat them all together till they 
are like a stiff' snow; then lay it on a china dish, 
heaped as high as you can, and set round green 
knots of paste, in imitation of Chinese rails, stick 
a sprig of myrtle-in the dish, and serve it up. 

To make Raspberry Fool. 

Bruise a pint and an half of raspberries,, put 
them through a sieve, pound half a pound of fine 
sugar, and sweeten them; .boil a* spoonful of 
orange flower water two or three minutes; take a 
pint and an half of cream and boil it; stir it till 
cold, and when the pulp is cold, stir them both 
together till they are well mixed, then put them 
in cups or glasses Gooseberry fool may be 
made in the same manner, only using milk in¬ 
stead of cream, and putting in three yolks of 
eggs to a quart of milk; keep stirring it whilst 
boiling, and" till it is cold: the quantity of goose¬ 
berries must be one quart.. 


SYRUPS. 
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SYRUPS. 

To make Syrup of Roses . 

*Take a gallon of soft water, put it into an 
earthen pan, .and throw in as many rose leaves 
as will soak it up; cover them close, set'them 
on a slow fire, and when they begin to simmer 
take them off and let them stand till next day; 
strain them, set the liquor on the fire, and when, 
it boils put in as many rose buds as will soak it 
up; let it stand till the next da} 7 -, and strain it 
off again ; repeat this, day after day, till there is 
not above a pint and a half of*water left; 'put 
this into a long pipkin proper to make your sy¬ 
rup in; set it on the fire, when it boils put in a 
pound and an half of sugar, scuih it, let it boil, 
and when it is' cold bottle and keep it for use. 

Another Way. 

Infuse three pounds, of damask,rose leaves in 
a gallon of warm water in a well glazed earthen 
pot, with a narrow mouth, for eight hours, whiefi 
stop so close that 1 none of the virtue may ex¬ 
hale ;' when they have infused so long/ heat the 
water again, squeeze-them out, and put in three 
pounds more of rose leaves,to infuse for eight 
hours, press them out very hard '; then'to every 
quart of this infusion add four pounds of fine 
sugar, and boil it to a syrup; when"it is cold, 
bottle it and cork them tight.- 


<s> 
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To make Syrup of Coltsfoot . 

Take of coltsfoot six ounces, maiden hair two 
ounces, hyssop, one clinic, liquorice-root one 
ounce; noil them in two quarts of spring water 
till one fourth is consumed; then strain it, and 
put to the liquor two pounds of fine powder su¬ 
gar ; clarify it with the whites of eggs; arid boil 
it till it is nearly as' thick as honey. 


To make balsamic Syrup of Tolu. 

Take six drachms of the balsam of tolu, and 
boil it in twenty ounces of spring water till it 
is half consumed, taking care not to scum 
it; then/add twenty • ounces of the best re¬ 
fined s.ugar, make it to a syrup without further 
boiling, mid when it is cold attain it off. 

Another Way. 

Boil half an qun.ee of pearl barley in three se¬ 
veral waters, strain off the last water, and wfcep 
it is settled, take three ounces of it "and - tw r o 
ounces of tolu; let it simmer till almost a pint 
is wasted, and put in t*vq pounds and an half of 
Sugar; faoifingit gently to a syriqrof what thick¬ 
ness : you plqase; and whjen almost cold strain it. 

To awke Syrup Mulbwries. 

Take r the 1 -clear guide '-of mulberries, to each, 
quart of juice* put one pound of white sugar, and 
-make it into a syrup over a slow fire. 

9 

, To make .Syrup cf Poppies ^ 

-Take-twoLpounds. iQf opqi-poppy flowers, and 
four pounds of wajiiv * spring ..water ; kt them 
stand to infuse twenty-four hours, then strain 

them, 
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tlicm, anti add fresh flowers to the water, letting 
the water be warm when 3 011 put them in ; let 
them stand close covered till next day, strain it 
off/ and with an equal quantity of sugar boil it 
to a syrup. 

To make Syrup of Violets. 

Take one pound of fresh pickled violets, boil 
five half pintsfof soft water, and pour it over the 
violets; let it stand close covered in a well 
glazed earthen vessel for twenty-four hours, and 
dissolve in it -twice its own weight of white su¬ 
gar, so as to make a syrup without boiling. 

Another Way . 

Pick the violets from the greens, and sift them 
clean; then to every four ounces of violets add 
half a'pirit of water and one pound of coarse su¬ 
gar*' first take the water and put into it half the 
sugar; sOt it over*the fire, clarify and scum it 
well; beat your violets well in a mortar, and in¬ 
fuse them in the clarified syrup for some time, 
minding the syrup fis not too hot when you put 
in the violets; when they have infused a while 
strain tHein, and preserve some of the juice in 
another vessel 1 , and let it stand by; put in the 
rest of the sugar, set it again on the fire, scum, 
it anti keep it stirring; when it has boiled softly 
some time, put in the rest of the juice, and one 
drop of the juice of lemon; set it once more, for 
a short time, on the fire, and when cold put it 
up for use. 

To make Syrup of Clove G illy flowers. 

Gather the flowers early in the morning, pick 

2 e 2 them 
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them clean, and cut'the white from the red ; to 
a quart of flowers put two quarts of spring water, 
let it stand for two days in a cold place, and after 
boil it tilL it comes to a quart; strain it off, and 
put in half a pound of double refined sugar, and 
boil it up again for three or four minutes ; pour 
it into a china bowl, let it stand to cool, and 
when it is quite cold scum it, put it into bottles, 

Cork them well, and tic them dowh with, leather. 

* 

Another Way, 

Clip your gillyflowers, sprinkle them with fair 
water; put them into an earthen pot, stop them 
very close, set them in a kettle of boiling water, 
and let them boil for two hours ; then strain out 
the juice, put a pound and a half of fine sugar 
to a pint of juice, put it into a preserving-pan, 
set it on the fire, keeping it stirring till the sugar 
is all melted, but do not let it boil; then set it 
by to cool, and bottle it. 

To make Syrup of Buckthorn. 

Gather your berries in the heat of .the day, 
and set them in an earthen pot in the oven ; 
then, squeeze out the juice, aijd put the juice of 
one peck of berries to two pounds of Lisbon su¬ 
gar,- and boil them together for a quarter of ai} 
hour; let it cool, and bottle it. 

Another Way r 

Take three quarts of the juice of clarified buck¬ 
thorn berries, and four pounds of brown sugar; 
make them into a syrup over a gentle fire, and, 
while it is warm, mix it with a drachm of the 

distilled 
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distilled oil of cloves dissolved on a lump of su- 
gai;, for it will not dissolve-in the syrup. 

Note .—Take great care yoii have the true 
buckthorn, as there are many spurious 
ones; they may be known by the num¬ 
ber of seeds; the genuine buckthbrn hav¬ 
ing' four, the alder buckthorn only t\ro, 
and the cherry buckthorn one. 

To make a Syrup for a Cough or Asthma . 

Take unset hyssop, coltsfoot flowers, and black 
maiden hair, of each a handful, and two handfuls 
of white horehound ; boil them in three quarts 
of water, and when half is boiled away take it 
off, and let the herbs stand in it till they are 
quite cold; squeeze-the herbs very dry, strain 
the liquor, and boil it a quarter of an hour; 
scum it well, and to every pint put in half a 
pound of white sugar, and boil it; when it be¬ 
comes a syrup, put it to cool, and bottle it off; 
do not cork the bottles, but tic papers over them. 
This is very good for a cough : take a spoonful 
night and morning, and one whenever the cough 

is troublesome. 

« 

Another Way. 

Take one ounce of conserve of roses, one 
ounce of brown sugar-candy, and two of raisins 
of the sun, cleared of their stones; to these add 
some flower of brimstone, mix them together, 
and take a spoonful night and morning. 

Another Way. 

Take pennyroyal and hyssop water, of each 
half a pint, slice to them a small stick of liquo¬ 
rice 
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rice and a few raisins' of the sun itoned; let 
them simmer a quarter, of am hour,- <*nd make it 
into a syrup with brown-sugar-eaiKly ;* boil it a 
little, and then put jn -four or dive; spoefi)fills of 
snail water, and give it a-second boil; when it is 
cold; bottle. it, and take ; ; a spoonful night and 
inorningk, with three drops of balsam-of sulphur 
put into itv - * b 


Another Way. 

1 Take maiden-hair, oak-lungs, and fresh moss, 
of each, a,handfulboil..these in three, pints of 
spring: water till it comes to. a- quart;; strain it 
out, a»d, put to it six pennyworth of saffron, .tied 
up in a rag, adding thereto a poifnd- ,of brown 
sugar-candy; , boil the liquor up.t.aa -syrup, and 
when .cold bottle it Take a spoonful..when the 
coifgh -is troublesome. 


To t mahe x SfjYup of'Balsalti. 

Put an ounce of-balsam of tolii into a quart of 
spring water, and boil.tjhemtwo hours; put in a 
po.und of white sugar-candy finely beat, and boil 
it half an hour longer; take out, the - balsam, 
strain the syrup twice through a flannel bag, and 
when it is cold battle' ify'Thifc syrup is also excel¬ 
lent for a‘ coughtake a spoOnfhl ati flight, imd 
a little whenever your couglih^ troublesome. 

* v r O f / * 

Bo mahe Barley Syrup. 

Take a pound of fresh Fairley, put it in water, 
and when it boils throw the water away; soulo 
a second water ; put to the barley a third water, 
the quantity of six .quarts, *and boil it till one 
third-is* consumed : atraifi-oAt -the barley;- and put 

to 
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to the water ^ handful of scabious, ftormenfcil, hys¬ 
sop, agrimony, horehcuiul, maideu-bair, . samel c, 
and bctony; burage ; Jbjigloss, rosemary, mari¬ 
golds, sage,* violets, and cowslips, of these a pint 
each when picked ; a pound of raisins of the sun 
stoned ; half a pound of figs cut; a quarter of a 
pound of dates stoned, and the white skin next 
the stone taken off; half a pound of green liquo¬ 
rice; caraway seeds, fennel seeds, and aniseeds, of 
each one ounce; hartshorn, ivy, elecampane .roots, 
of each one ounce; fennel-roots, asparagus roots, 
couchgrass roots, polipodium joots, oak-parsley 
roots, ‘of each one handful; after they are clean¬ 
ed, bruise the liquorice and seeds, and slice your 
roots ; then put alt the ingredients into your bar¬ 
ley water, cover them close, and let them ,boil 
very softly twelve hours; afterwards strain it, 
press out the juice, ai^cl let it stand twenty- 
four hours ; take the liquor oft' clear, and add to 
it half a pint of damask rose water, and half a 
pint of hyssop water, with a pint of the juice of 
coltsfoot clarified; a drachm of saffron, three 
pints of the«best virgin honey, and as many 
pounds of sugar as there are quarts of liquor; 
.boil this an hour and an half, keeping it clean 
scummed; then bottle i-t, cork it well, and 'put 
.it by for use. It is good for an old cough: take 
three.spoonfuls, mixed with the same quantity 
of sack, night and morning. 

To make Syrup of Marsh-Mallows. 

Take of the fresh-roots of rnarsli-mallows two 
oimcps, .an/d parsley'roots one .ounce; .liquorice 
ip&t, tljc .tbpg^^marshrinal 1 q ws and mallows, and 
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figs, of each half an ounce; raisins stoned two 
ounces; sweet almonds blanched one ounce; let 
all these steep one day in three quarts of clear 
barley water, and boil it to two quarts ; press out 
the decoction, and when grown fine by standing 
in the liquor, dissolve one ounce of gum arabic, 
and four pounds of fine sugar, and make it into 
a syrup. 

Another Way. 

Take four ounces of marsh-mallow roots, grass 
roots, asparagus roots, liquorice, and raisins ston¬ 
ed, of each half an ounce ; the tops of marsh¬ 
mallows, pellitory, pimpernel, saxifras, plantain, 
maiden-hair, white and black, of each one hand¬ 
ful ; red sisars one ounce; bruise all these, and 
boil them in three quarts of water till it conies to 
two; then put to it four pounds of white sugar 
to make it a syrup, and clarify every pint with 
the white of an egg, or isinglass. 

To make Syrup of Saffi'o?i . 

Take a pint of balm water and a pint of the 
best Canary, and half an ounce of English saf¬ 
fron ; open the saffron, and put it into the liquor 
to infuse, let it stand close covered so as to be 
hot and not boil, and continue so for twelve 
hours ; then strain it out as hot as you can, and 
add to it three pounds of double refined sugar, 
and boil it till it is well incorporated; when cold 
bottle it: a spoonful in any simple water or wine 
is a high cordial. 

To make Syrup of Quinces. 

Tak,e your quinces and grate them, pass their 
pulp through a coarse cloth to extract the juice, 

set 
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set the juice before the sun or fire to settle, and 
by that means clarity it; to every four ounces 
of juice take a pound of sugar boiled into a'syrup 
with spring water; if the putting in the juice ot 
the quinces should check the boiling of the sy¬ 
rup too much, give it a little boiling till it be¬ 
comes pearled, then take it off the tire, and 
when cold put it into, bottles, and cork them 
tight 

To make Syrup of Citron. 

Pare and slice your citrons thin, lay them in a 
china bowl with layers of fine sugar; the next 
day pour off the liquor into a glass, and clarify 
it over a gentle tire. 

To make Syrup of Peach Blossoms . 

Infuse peach blossoms in as much hot water 
as will cover them, let them stand in balnao, or 
sand, twenty-four hours, covered close; strain 
out the flowers from the liquor, and put in fresh 
flowers; let them stand to infuse as before; strain 
them out, and to the liquor put fresh peach blos¬ 
soms, a third time, and if you please, a fourth 
time; then to every pound of your infusion add 
two pounds of double refined sugar, and set it 
in sand or balnao: this makes a syrup which will 
keep for use. 

To make Syrup of Cherries* 

Take two pounds of cherries very.ripe and 
sound, pick off the stalks, take out the stones, 
and put them upon the tire with about half a 
pint of water; let them boil up eight or ten 

times, and.strain them .through a sieveput two 

* />_ 1 
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pounds of sugar over the fire with a little water, 
boil it till it cracks and sparkles, then put in 
your cherry juide, and boil Jthem together till 
they acquire the consistence of syrup. 

To make Syrup of Apricots. 

According to the time you intend keeping 
your syrup, it is necessary to put-more or less 
sugar. To keep apricot syrup from one season 
to another, the proportion will be two pounds of 
sugar to a pound of fruit: stone a pound of ripe 
apricots, peel the kernels and apricots, and cut 
them into little bits; put two pounds of sugar 
into a saucepan with a'glass of water, and boil it 
to the same height as for the cherries; then'put 
in the apricots with their kernels, and boil them 
together over a moderate lire, till the syrup will 
extend into a thread hetween your fingers with¬ 
out breaking, and strain it through a sieve. 

Another Way . 

Having cut the apricots and kernels, as before, 
put them upon the fire with a glass of water, and 
boil them till they are reduced to a marmalade; 
put them into a sieve and strain off all the juice, 
let it settle, and strain it again through a nap¬ 
kin; add the juice tQ the sugar, and let it boil to 
the consistence of a strong syrup. 

To make Syrup of Apples* 

Take a quarter of a pound of golden pippins 
perfectly sound, cut them into very thin slices, 
and boil them with half a gill of water; when 
they are reduced to a marmalade, wrin£ them in 
a linexi cloth, and express all*the juice; let the 

* mm 
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juice settle, pour it clear off, and to a gill take a 
pound of sugar; boil it to the same degree as’for 
the sj'rup of cherries; and then put in the juice 
of the apples; let them boil together till the sy¬ 
rup will extend to a thread between your fingers, 
without easily breaking. 

To make Syrup of Lemons. 

Syrup of lemons is not usually made till want¬ 
ed for use: when you have occasion for. it, put 
half a pound of sugar into a saucepan, with a 
small glass of water; make it boil and skim it, 
and let it continue to boil till it will extend into 
a thread between the fingers, which breaks and 
forms a drop upon the fingers; then put in the 
juice of a small lemon, let it boil up a few times* 
and use it. 

To make Syrup of Cap ilia ire. 

Put an ounce of the leaves of maiden-hair for 
a moment into boiling’ water; take them out and 
infuse them at least twelve hours upon hot em¬ 
bers, and then strain them through a sieve: put 
a pound of sugar into a saucepan with a good 
glass of water, boil it to the same degree as for 
the syrup of violets, and put in your capillaire or 
maiden-hair water, not suffering it to boil; take 
it off the fire as soon as it is mingled with the 
sugar ; put it into an earthen pan, close covered, 
and set it during three days over hot embers, 
keeping the heat as equal as you can, and not 
too violent: when the syrup will extend into a 
long thread between your fingers, put it into 
bottles, taking care not to cork them till the 
syrup is quite cold. 


2 f 2 
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i To make Syrup of Orgeat. 

To half a pound of sweet almonds add two 
ounces of the four cold seeds, and half an ounce 
of bitter almonds; blanch the bitter almonds in 
boiling water, and as you .do them throw them 
into cold water; when they are drained, put 
them into a mortar with the cold seeds, and 
pound the whole together till it is very fine; as 
you beat it, to prevent it, from turning* to oil, 
put in from time to time half a spoonful of cold 
water; afterwards mix it with a full gill of warm 
water, and let it infuse upon a' slow fire for three 
hours; strain it through a coarse napkin, squeez¬ 
ing it hard with a wooden spoon that the powder 
of the almonds may pass; then-take a pound of 
sugar, and boil it in the same manner as for the 
syrup of violets, and finish it on the embers as 
directed for the capillaire. 

To make Syrup of red Cabbages. 

Cut and'’wash a large red cabbage, put it into 
a stew-pan and boil it in water three or four hours, 
and till there remains no morer than a pint of 
liquor ; put the cabbage into a.sieve, squeezing 
it till you have expressed all the juice; let it set¬ 
tle, and pour it off clear; then, put a pound of 
Narborme honey into a saucepan, with'a glass of 
water; let it boil, skimming it often; when the 
lionev is very clear put in the cabbage juice, and 
boil them together till of the consistence of sy¬ 
rup, like the preceding. 

To make Syrup of Veijuice. 

Put two pounds of sugar upon the fire with a 
gill of water, make it boil and skim it, letting it 

cojitinue 
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continue to boil till, in dippiug the skimmer in, 
shaking it over, and blowing across the holes, 
the sugar rises in little sparkles; then have ready 
the juice expressed from two pounds of sour 
grapes, very green and large, the seeds being 
first taken out and the fruit pounded, ahd put it 
into the sugar, letting them boil together till re¬ 
duced to a very strong syrup, which you will 
know by its forming a strong thread between 
your fingers without breaking. 

To make Syrup of TVater Cresses. " 

Bruise a peck of water cresses, put to them 
two quarts of water, and when it lias stood 
twenty-four hours, put to it some more water to 
cover it, with a pound'of fine loaf-sugar; then 
let the-whole be boiled up till it is reduced to a 
quart ? let it be taken off' to cool, and pour on 
it a pint of rum, when it must be squeezed out 
and bottled. 


i* 
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BILLS OF FARE. 

s 


WITH a view of rendering* -this Treatise on 
Confectionary a complete preceptor to the inex¬ 
perienced, and the most'useful and perfect work 
ever published on the subject, we here insert a 
few Bills of Fare for desserts for private families; 
yet that being in some degree a thing depending 
upon the fancy, the season of the year for fruits, 
&c. it will be a difficult matter to please the taste 
of the experienced Confectioner. However, re¬ 
curring to the intention above stated, we shall 
endeavour to give them agreeable to the most 
approved- methods ; trusting, at least, that- they 
will be found to be a guide to the young* practi¬ 
tioner. 

Ice cream is a thing used in all desserts, as it 
is to be had both winter and summer; and 
in London is always to be had at the confec¬ 
tioners. 

It would be useless to give directions for 
Grand Desserts; those who give such rich des¬ 
serts, either keep a proper person, or have them 
of a Confectioner; who not only lias every thing 
wanted, but every ornament to adorn it with, 
without being attended with the least inconve¬ 
nience. Though it certainly is highly commend¬ 
able in every young Lady to attain perfection in 
this beautiful display of modern domestic refine¬ 
ment; if it be only with a view of giving in¬ 
structions to her servants. 


For 
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For country Ladies it is a delightful amuse¬ 
ment, both to make the sweetmeats and clress out 
a dessert, as it depends wholly oil-fancy,- and is 


attended with but little expence. 



Lemon cream, 

\ 


Peaches. 

A large dish 
with figures. 

Plumbs. 


and grass or 


Plain ice 

moss about 

Raspberry ice 

cream. 

it, and 

flowers 

only for shew. 

1 

cream. 

Apricots. 


Nectarines.’ 


Syllabubs* 


t 

Peaches in 


Coloured 

Brandy. 


Heart 

wafers. 1 

A dish or 
salver, a 
dish of 

biscuit. 

Compote of 

jellies; in¬ 

Compote of 

pears. 

termixed 
with wet 
sweetmeats.. 

chesnuts. 

Savoy biscuit, 

- / 

•Morelia cherries 

**' 'in brandy/ 

White wafers. 
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A gizzard cream. 


Lemon cream 
in glasses. 



High flowers. 


images, &c. 
dressed with 

Ratafia drops. 

grass, moss, 
and other or¬ 


naments ac¬ 


cording to 


fancy. 


Wet sweetmeats 
in glasses. 


Coloured sweet¬ 
meats in glasses. 


Spunge biscuits. 


Jellies. 


A floating island. 


The above middle frame should be made either 
in three parts or five, all to join together, which 
may serve on different occasions; on which sup¬ 
pose gravel walks, hedges, and variety of diffe¬ 
rent things, as a little Chinese temple for the 
middle, or any other handsome ornament; which 
may.be procured from the Confectioners, and will 
serve year after year; the top, bottom and sides 
are to be set out with such things as are to be 
got, or the season of the year will allow, as .fruits, 

• nuts of all kinds, creams, jellies, whip syllabubs, 
biscuits, See. and as many plates as you please, 
according to the size of the table. 

All this depends wholly on a little experience, 
and a good fancy to .ornament in a pretty man¬ 
ner; 
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ner; you must have artificial flowers of all sorts, 
and some natural ones out of a garden in sum¬ 
mer time do very well, intermixed. 


Lemon cream, 


Peaches. 

A dish only ] 

Plumbs, 

Plain ice 

for shew. 

Kaspberry 

cream. 

with figures, 

&c. &c. 

cream. 

Apricots. 


Nectarines. 


Syllabubs. 


^ Ice cream. 


Fruit; 


Fruit. 


One large 'dish 
in the middle 
of jellies, 
cream, 
and 

syllabubs. 


Fruit. 


s Ice cream of 
different sorts. 


Fruit. 
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Dried apples. 


Almonds and 
raisins. 


Pot oranges. 


Ice cream. 
» 


Walnuts, 


Jellies and biscuits. 


Sweet¬ 
meats 
wet and 
dry. 


Jellies and biscuits. 


Stewed pippins 
with thick cream 
poured over them. 


Wet and'dry 
sweetmeats, 
and jellies 
both red and 
white, in¬ 
termixed, , 
adorned 
with flowers. 

1 4 


Pears stewed purple 
with fine 
ratafia cream 
poured over them. 


Chesnuts. 


Stewed 

pears. 


Pistachio nuts. 


Ice cream. 


Ratafia cakes. 
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Fruit. 


Creams. 


Fruit. 


Large Seville 
orange sliced, 
with double 
refined sugar 
strewed over. 


, Ice cream. 


Two salvers one 
above another, 
wliipt syllabubs 
and jellies inter¬ 
mixed with crisped 
almonds, and 
little ratafia 
cakes, one little 
one above all, 
with preserved 
orange or pine 
apples, little 
bottles with 
flowers to adorn 
k, and r.icknacks 
strewed about 
the salver. 


Ice cream,* 
different colours. 


O r O 
A A 


Fruit. 


Little cakes. 


Fruit. 


Almonds 
and raisins. 
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Stewed pippins. 
Compote of pears. 
Pistachio nuts. 

a ■ 


Ice cream. 

Little pot oranges. 

A 

grand Compote of chesnuts. 

trifle. 

Nonpareils. 


Ice creams, 
different colours. 



Jellies. 


Fruit. 

A high salver 

Fruit. 


with syllabubs, 
a little raised 


Almond 

above 

• Almond 

flummery. 

with a pre¬ 
served orange 
or lemon. 

creams. 

Fruit. 


Fruit. 


bellies. 
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Whipt syUabvJ?S. 


Blanc-mangc, Ice cream 

stuck with 
almonds. 


Chesnuts, 


Ice cream. 


Two salvers 
one above 
another, on the 
bottom one 
jellies, the 
top a large 
glass cup 
covered with 
raspberry- 
cream. . 


Dried 

cherries. 


Almond flummery. 


Whipt syllabubs, 


As to all sorts of little biscuits, almonds, and nicknacks, 
thrown in the middle of the salver, or wet sweetmeats in little 
glasses, they may be intermixed according to fancy. 
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Golden pippins, 

Chesnuts. 

i 

i 

Plumbs. 

Blanc-mange. 


Dried cherries. 

Winter pears. 
Pistachio nuts. 


Whipt syllabubs. 


Jellies, lemon 
cream, and 
sweetmeats, 
both wet and 
dry, piled 
upon salvers, 
with crisped 
almonds, and 
nicknacks. 


"Whipt syllabubs. 


m — XTS-C J! V«.. 


Lemon cream. 


Jellies. 


Filberts. 

Large oranges, 
sliced and 
sugar strewed 
over. 


Nonpareils. 


Ice cream; 


Dried plumbs. 


Grapes. 

Almonds 
and raisins. 


Almond flummery. 
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Jellies. 


Peaches. 


Nectarines. 

Filberts. 

Whipt 

syllabubs. 

Green gages. 

Creams, 


Almond 

flummery* 

Cherries. 

\ 


Walnuts, 

Fine pears. 


Grapes. 


Jellies. 


>-©-< 




Filberts. 

Grapes. 

» 

Nonpareils. 


Ice cream. 

) 


Floating 

island. 


Dried plumbs. 
Pears. 
Walnuts. 


Ice cream, 
different colours. 
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Ice cream,, different colours. 
Whipt syllabubs. 


Clear jellies. 


Nonpareils. 


Blanc-mange stuck 
with almonds. 


Pistachio nuts. 


Lemon cream 
in glasses. 


In tire middle a 
high pyramid 
of one salver 
above another, 
the bottom one 
large, the next 
smaller, the 
top one less; 
these salvers 
are to be filled 
with all kinds 
of wet and dry 
sweetmeats 
in glass, baskets, 
or little plates 3 
coloured jellies, 
creams, &c. 
biscuits, crisped 
almonds, and 
little nicknacks, 
and bottles of 
flowers prettily 
'intermixed 3 the 
little top salver 
must have a large 
preserved fruit in it. 


Lemon cream 
in glasses. 


Golden pippins, 


Blanc-mange stuck 
with almonds. 


Almonds.' 
and raisins. 


Clear jellies 
in glasses, 


Whipt* syllabubs. 


Ice cream, different colours. 
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Lemon cream, in glasses. 


Peaches. 


Nectarines. 


Ice cream. 
Walnuts. 


C rapes , 


Almond flum¬ 
mery stuck 
with almonds. 


Nonpareils, 


Golden pippins t 


Two large- 
salvers in the 
middle, one 
above another, 
in the top 
whipt syllabubs, 
a garland of flowers 
raised above them, 
the bottom one 
filled with clear 
jellies, 

« 

Filberts. 


Almond flum¬ 
mery stuck 
with almonds, 


Pears. 


Ice cream. 


Apricots. 


Plumbs. 


Lemon cream, in glasses. 


Note .—You may alter the side plates as ygu think proper, or 
with such fruit and things as you can get. 


a 

M 


H 
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Whipt' syllabubs. 


Filberts. 


Jellies. 

1 


Batafia cakes. 


Ratafia cake;* 

Vi 


A large dish of 
fruit of all sorts, 

piled up, and Jellies; 

set out with 
green leaves. 


Filberts. 


Whipt syllabubs. 


5H- 


Raberrice cream. 


Walnuts. 

Jellies piled up 

Nonpareils. 

Green 

on two salvers. 

Black 

and black 

a large glass in 

and green 

grapes. 

the middle. 

grapes. 

Fears. 


Filberts. 


Gooseberry fool. 
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Peaches and Nectarines. , 


W ahmts. 


Plumbs. 

Grapes. 

Jellies, and 
cream in¬ 
termixed. 

Grapes. 

Currants. 


Filberts. 


Peaches and Nectarines. 

ft 




Raspberries. 


Filberts, 


Gooseberries. 

Sugar. 


Small biscuits. 

Red cherries. 

Two salvers 
one above 
another j on the 
top cream, in a 
large glass bowl; 

Black cherries. 

Smali biscuits. 

, the bottom 
jellies. 

Sugar. 

Currants, 


Filberts, 


Strawberries. 


2 K. 2 
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Almond flummery, 
stuck with alrponds. 


Sugar In plates. 


Almond cream 
in cups. 


One large 
salver in the 
middle filled 
with jellies and 
wbipt syllabubs, 
and a garland 
of flowers 
meeting a lover. 


Ratafia cakes. 


A bason of cream. 


/ 


Pistachio nuts. 


'Small 

cheesecakes. 


Sugar in plates. 


CORDIAL 
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CORDIAL WATERS, &c. 

To make fine sweet Waters. 

Take four pounds of damask rose water, of 
lavender water and spike water, three ounces 
each; the water of blossoms of lemons or oranges, 
the water of the blossoms of a myrtle tree, blos¬ 
soms of jessamine and marjoram, of each half a 
pound; add of storax calamita and benjamin, a 
drachm each, and of musk, half a scruple; min-* 
gle them well together, and keep it in phials well 
stopped six days ; then distil it in Balneum Ma¬ 
rias, and keep the water in a glass vessel fifteen 

days in the sun, and it will be fit for use. 

* 

Another Way. 

Take of fresh flowers of rosemary, two pounds, 
damask-rose water, two pounds, and a scruple of 
amber; put these into a glass phial well stoptfor 
ten days; distil it in Balneum Marias, and keep 
it in a glass phial stopt very close. 

Another (Fay. 

Take four pounds of the above-mentioned wa¬ 
ter, two pounds of damask-rose water, and half a 
scruple of amber; mix these together, keep them 
close stopt in a phial and put it in the sun for a 
month, and it will be fit for use. 

4 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of damask-rose water, with 
six ounces of lavender water, three pounds of 

jessamine 
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jessamine flowers, and half a scruple of fine 
musk; keep them ten days in a vessel close 
stopt, distil it in Balneum Maria?, and it will be 
extremely good. 

Another Way . 

Take the peels of oranges and green citrons,, 
of each half an ounce, a scruple of cloves, and 
six ounces of the flowers of spike; mix them all 
together with six pounds of damask-rose water, 
let it stand in a vessel covered for the space of 
ten days, distil it in Balneum Marise, and it will 
be exceedingly good. 

Another Way, 

/ 

Take two pounds of damask-rose leaves, half a 
scruple of good amber, and beat them together ; 
set it upon hot embers two or three days, and 
steep them ten days in ten pounds of damask- 
rose water; then distil it, and let it stand in the 
sun fifteen days. 

Another Way. 

Take sweet marjorum, lavender, rosemary, 
muscovy, maudillon balon, fine walnut leaves, 
damask roses, and pinks, of each a like quantity, 
and sufficient to fill the still; then take of the 
best orange and damask rose powder, and s to rax. 
each two ounces; strew one or two handfuls of 
the powder upon your herbs, and distil them 
with a slow fire; tie a little musk in a piece-of 
lawn, and hang it in the glass your water drops 
into; when it is all distilled, take out the cake, 
and mix them with the powders that are left; 

lay 
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lay them among* your clothes, or with sweet oils, 
and burn them for perfumes. 

To perfume Roses. 

Take damask-rose buds and cut off the whites; 
then take orange flower or rose water, wherein 
benjamin, s tor ax, lignum rhodium, civet, and 
musk, have been steeped; dip some leaves there¬ 
in, and stick a clove into every rose bud; dry 
them betwixt two papers, and they will fall asun¬ 
der : this perfume will, last seven years. 

Another Way. 

Take rose leaves, cut off the whites, and sprin¬ 
kle them with the aforesaid water, putting* some 
powder of cloves among them, and when dry, put 
them up in bags to sweeten your clothes. 

Another Way . 

-Take rose leaves, and as you pull them, lay 
them so that they touch not one another, turn¬ 
ing them every day; when they are yery dry 
put them up in a wide mouthed glass, and tie 
them up close: roses thus dried will keep their 
perfect colour. * 

To make Orange Water. ' 

Take the parings of forty oranges of the best 
sort, steep them in a gallon of sack three days, 
and distil the sack and peels together in a lim¬ 
beck: if you wish to have it very strong, distil it 
in an ordinary rose-water still; put it into bot¬ 
tles, and drop in a little white sugar-candy; di¬ 
vide the oranges and sack twice. 


To 
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To make perf umed JFetter, 

Take three handfuls of the tops of young la¬ 
vender, and as much of the flowers of woodbine,- 
full ripe, and,plucked from the stalks; then take 
as much once root as two walnuts and an half, 
an orange peel dried, and as much calamus as 
one walnut, and beat them all together. 

To make Rose Cake to burn for Perfume. 

Take three ounces and an half of benjamin, 
steep it three or four days in damask-rose water, 
then of rose leaves half a pound, and beat them 
as small as for conserve, and put the benjamin 
into it, with half a quarter of an ounce of musk, 
and as much civet; beat them all together, and 
make them up in cakes; then put them between 
two rose leaves, lay them upon papers in a place 
where there is no Are, and turn them often into 
dry papers; when you use them, lay one on a 
coal, minding it is not too hot. 

'To make Hungary Water . 

Take a quantity of rosemary flowers, and put 
them into a wide mouthed glass; put to them as 
much spirit of sack as will taste strong of the 
flowers, cork them close, and let them stand ten 
days at least; stirring frequently; then distil this 
water in a limbeck, and keep if for use. 

To make Lavender IF'iter: 

This .waiter may be made by putting a quart of 
the spirit of wine into the essence, and proceed^ 
ing as with, other waters. 


To 
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To make Ratafia. 

Take what quantity of brandy you eh use, put¬ 
ting to every gallon a quart of the best orange- 
flower water, and a quart of good French wine; 
the brandy must be very fine and of a good age; 
put in about four hundred apricot stones, and a 
pound and a quarter of white sugar-candy; crack 
the stones and put them, with the shells, into a 
bottle; stop it very close, seal it down, and put’ 
it in the sun for six weeks; take it in every 
night, observing to shake it well; let it settle, 
and rack it off .when it is perfectly fine. 

To make Plague Water. 

Take rosa soils, agrimony, betony, scabius,-, 
centaury tops, scordiuni, balm, rue, wormwood, 
mugwort, celandine, rosemary, marigold leaves, 
brown sage, burnet, carduus, and dragons, of each 
a large handful; angelica, piony, tormentil, and 
elecampane roots, and liquorice, of each one 
ounce; cut the herbs, slice the roots, and put 
them all into an earthen pot; add to them a gal¬ 
lon of white wine, and a quart of brandy; let 
them steep two days close covered, then distil it 
in an ordinary still over a gentle fire, and sweeten 
it as you think proper. 

Jumper Berries. 

Take of the best juniper berries twelve ounces, 
proof spirits of wiiie three gallons, a sufficient 
quantity of water, and distil them; you may 
sweeten it with sugar. It is an excellent remedy 
for wind in the stomach and bowels, powerfully 
provokes urine, and is therefore a good diuretick 
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in the gravel and'jaundice; you may distil it a 
second time, only by adding the same quantity 
of berries. 

To malic Cardamum JVater. 

Take pimento, caraway and coriander seeds, 
and lemon peel, of each'four ounces; proof spi¬ 
rits three gallons, and a sufficient quantity of 
water; distil it, and sweeten it with one pound 
and an half of sugar: this is-a cheap and* good 
cordial, and may be used in all cases where a 
stomachic cordial is necessary. 

To make Nutmeg Water. 

Take and bruise half a pound of nutmegs, an 
ounce of orange peel, spirits of wine rectified 
three-gallons, and a sufficient quantity of water; 
distil and sweeten them with two pounds-of loaf 
sugar. It is an excellent’cephalic and stomachic 
cordial, it helps the memory and strengthens the 
eyesight. 

To make .Mint, Balm, or Pennyroyal JVater . 

Take'four* pounds? of dried mint, (three pounds 
of any of the other herbs*are sufficient) two gal¬ 
lons and an half of proof spirits;- and three gal¬ 
lons of water ; distil them,.and sweeten the water 
with one pound and an, half of sugar. 

To m'ake Walnut JVater . 

Take a- peck of fine green walnuts, bruise them 
well in a large mortar, put them in a pan with 
a. handful of'balm bruised, put two quarts of 
good French- brandy to them, cover them close, 
and let‘them lay three days; the nexit.day distil 

them 
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t\im* in a cold s-tiLll : 'from this quantity draw 
tfiitte .quarts, which you may do in a day. 

Another Way. 

Take a peck of walnuts in July and beat them 
small,, put to them clove, gillyflowers, poppy 
flowers,. cowslip flowers dried, marigold flowers, 
sasre'flowers, and burrasre flowers, of each two 
quarts; add to these, two ounces of mace well 
beat,, two ounces of nutmegs bruised, and an 
ounce' of cinnamon well beat; steep all these in 
a pot, Nvith a gallon of brandy and two gallons 
of sack; let it stand twenty-four hours, and distil 
it off. ' 

To make Surfeit Water . 

Take scurvy-grass, brook-lime, water-cresses, 
Roman wormwood, rue, mint, balm, sage, and 
cleavers, of each one handful; green mer£ry, 
two handfuls; poppies, if fresh, half a peck, if 
dry, a quarter of a .peck ; cochineal, six-penny- 
worth; saffron, six-pennyworth; aniseeds, cara¬ 
way seeds, coriander seeds, and cardamom seeds, 
of each an ounce; liquorice, two ounces; scraped 
figs split and raisins of the sun stoned, of each a 
pound, juniper berries, bruised nutmeg, beaten 
mace, and sweet fennel seeds bruised, of each an 
ounce, a few flowers of rosemary, marigold and 
sage; put all these into large stone jar, and 
put to them three gallons of French brandy, co¬ 
ver it close, and let it stand near the fire for three 
weeks; stir it three times a week; be sure to 
keep it close stopped, and then strain it off'; bot¬ 
tle your liquor, and pour on your ingredients a 

2 i 2 gallqn 
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gallon more of French brandy; let it stand a 
week, stirring* it once a day;- tlien distil'it iu 
a cold still; and this will make a fine white sur¬ 
feit water. 

Another Way . 

Take a gallon of brandy, half a pound of white 
sugar-candy beat small, one pound and an half 
of raisins of the sun stoned, a quarter of a pound 
of dates shred, a quarter of a pound of whole 
mace, with an ounce of nutmeg sliced, half an 
ounce of aniseeds, caraway seeds, and coriander 
seeds, half an ounce of cardimum bruised, and 
as many poppies as will colour it well; mix 
these all together, add a large sprig of angelica, 
rue, wormwood, spearmint, balm, rosemary, ma¬ 
rigolds, sage, clove gillyflowers, burrage, cow¬ 
slips, and rosemary flowers, of each a handful; 
let them stand nine days close stopped, .then 
strain it through a jelly-bag, and bottle it up. 

To make Milk Water. 

Take wormwood, carduus, rue, and angelica, 
of each two handfuls ; mint and balm, of each 
four handfuls ; cut these a little, put them into 
a cold still, and add to them three quarts of 
milk; let your fire be quick till 1 the still drops, 
and then slacken' it: you may draw off two 
quarts ; the first quart will keep all the year. 

Another Way. 

Take agrimony, endive, fumitory, balm, elder' 
flowers, white nettles, water-cresses, bank-cresses, 
and sage, of each three handfuls; eyebright, 
brook-lime, and celendine, of each two hand¬ 
fuls ; 
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fuls; the roses of yellow clock, reel madder, fen¬ 
nel, horse-radish, and liquorice,of each three 
ounces ; raisins stoned, one .pound ; nutmegs 
sliced, winter bark, turmeric, and galingal, of 
each* two drachms; caraway and fennel seeds 
three ounces; one gallon of milk; distil all with 
a gentle lire in one day: you may add one hand¬ 
ful of May wormwood. 

Another Way. 

/ 

Take balirj, mint, carduus, angelica, rue, rose¬ 
mary, and wormwood, of each half a pound, and 
sweeten them; distil them with two gallons of 
milk just taken from the cow, in a limbeck, with 
an iron pot; put in with the herbs a quart, of 
water, first heat it, then carefully pour in the 
milk all round on the herbs, by a pint at a time, 
till all be poured in ; this must be done in an iron, 
pot covered with the still head, and shut close ; 

when it boils lower the fire a little. 

* 

Note.—Do not put quite the quantity of 
mint and wormwood, but as much of the 
balm and sweet meadow as will make up 
the quantity. 

To make Citron Water. 

Take eighteen ounces of the best lemon peel 
bruised, nine ounces of orange peel bruised, nut¬ 
megs bruised one quarter of a pound, and three 
gallons of proof spirits; macerate and distil them, 
sweeten the water with two pounds of double re¬ 
fitted sugar, and keep it for use. 


Another 
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Another Way. 

Take the ’outward yellow rind of twelve le¬ 
mons, and half an ounce of cardamom seed a 
little bruised; let these steep three days in the 
best French brandy, close stopt; in the me^ji 
time take of double refined .sugar one pound and 
an half, and boil it with a pint and an half of 
spring* water'; boil it gently to a syrup, scum it, 
and when it is cold mix it with brandv, adding 
the juice of three lentons; let it run through a 
fair bag* once or twice, till it is fine and clear; 
then put it into bottles. 

Note .—Care must be taken that the brandy 
is free from adulteration, and the lemons 
savour not the least of sweetness, or are 

4 any ways musty. 

To make Cinnamon Water.. 

Take two pounds of cinnamon and bruise it, 
half a pound of citron and orange peel, a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of coriander seeds, steeped two 
days in three gallons of Malaga sack; distil them 
in a worm still, and sweeten it with sygar dis¬ 
solved in red rose water. 

To make Cardamum Water . 

Take caraway seeds, coriander seeds, pimento, 
and lemon peel, of each four ounces; mix them 
with three gallons of proof spirits, a gallon and 
a half of spring water; distil them, and sweetey 
the water with one pound and an half of sugar. 


T* 
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To make Clary .Water. 

Take a quart of burrage water, put it id to an 
earthen jug', and fill it with two or three .quarts 
of clary flowers fresh gathered 1 ; let it infuse ait 
hour over the Are in a kettle of water; then take' 
out the flowers, and put in as niany fresh 1 ones, ’ 
and do so for six or seven times together; after 
which'add to the water, two quarts of the best’ 
sack, a gallon of fresh flowers, and two pounds' 
of white.sugar-candy beat small; distil it off in 
a* Cold- still, mix all the water together, and'where 
it is distilled sweeten it to your taste with the 
finest sugar: this is a very wholesome water, and" 
extremely pleasant tasted if corked* well* and kept 
close. 


To make Lady Heivefs Water . i 

Take 4 red sage,' betony, spearmint^ unset hys¬ 
sop, setwel, thyme, balm, pennyroyal, celeridine, 
water cresses, heart’s. ease, lavender, angelica, 
germander,, calamita, tamarisk, coltsfoot, avens, 
valerian, saxifrage, pimpernel, vervain, parsley*’ 
rosemary, savory, scabius, agrimony, mother 
thyme, wild marjorum, Roman wormwood, car- 
duu s benedictus, pellitary of the wall-field dai¬ 
sies, with their flowers and-'leaves, of each of these 
herbs a handful; after they are picked and wash¬ 
ed, add rue, yellow com fry-plan tain, caihoniile, 
maiden hair, sweet marjorum, and dragons, of 
each a handful, before they are washed or pick¬ 
ed; red rose leaves and cowslip flowers, half a 
peck each; rosemary flowers, a quarter of a peck; 
hartshorn two ounces, juniper berries one drachm, 
China roots one ounces comfiy roots sliced, ani¬ 
seeds, 
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seeds, fennel seeds, caraway seeds, nutmegs, gin¬ 
ger, cinnamon, pepper, spikenard, parsley seeds, 
cloves, mace, and aromaticum rosarum, of. each 
three drachms; sassafras sliced half an ounce, 
elecampane roots, m el Hot flowers, calamus aro¬ 
matic us,.cardamums, lignum aloes, rhubarb sliced, 
thin galingal, veronica lodericum cubeb grains, 
ofeachitwo drachms; the cordial bezoar thirty 
grains, musk twenty-four grains, ambergris twen¬ 
ty grains, flour of coral two drachms, flour of 
amber one drachm, flower of pearl two drachms, 
four leaves of gold, two drachms of saffron in a 
little bag, and one pound of white sugar-candy; 
wash the herbs and hang* them in a cloth till dry; 
cut and put them into an earthen pot,'and in the 
midst of the herbs put the seeds, spices and drugs, 
all being well bruised;' then put thereto such a 
quantity of sherry sack as will cover them, and 
Jet them steep twenty-four hours; then distil it 
in a limbeck, and make two distillings of it, and 
from each draw three pints of water; mix all to¬ 
gether, and put it into-quart* bottles ; then divide 
the cordials into three parts,* and put into each 
bottle an equal quantity; shake it often at the 
first, and the longer it is kept the better it will be* 

i To 7wake Palsy Watei\ 

Take sage, rosemary, - betony, burrage, and 
bugloss flowers, of each half a handful; lilies of 
the valley and cowslip flowers, of each four or 
five handfuls; steep them in the best spirit of 
sack, and add some balm, spike flowers, mother 
wort, bay leaves, orange leaves, and their flow¬ 
ers; then put in citron peel, piony seeds, cin r 

' namon, 
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n&inou, nutmegs,-cardamums, cubebs, mace, and 
yellow sanders, each half an ounce; lignum aloes 
one drachm; make all these into a powder, and 
add half a pound of jubabes with the stones taken 
out; then add pearl prepared, Smaragde’s musk, 
and saffron, of each ten grains; ambergris one 
scruple; red roses dried one ounce, and as many 
lavender flowers stripped from their stalks, as' will 
fill a gallon glass; steep all these a month, and 
distil them very carefully in a limbeck; after ifc 
is distilled, hang it in a bag with the following 
ingredients; pearl, SmaragdeYmusk, and saffron, 
of each ten grains; ambergris one scruple, red 
roses dried, red and yellow sanders, ,of each one 
ounce; hang them in a white sarsnet bag in the 
water, close stopped. 

Another Way . 

Take the spirits of five gallons of the best old 
sherry sack distilled in a limbeck, add to it cows¬ 
lip flowers, the flowers of burrage, bugloss, lilies 
of the valley, rosemary, sage, and betoriy, of 
each a' handful; they must all be procured in 
their season, and put into some of’ the spirits 
aforesaid, in an open mouthed quart,glass; let 
them remain in the spirits till you are ready to 
distil the waters, and carefully stopped up; take 
Lavender flowers in their season, strip them' from 
their stalks, and fill a gallon glass with them; 
pour to them the remainder of your spirits, and 
cork them close as before; let them stand in the 
sun six weeks, and put them with the rest of the 
flowers into the two glasses; then add balm, 
motherwort, spike flowers, bay and orange leaves, 
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of each half an ounce; cut ancl put them to the 
former flowers and spirits, and distil them toge¬ 
ther in a limbeck, and make three runnings of it; 
first, a quart glass, which will be exceeding 
strong; then a pint glass, which will be almost 
as good; and then another pint, or as much as 
will run, for when it runs weak, which may be 
known by its taste, and the colour being whiter, 
you will have drawn about that quantity; mix 
your runnings together, and take citron, or the 
yellow rind .of a lemon, six drachms of spice 
seeds, cinnamon one ounce, nutmegs, mace, eaiv 
dam urns, and yellow sawders, of each half an 
ounce, and lignum aloes one drachm; make 
these into a gross powder, adding a few jujubes 
that arc fresh, stoned, and cut small; put these 
ingredients into a large sarsnet bag and hang it 
in the water as aforesaid; take two drachms of 
prepared pearls, of ambergris, musk, and saffron, 
one scruple each; red roses dried one ounce; 
put these in a bag by themselves, and hang it in 
the spirits as the other; close it well, that no air 
gets in, and let it stand six weeks; take out the 
water, press the. bags dry, and keep the water 

in narrow mouthed glasses, and stop it up. 

* 

The Use of this JVaier. 

It is so strong and powerful that it cannot be 
taken without the assistance of some other thing; 
but when el top t on crumbs of bread or sugar; it 
must be taken* the first'thing in the morning, at 
four in the afternoon, and the last thing at 
night; you must not cat for an hour after you 
take it: it is very efficacious in all swoonings, 

weakness 
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weakness of heart, decayed spirits, palsies, apo¬ 
plexies, and both to help and prevent a fit; it 
will also destroy all heaviness and coldness in the 
liver, restores lost appetite, and fortifies and sur¬ 
prisingly strengthens the stomach. 

To make another JFa ter from the Ingredients of 

the first. 

When the first water has ran what is strong, 
there will remain a weaker sort at the bottom of 
the limbeck; take the herb3 and flowers, press 
them, and put them, into a gallon and an half of 
the best sherry, stop them close, and let them 
stand five weeks; distil them, and let the liquor 
run as long as it remains strong; pour it into the 
glass where the 'sarsnet bags are, and let them 
remain in this second liquor six weeks, close 
stopped; then you may use it as the former. It 
is good to bathe any part affected with weakness. 

To make Plague Water . 

Take the roots of angelica, dragon, may wort, 
mint, rue, card mis, origany, winter savoury, broad 
thyme, rosemary, pimpernel, sage, coltsfoot, fu- 
metory, scabius, burrage, saxafreg, betony, jar- 
man dcr, arid liverwort, of eaclr'a handful; the 
flowers of wormwood, suekery, hyssop, fennel, 
agrimony, cowslips, poppies, plantain, setfoil, 
bugloss, voevain, maiden hair, riiotherwort, dill, 
cowage, golden rod, and gromwell, of each a 
handful; the seeds of hart’s tongues, horehound, 
fennel, melolet, St. John wort, comfry, feather- 
few, red rose leaves, wood sorrel, pellitory of the 
wall, heart's case, sentory, and seadrink, of each 

2x2 a hand- 
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a handful; the roots of gentian, dock, butter¬ 
bur, and piony, bay and juniper berries, of each 
a‘pound; nutmegs and doves, an ounce each, 
and half an ounce of mace: pick the herbs and 
flowers, and shred them a little; cut the roots, 
bruise the berries, and pound the spices fine; 
take a peck of green walnuts, and chop* them 
small; mix all these together, and lay them to 
steep in sack lees, or any white wine lees, or in 
good spirits, but wine Ices are best; let them lie 
a week or ten days; stir them once a day with a 
stick, and keep them close covered; then distil 
them in a limbeck with a slow fire, and take care 
the still does not burn; the first, second, and 
third runnings are good, and some of the fourth; 
let them stand till they are cold, then put them 
together. 

To make black Cherry Water . 

Take six pounds of black cherries, and bruise 
them small; then put to them the tops of rose¬ 
mary, sweet marjorum, spearmint, angelica, balm, 
and marigold flowers, of each a handful; dried 
violets one ounce; aniseeds and sweet fennel 
seeds, of each t ,half an ounce, bruised; cut the 
herbs small, mixjall together, and distil them off 

in a cold still. 

< 

Another Way. 

Take two quarts of strong claret, and four 
pounds of black cherries full ripe, beat them and 
put them to the wine, with angelica, balm, and 
carduus, of each a handful, half as much mint, 
and as many rosemary flowers as yon can hold in 
'both your hands; three handfuls of clove gilly¬ 
flowers, 
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flowers, two ounces of cinnamon' cut small, and 
one ounce of nutmegs; put all these into a deep 
pot, let them be well stirred together, then cover 
it so close that no air can get in, let it stand one 
day and a night, then put it into the still, which 
must also be stopped close, and draw off as much 
as runs good, sweeten it with sugar-candy to 
your taste. 

To make a rich Cherry Cordial. 

Take a stone pot that has a broad bottom and 
a narrow top, and lay a row of black cherries 
and a row of fine powdered sugar, do this till 
your pot is full; measure your pot, and for every 
gallon it holds, put a quarter of a pint of spirit 
of wine; pick the cherries clean from soil and 
stalks, but do not wash them; when you have 
thus filled -y6ur pot, stop it with a cork, and tie 
first a bladder, then a leather over it; and if it is 
not close enough, pitch it, and bury it in the 
earth six months, or longer; then strain it out, 
and kefcp it close stopped up for use. 

To make Lady Allen's Water. 

. r t 

Take balm, rosemary, sage, carduus, worm¬ 
wood, dragons, scordium, mugwort, scabius, tor- 
mcntil roots and leaves, angelica roots and leaves, 
betony flowers and leaves, centaury tops, pim¬ 
pernel, wood or other sorrel, rue, agrimony, and 
rosa solis, of each half a pound; liquorice four 
ounces, and elecampane roots two ounces; wash 
the herbs, shake and dry them in a cloth; shred 
them, slice the roots, put all in three gallons of 
the best white wine, and let them stand close co¬ 
vered 
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verecl two days and nights, stirring them morn* 
ing and evening; then take out some of the 
herbs, and squeeze them lightly with your hands 
into the still; fill the still with the herbs and 
wine, let them stand twelve hours' in a cold still, 
and distil them through a limbeck till the'herbs 
and wine are out; mix the water of each still to¬ 
gether, sweeten it, keeping some unsweetened as 
a preservative to women in illness. 

To make all Sorts of Herb Waters. 

Gather the herbs on a verp fine clear day, chop 
them well, and put them in an earthen pan; wash 
them with sack; or if you do not chuse that ex¬ 
pence, wash them with water; let them stand 
twenty-four hours, distil them in a cold still over 
a gentle fire, and you may put a piece of white 
sugar-candy into the bottom for it to drop on. 

To make Orange Mint Water. 

Take a still full of orange mint, distil it in a 
cold still, and put fresh orange mint into the 
water; distil it again, and put your bottles into 
the still unstopped ; a spoonful of this water put 
into a glass of spring water, will perfume it as 
well as the orange flower water. 

To make Wormwood Water ; 

Take the outward rinds of a pound and a half 
of Jemons, one pound of orange peels, tops of 
dried wormwood and winter cinnamon, of each 
half a pound; flowers of camomile four ounces ; 
little cardamums not husked, cloves, cubebs, and 
camels’ hay, of each one ounce; cinnamon, nut¬ 
megs, ‘caraway seeds, of each two ounces ; spirits 

of 
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of wine six quarts, spring* water four gallons and 
a. half; infuse them all together three or four 
days, distil them * in a Balneum Marias, and it 
will prove an excellent stomachic cordial. 

To make simple Wormwood Water. 

Take one pound of dried wormwood, four 
ounces of caraway seeds bruised, and three gal¬ 
lons of spirits of wine; infuse and distil them in 
one pound and an half of sugar, and bottle it 
for use. 1 


To make Snail Water. 

Take comfry and suckory roots, of each' four 
ounces; liquorice three ounces; leaves of harts’ 
tongue, plantain, ground ivy, red nettles, yar¬ 
row, brooklime, water cresses, dandelion, and 
agrimony, of each two large handfuls; gather 
the herbs in dry weather, do not wash them, hut 
*vVipe them with a clean cloth; then take five 
hundred snails cleaned from their shells, but not 
scoured; a pint of the whites of eggs beat up to 
a water; four nutmegs grossly beat, and the yel¬ 
low rind of one lemon and one orange; bruise 
all the roots and herbs, and put them with the 
other ingredients in a gallon of new milk, and a 
pint of Canary wine; let them stand close co¬ 
vered eight and forty hours; distil them in a 
common still over a gentle fire; it will keep good 
a year, and must be made in spring or autumn ; 
for. three months only step the bottles with paper, 
then cork them: when you use this water, put 
to it an equal quantity of milk. 
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To make compound Par nicy Water. 

Take of parsley roots four ounces; fresh horse¬ 
radish root and juniper berries, of each three 
ounces; the tops of St. Johns wort, biting ars- 
mart, and elder flowers, of each two ounces; the 
seeds of wild carrots,’ sweet fennel, and parsley, 
of each one ounce and an half; mix these ingre¬ 
dients together, bruise them, and add thereto 
two gallons of French brandy, and two gallons of 
soft water; let them steep in the still three or 
four days, and draw it off': this is an. excellent 
remedy for the gravel. 

To make compound. Horse-radish Water. 

Take the leaves of two sorts of scurvy grass, 
fresh gathered in the spring, of each six ounces; 
add four ounces of brooklime and water cresses, 
horse-radish two pounds, fresh arum root six 
ounces, winter bark and nutmeg, of each four 
ounces, dried lemon peel two* ounces, and of 
French brandy two quarts, and draw all off by 
distillation: this water is good in dropsical and 
scorbutic cases. 

To make compound Piony JFtiter . 

Take eighteen piony roots, fresh gathered; 
six ounces of bitter almonds; the leaves of rose¬ 
mary, rue, wild thyme, and flowers of lavender 
dried, of each three ounces; cinnamon, cubebs, 
angelica seed, coriander seed, caraway seed, and 
aniseed, of each half an ounce; one„galloii of 
rectified spirits of wine, with five gallons of soft 
water, and draw off three gallons by distillation: 
this is good in all.nervous disorders. 

O / 
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To nvakt compound Scordhm Water . 

Take citrons, sorrel, goats’ rue, and scordium, 
of each one pound, and London treacle t \v6 
ounces; distil them in a limbeck, with two quarts 
of spirits of wine, and a sufficient quantity of 
water; of this you may draw off one gallon. 

To make Aniseed Water . 

Take twelve ounces of aniseeds, three gallons 
of proof spirits, one gallon and an half of spring 
water; infuse them all night in a still, and with 
a gentle heat draw off what runs smooth and 
clear; sweeten it with two pounds of brown sugar, 
and if you would have it very fine, distil it again* 
and add some more aniseeds. 

To mak£ Caraway Water * 

Take three gallons of proof spirits, aiid half a 
gallon of water; add to them half a pound of 
caraway seeds bruised, distil and sweeten th6 
juice with a pound and an half of brown sugar. 

To make Orange or Lemon Water. 

Put six quarts of brandy and one quart of 
sack to the outer rinds of fifty oranges or lemons, 
and let them steep in it one night; the next day 
distil them iri a cold still; draw it off till you find 
it begins to taste sour; sweeten it to your taste 
with double refined sugar, and mix the-first, se¬ 
cond and third runnings together: if it be lemon 
peel, it should be performed with two grains of 
ambergris, and one of musk;' grind them fine, 
tie them in a rag, and let it hang five or six days 
in each bottle; or you may put to them three or 

2 e four 
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four drops of the tincture of ambergris : be sure 
to cork it well. 

Another JVay. 

Take any quantity of sack, and to every two 
quails add twelve oranges, chop raid steep them 
twelve hours; distil them in a glass still, sweeten 
it with double refined sugar dissolved in red rose 
waterput a handful of angelica, into the still 
with the oranges. 

To make Hysterical JVoter. 

\ 

Take be tony, roots of lovage, and seeds of wild 
parsnips,, of each two ounces; roots of single 
piony four ounces, of mislctoe of the oak three 
ounces, myrrh a quarter of an ounce, and castor 
half an ounce; beat all these together, and add 
to them a quarter of a pound of dried mill-pede; 
pour on these three quarts of mug wort water, 
and two quarts of brandy; let them stand in a 
close vessel eight days; then distil it in a cold still 
passed up : you may draw off nine pints of water; 
and sweeten it to your taste; mix all together, 
and bottle it up. 

To make Treacle JVoter. 

% 

Take the juice of green walnuts, four pounds 
of rue; carduus, marigold, and balm, of eacli 
three pounds; roots of butter-bur half a pound; 
roots of burdock one pound; angelica and mas- 
tic-woit, of each half a pound ; leaves of scor- 
dium six handfuls; Venice treacle and mitiiri- 
dates, of each half a pound; old Canary wine 
two pounds, 'white wine vinegar six pounds, 
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juice of lemon six pounds; and'distil this in an 
alembic. 


To make red Rose-Bud Water . 

Wet your roses in fair water; four gallons of 
roses will take near two gallons of water: dis- 
til them in a cold still; then take the same dis¬ 
tilled water, put into it as many fresh roses as it 
will wet, and distil them again. 

To make Poppy Water . 

Take two gallons of very good brandy and a 
peck of poppies, put them together in a wide 
mouthed glass, and let them stand forty-eight 
hours; then strain the poppies out; take a pound 
of raisins of the sun and stone them; coriander 
secd^, fennel seeds, and liquorice sliced, of each 
an ounce; braise them ail together, put them 
into the brandy, with a pound of good powder 
sugar, and let them stand four or eight weeks, 
shaking it every day; then strain it off, and bot¬ 
tle it close up for use. 

4 

To make Peppermint Water. 

Gather your peppermint when it is full grown, 
and before it seeds; cut it in short lengths, fill 
your still with it, and cover it with water; then 
make a good fire under it, and when it is near 
boiling, and the still begins to drop, if your lire 
is too hot draw a little from under it, to keep it 
from boiling over, or your water will be muddy; 
the slower your still drops, the clearer and 
stronger your water will be, but do not spend it 

% I, 2 too 
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too far; bottle it the next day, let it stand 
three or four days to take off the fiery taste of 
the still; then cork it well, and it will keep a 
long time. 


. ' i 
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OILS. 

To make Oil of Oranges. 

Take a pound of sweet almonds well peeled, 
the flowers of lemoijs and oranges as much as 
you please, which must be divided into three 
equal parts; after this you must put a third part 
of the flowers upon a white linen cloth in a sieve, 
strewing upon the flowers half of the almonds, 
which you must strew with another third part of 
the flowers; and then the rest of your almonds, 
which you must cover with the remainder of 
your flowers, so that the almonds must always 
be in the middle of the flowers in the sieve; leave 
them together for six days, renewing and chang¬ 
ing them every day; then beat the almonds in a 
mortar, and press them in a white linen cloth till 
they issue out clear oil; then stop it up close in 
a vessel, and let it stand in the sun eight days. 

T(i make Oil of Jessamine and Violets . 

Take sweet almonds well peeled and beat, with 
as much jessamine as you please; lay -them row 
upon row, and let them lie in a moist place for 
ten days or move; then take the«ji away 

squeeze 
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squeeze out the oil. in a press. Oil of violets and 
other flowers may be made in the same manner. 

i 

To make Oil of Nutmegs . 

Take of the best nutmegs to the quantity of 
oil you wish to make, cut them in small pieces, 
and put to them as much malmsey as will cover 
them; put them in a glass for two or three days, 
beat them at the tire, and sprinkle them with 
rose water; squeeze them in a press, and you 
will have an excellent oil; it must be kept in a 
yessel close stopped. 

To make Oil of Benjamin . 

Take six ounces of benjamin well beat into 
powder, and dissolved a whole day in a pound of 
oil of tartar and a pound of rose water; then dis¬ 
til it with a fine pipe through a limbeck, and 
keep it as an excellent thing. 

To make OH of Storai\ 

j 

Take what quantity of storax liquid you.please, 
put it into rose water two or three days, and dis¬ 
til it as the benjamin; first there issues out oil 
somewhat foul, and then an excellent oil. 

To make Oil of Myrrh. 

Take eggs hard roasted, cut them in the mid-* 
die, take away the yolks and fill them up with 
myrrh beaten into powder; put them in some 
moist place where the myrrh may dissolve gradu¬ 
ally. This oil makes the face and other parts 
pi* the body soft, and takes away all scars. 


To 
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To make Oil of Bay Salt. 

Put bay salt in an iron pot, and set it over a 
charcoal fire till it is dissolved and done running; 
take it off, lay the' salt on a marble, and it will 
run oil. Take four or five drops of this, rub it 
over your hands, and it will take all freckles and 
roughness oft' the skin. 

Note .—In using any of these oils to per¬ 
fume water, it must be dropt on sugar, 
and then they will mix. 

To make Oil of Eggs. 

Take eight large eggs, new laid, boil them hard, 
and take the yolks out; be careful not to put any 
of the whites in, break them small, and let them 
stand to be cold; then have a quick fire ready, 
and put them in an iron ladle, with a bit of hog's 
lard, the bigness of a walnut; stir it with a stick 
cut flat at the end and when it begins to melt, 
keep stirring as fast you possible can; the mo¬ 
ment before it turns to oil it will dry; you must 
have a cup ready to pour it in as fast as you sec 
a drop of oil come: with that quantity of eggs 
you will have a tea cup full of oil, if you stir 
quick, if not, you will not see a drop.. 


ENGLISH 
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ENGLISH WINES. 

To make JVines of English Grapes . 

When the vines are well grown, so as to bring 
fall clusters, be careful to disencumber them of 
some part of their leaves that too much shade 
the grapes,, but not so much in a hot season, as 
that the sun may too swiftly draw away tlieir 
moisture, and wither them: stay not till they arc* 
all ripe at once, for then some will be over-ripe, 
or burst, or incline to rot before the underlings 
are come to perfection; but every two or three 
days pick off the choice and ripest,grapes, and 
spread them in dry shady places sideways, that 
they contract not a heat and must; by which, 
means those that remain on the clusters, having 
more juice to nourish them, will grow bigger, or 
be sooner ripe; and when you have got a suffi¬ 
cient quantity, put them into ah open vessel, 
and bruise them well with your hands; or if the 
quantity-be too large, gently press them with a 
flat wooden beater, that is, a thick board fastened 
at the end of a staff; for treading them with the 
feet, as practised in France, and other countries, 
is a very slovenfy way. Take care you break 
the stones as little as possible, for that will make 
the wine have a bitterish twang. 

Having bruised the grapes well, so that they 
are become pulp, or mash, provide a tap at the 
bottom of your cask, tie a hair-cloth over your 
fosset, and let out that which will run voluntarily 
of itsclfj as the best wine; then take out the pulp, 

and 
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and gently press it by degrees in a ct'dcr-ptcss, 
till the liquor is sufficiently drained out; provide 
a new cask* well seasoned, and aired with a 
lighted rag dipped in brimstone, till it becomes 
dry, pour the liquor in through a sieve funnel to 
stop the dregs, and let it stand with only a peb¬ 
ble stone liHitly laid on the bung-hole to fer- 
ment, and refine itself, ten or twelve days; then 
draw it gently off into another cask, well sea¬ 
soned, that the lees or dregs may remain in the 
first cask, and stop it no other way than before, 
till it lias quite passed over its ferment, which 
yon may know by its coolness and pleasant taste: 
and thus of ordinary white grapes you may.make 
a good sort of white wane; of the red grapes, 
claret; and if it should want colour, heighten it 
with, a little brazil, boiled in about a quart of it, 
and strained very clear. The white grapes, not 
too ripe, give a good rhenish taste, and are won¬ 
derfully cooling. 

There is a sort of muscadel grapes, growing in 
many parts of ‘England, which may be brought,- 
by the help of a little loaf sugar to feed on, to 
produce a cuhoub sweet wine, little differing 
from Canary, and altogether as wholesome and 
pleasant. # 

If the wine requires racking, the best time to 
do it is when the wind is in the north, and the 
weather temperate and clear; in the increase,of 
the moon, and when she is underneath the earth, 
and not in her full height. 

If the Wine ropes, take & coarse linen cloth, 
and When you have set the cask a-broach, set 
it before the bore, then put in the .linen, and 

rack 
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rack it in a dry mask; put in five or six ounces 
of alum in powder, and shake them so that'they 
may mix well. • On settling, it will be fined 
down,*and become very clear and pleasant wine. 

To make Gooseberry /Vine. 

i 

Take gooseberries just beginning* to turn ripe, 
not those that afe quite ripe; bruise them as well 
as you did the grapes, but not so as to break their 
stones, then' pour to every eight pounds of pulp 
a gallon of clear spring water, or father their own 
distilled water, made in a cold still, and let them 
stand in the vessel covered, in a cool place, 
twenty-four hours; then put them into a strong 
canvas of hair bag, and press out all the juice 
that will run. from them, and to every quart of 
it put twelve ounces of loaf or other fine sugar, 
stirring it till it be*thoroughly melted; then put 
it into a well seasoned cask, and set it in a cool 
place; when, it has * purged and settled about 
twenty- of thirty days, fill the vessel full, and 
bung it down close, that as little air as possible 
may come at it. When it is well wrought and 
settled, then is your' time to draw it off into 
smaller casks of bottles, keeping them in cool 
places, for there is nothing damages any sort of 
wines more than heat; 

Another JVay. 

When the weather is dry, gather your goose¬ 
berries about the time they are half nipe; pick 
them clean, and put the quantity of a peck in a 
convenient vessel, and bruise them with a piece 
of wood, taking as much care as possible to keep 

'2 m the 
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the seeds whole; when you have done this, put* 
the pulp into a canvas or hair bag, and .'press out 
all the juice; add to every gallon of gooseber-: 
ries and about three pounds.of fine loaf sugar ; 
mix it all together by stirring it with a stick, 
and as soon as the sugar is quite dissolved, pour 
it iqto a •convenient cask, that will hold it ex¬ 
actly; and according to the quantity let it stand, 
viz. if about eight or nine gallons, it will take a 
fortnight; if twenty gallons, forty days, and so 
in prqportion; taking care the place you set it 
in be- goo! ; after standing the proper time, draw 
it off from the lees, and put it into another sweet 
vessel of equal size, or into .the same, .after pourr 
ing the lees out, and making it clean; let a cask 
often or twelve gallons stand about three months, 
and twenty gallons five months; .after which it 
•will be fit for'bottling off.. 

• , ' O ^ J y 

It is a cooling drink, taken with great success 
in all hot diseases, as fevers, smali-pox, and. the 
hot fit of the ague; it; stops taxation, is good,in 
the bloody-flqx, cools the heat of the liver and 
stomach, stops bleeding, and mitigates inflam-, 
mations; it wonderfully abates .flushings and 
redness of the face, after hard drinking* or the 
like; provokes urine, and is good against the 
stone ; but those that are of a -very phlegmatic 
constitution should not make use of it. 

To make Currant JVine . 

Take four gallons of cooling spring oi* conduit 
water, let it gently simmer over a moderate fire, 
scum it well, and stir into it eight pounds *of the 
best virgin-honey; when that is thoroughly dis.- 

solved, 
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•Solved, take off the water, and stir it well about 
•to raise‘tlie scufn; which take clean off* and cook 
•When it is thus prepared, press out the like quan¬ 
tity of juice of red currants moderately ripe, with¬ 
out any green ones among them ; which beimj 
well strained, mix it well with the water and 
lionev, put them in a cask, or large earthen ves¬ 
sel, and let them stand upon the ferment twenty- 
four hours; to every gallon add two pounds of 
loaf or other fine sugar, stir them well to raise 
the scum, and when well settled, take it offj and 
add half an ounce of cream of tartar, with a little 
fine Hour, and the whites of two or three eggs; 
which will refine it; when it is well settled and 
clear, draw it - off* into a small vessel, or bottle it 
up, keeping it in a Cool place. 

Of white currants, a wine may be made after 
the same manner, that will equal in strength and 

pleasantness many sorts of white wine. 

\ 

Another tVaifi 

After gathering the currants, which must be 
done when the tveather is dty, and they are full 
fipe 3 strip them carefully from the stalk, so as not 
to bruise them with your fingers; put them into a 
pan, and bruise them with a wooden pestle; then 
let it stand about twenty hours, (according to 
the quantity) after which strain it through-a 
sieve; add three pounds of fine powder sugar to 
every four quarts of the liquor, and then shaking 
or stirring it well, fill your vessel, and put about 
a quart of good brandy to every six or seven gal¬ 
lons ; as soon as it is fine, which will be in four 
or five weeks, bottle it off: if it should not prove 

2 m 2 quite 
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quite clear, draw it off into another vessel,; and 
let it stand about ten days/and then bottWit.off. 

These wines allay, the burning eagerness, of 
thirst, arc cooling hr fevers, resist putrefaction, 
stay vomiting, corroborate the heart, and fortify 
the stomach. Currant wine is drank with suc¬ 
cess by those that have the fits of the mother; 
it diverts epilepsy, and is very useful .in .many 

complaints incident to the female sex. 

\ 

To make Raisin Wine. 

r 

To two hundred weight of raisins put about 
forty-four gallons of water, wine measure; stir it 
up well three or four times a day; let it stand 
about three weeks, then take it off'the raisins, and 
tun it up; when you put it into the cask, add 
about two quarts of brandy to it, which will keep 
it from fretting; let it stand about ten or twelve 
months, then draw it off from tire lees, rince your 
cask, and put it in again; then fine it down with 
three ounces of isinglass, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar-candy, dissolved in some of the. 
wine. There are many ways used to retrieve 
this wine, if it should chance to turn sour, which 
seldom happens if properly made; in this case, 
the most successful method is to replenish it with 
a farther addition of raisins. 

Another Way. 

Put two hundred weight of raisins, with the 
stalks, into a hogshead, and nil it almost with 
spring water; let it steep about twelve days, fre¬ 
quently stirring them about, and after pouring 
the juice .ofty dress the raisins: the liquor should 

then 
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be putftpgethe** in a very clean vessel that 
will exactly .contain, it; it will hiss or sing for 
spme time* during-which it should not be stirred; 
but when the noise ceases, it must be stopped 
close, and stand for about six or seven months; 
and then, if you peg it, and it proves fine, and 
clear, rack it off into another'vessel of the same 
size; stop it up,-and let it remain twelve or four¬ 
teen weeks longer, then bottle it off' The best 
way, when you use it, is to take a decanter, and 
rack it off. 

The virtues of raisin wine are too well known 
to require a particular description. There are 
few constitutions but what it will agree with; it 
strengthens and comforts the heart, revives the 
faded spirits, and*conduces greatly to health, if 
used with moderation. 

To make Raspberry Wine, the English Way . 

Take what quantity you please of red raspber¬ 
ries, when they are nearly ripe, for if they grow 
over ripe, they will lose much of their pleasant 
scent; and after clearing the husks and stalks 
from them, soak them in the like quantity of 
fair water, that has been boiled and sweetened 
with fine loaf sugar, a pound and an half to a 
gallon; when they are well soaked about twelve* 
hours, take them out, put them into a fine linen 
pressing bag, press out the juice into the water, 
then boil them up together, over a gentle fire,- 
and scum them well twice or thrice;' take off' the- 
vessel, .and let the liquor cool, and when the scum* 
arises take oft' all that you can, and pour off' the 
the liquor into a well-seasoned cask, or earthen 

vessel; 
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vessel; then boil an ounce of imace quite dotvri, 
if possible, in a pint of white wine, till a third 
part of the wine be consumed:, strain it, and add 
it to the liquor; let it settle two days, and when 
it lias well settled and fermented,- drav\' it off into, 
a cask; or bottles, and keep it-in a cool place. 

The French JVay. 

Steep two gallons of raspberries in a gallon of 
sack, twenty-four hours; then’strain them, and 
put to them three quarters of a pound of raisins 
of the sun, well stoned, and let them continue 
four or. five days, sometimes stirring them well; 
then pour .it off gently, that the clearest may be 
taken away, and only the dregs and settlings re¬ 
main, and bottle that up you pour off. If you 
find it not sweet enough for the palate you may 
add some sugar, about half a pound to a gallon 
will be sufficient; keep it in a cool place. 

Another Way . 

Gather the raspberries quite dry, when ripe, 
and bruise them ; strain them through a woollen 
bag into a jar; put to it about a pound of the 
best double refined sugar, mix the whole well to¬ 
gether, and stop it close; pour it off’ as clear as 
possible, after it has stood four days. The com¬ 
mon method is to put two quarts of white wine 
to one quart of the raspberry juice; but that i3 
too much, as it overpowers the rich flavour of 
the fruit; three pints will be enough-; bottle it 
off* and it will be'-fit to drink in ten days. The 
‘uicc mixed with brandy is a fine dram. Put 
about two quarts of brandy to three quarts of 

' raspberry 
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raspberry juice, and it will drink 'well in ten 
days. I 

Another JVay. 

Your raspberries must be dry, full ripe, and 
used just after they are gathered,. in order to pre¬ 
serve their flavour; to every quart of fruit, put 
three pounds of line powder sugar, and a little 
better than a gallon of clear water ;■ stir it five or 
six times.a day, to mix the whole well together,, 
and let it ferment for three or four, days; put .it. 
in your cask, and for every gallon put in two 
whole eggs, taking care they are not broke in 
putting it; it must stand at least three months 
before yqu bottle it. Your watei; should be; of; a.* 
good flavour, for in the choice, of thatprincipally 
depends the making of good.or bad tasted wines.* 

These,wines, either way, are a great cordial; 
they cleanse the blood, prevent pestilential air, 
comfort the heart, ease 4 pains in the stomach, 
dispel gross vapours from the brain, cause a free 
breathing, by removing obstructions from the 
lungs, and are successfully taken in apoplexies. 

To make Mulberry Wine. 

Take-mulberries, when they are just changed 
from 'theirredness to shining black,'gather them 
on a dry day, when the sun has taken. oft’ the 
dew, spread them thinly on a fine cloth on a floor 
or table for twenty-four hours, and boil up a gal¬ 
lon of water to each gallon of juice you can get 
out of them; scum the water well, and add a 
little cinnamon slightly bruised; put to every 
gallon six ounces of white sugar-candy finely 

beaten; 
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freafen; sciitn anti strain the water-when it' is 
taken off and settled, and put to it the juice'of 
mulberries, and to,every gallon the mixture of a 
pint of white or rlienish wine;' let them stand in 
a cask to. purge or settle five or six * days, < then 
draw off* the wine, and keep it cool. > 

This is a' very rich cordial;* it gives vigour to 
consumptive bodies,-allays the heat of the blood, 
prevents qn&lms and sickness in women, ‘makes 
the body soluble, helps .digestion; and eases dis¬ 
tempers in the bowels. 


J To make Morelia JViric . 

V 

I , 

Take .two gallons of white wine,'and twenty- 
pounds 6'fiubrelfaxh^mes; take aVaJ' fhe stalks,’ 
and so' bruise them that the stone’s. ;may be 
broken; then press the juice into the.wine; put 
mace’'cinnamon, and nutmeg, each aW ounce, 
well bruised, in a'bag, hang it in the wiiie when 
voir have put it up in a cask, and it will be a‘rich 5 
drink; ' 


■ i - * 'i 


To 'makd JLlfa'-berry Wine . 


Take elder-berrics. rr wheir pretty ripe, plucked 
from the green stalks, what quantity you please, 
and press'them that tliefjuide niay freely run 
from them, which may bedbne ini a eydef-press, 
Or between two weighty'plan'fcs, oY for Want of 
this Opportunity, you rriay mash them; and then 
it will-run easily; put the juice iti a well-sea- 
Boncd-eask,' .and to every barrel put'three gallons 
Of'water strong of honey boiled in it, and add 
some ale yeast to make rt ferment, and work out 
the grossness of its body ; then to clarify it, add 

flour; 
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flour, whites of eggs, and a little fixed, nitre; 
when it has well fermented and grows fine, draw 
it from the settlings, and keep it till spring; then 
to every barrel add five pounds of its own flow¬ 
ers, and as much loaf sugar, and let it stand 
seven days; at the end of which it will grow 
very rich, and have a good flavour. 

Another Way. 

When the elder-berries are ripe, pick them, and 
put them in a stone jar; then set them in boil¬ 
ing water, or rather in an oven not over hot, till 
the jar is as warm, as you can well bear to touch 
it with your hand; take the berries and strain 
them through a sieve or coarse cloth, squeezing 
them hard, and pour the liquor into a kettle; 
put it on the fire, let it boil, and put in as many 
pounds of Lisbon sugar as there are quarts of 
juice, and scum it often; then let it settle, pour 
it off into a jar, and cover it close. Many peo¬ 
ple mix it with raisin wine, by putting half a 
pint of the elder syrup to every gallon of wine; 
it gives the raisin wine an exquisite fine flavour, 
equal to any foreign wine whatsoever. 

It is an excellent febrifuge, cleanses the blood 
of acidity, venom and putrefaction; it is good in 
measles, small-pox, swine-pox, and pestilential 
diseases; it contributes to rest, and takes away 
the heat that afflicts the brain. 

'To make Elder-jlower Wine . 

To six gallons of spring water put six pounds, 
of raisins of the sun cut small, and twelve pounds 
of fine powder sugar; boil the whole together 

2 n about 
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about an hour and an half; then take elder- 
flowers, when pretty ripe, about half a peck ; 
when the liquor is cold, put in the flowers, 
about a gill of lemon juice, and half the quantity 
of ale yeast; cover it up, and after standing* 
three days, strain it riff, pour it into a cask that 
is quite sweet, and that will hold ft with ease; 
when this is done, put about a wine quart of rhe- 
nish to .every gallon of wine, and let the bung 
be lightly put in for twelve or fourteen days; 
then stop it down fast, and put it in a cool dry 
place for four or five, months, till it is quite set¬ 
tled and fine, and bottle it off.. 

To make IFire of 'Blackberries, Strawberries, or 

Dezvberries. 

Take of the berries, in' their proper season and 
moderately ripe, what quantity you please; press 
them as other berries; then boil up water and 
honey, or water and fine sugar, agreeable to 
your palate, to a considerable sweetness; when 
it is well scummed, put the juice in and let' it 
simmer to incorporate it well with the water; 
then take it’off, let it cool, scum it again, and 
put it up in a barrel, or rather a close glazed 
vessel, to ferment and settle; to every gallon put 
half a pint of Malaga,' draw it off as clear as pos¬ 
sible, bottle it .up, and keep it cool for use. 

These liquors are good in fevers, afflictions of 
the lungs, prevent the infection of pestilential 
airs, beget a good appetite, and help digestion ; 
are excellent in surfeits, and purify the blood. 


To 
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To make Wine of Apples and Pears. 

Apples must bemade first into good cyder, by 
beating and pressing, and other methods, as di¬ 
rected in treating* of those sort of liquors; and 
to good cyder, when you have procured it, put 
the herb seurlea, the quintessence of wine, a lit¬ 
tle fixed nitre, and a pound of the syrup of ho' 
ney, to a barrel of this cyder; let it work and 
ferment at spurge holes in the cask ten days, or 
till you find it clear and well settled; then draw 
it off, and it will be little inferior to rhenish in 
clearness, colour, and taste. 

To make wine of pears, procure the tartest 
perry, but by no means that which is tart by 
sowering, or given that way, but such as is na¬ 
turally so; put into a barrel about five ounces of 
the juice of the herb clary, and the quintessence 
of wine, and to every barrel a pound or pint of 
the syrup of blackberries ; and, after fermenta¬ 
tion and refining, it will be of a curious wine 
taste, like sherry, and not easily distinguishable, 
but by such as have a very fine taste, or who deal 
in it. 

These wines have the nature of cyder and 
perry, though in a higher degree,' by the addi¬ 
tion and alteration; being cooling, restorative, 
easing pains in the liver, or spleen, cleansing the 
bowels, and creating a good appetite. 

To make Walnut Leaf Wine. 

Take two pounds of brown sugar, and one 
pound of honey to ever} 7 gallon of water; boil 
them half an hour, skim it, and put in the tub to 
every gallon a handful of leaves, pour 1 the liquor 

2 n 2 on, 
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on, and let it stand all night; then take out the 
leaves, and put in half a pint of yeast, and let it 
work fourteen days, which will take off the sweet¬ 
ness; then stop it up in a cask, and letbt stand 
about seven months. 

It is an excellent occasional drink for con- 

< 

sumptive persons. 

To make Cherry Wine . 

Take cherries, just beginning to be ripe, of 
the red sort, clear them of the stalks and stones, 
put them into an earthen glazed pan, and with 
your clean- hands squeeze them to a pulp, or 
with a wooden ladle or pressei*, and let them 
continue twelve hours to ferment; then put then} 
into a linen cloth, not too fine, and.press out the 
juice with a pressing board, or any other conve¬ 
nience; let the liquor stand till the scum arise, 
and with your ladle take it clean off; then pour 
out the clearer part, by inclination, into a cask, 
where to each gallon put a pound of the best loaf 
sugar, and let it ferment and purge seven or eight 
days; when you find it clear, draw it off into 
lesser casks, or bottles; keep it cool-,- as other 
wines, and in ten or twelve days it will be ripe. 

This drinks very pleasant and cool in hot wear 
ther; chears the heart, and much enlivens na¬ 
ture in its decay; it is also good against vio¬ 
lent pains in the'head, and swooning fits.. 

To make Wine of Peaches and Apricots . 

Take peaches, nectarines, &c. when they are 
full of juice, pare them, and take the stones out, 
then slice them thin, and put about a gallon to 

two 
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two gallons of water, and a quart of white wine; 
put them over a fire to simmer gently for a con¬ 
siderable time, till the sliced fruit become soft ; 
then pour off the liquid part to other peaches 
that have been so treated and bruised, but not 
heated; let them stand twelve hours, stirring* 
them sometimes, and then pour out the liquid 
part, press what remains through a fine hair bag, 
and put them together into a cask to ferment; 
then add a pound and an half of loaf sugar to 
each gallon; boil* well an ounce of cloves in a 
quart of white wine, and add to it, which will 
give it a curious flavour. 

Wine of apricots may be made with only bruis¬ 
ing, and -pouring the hot liquor on, not requir¬ 
ing so much sweetening*, by reason they are of a 
more dulcidor luscious quality; to give it a sin¬ 
gular flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and half an 
ounce of nutmeg, in a quart of white wine; and 
when the.wine is on the ferment, pour the liquid 
part in hot, and hang, a bunch of fresh burrage, 
well-flowered, into the cask, by a string at the 
bung, for three days; draw it off^ and keep it in 
bottles, which are most proper to preserve these 
sort of wines. 

They are moderately warming and restorative, 
very good in consumptions, to create an appe¬ 
tite, and recover decayed and wasting bodies; 
they loosen the hardness of the belly, and give 
ease to pains of the stomach. / 

To make Quince Wine . 

Gather the quinces when pretty .ripe, on a dry 
day, rub off the down with a clean linen cloth, 

and 
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and lay them in hay or straw for ten. days to 
sweat; cut them in quarters, take out the core, 
bruise them well in a nia,shing-tub with a wooden 
beetle, and squeeze out the liquid part, by press¬ 
ing them in a hair bag* gradually in a cyder 
press; strain this liquor through a fine, sieve, 
warm it gently over a fire, and scum it, but do 
not let it boil*; sptinkle into it loaf sugar reduced 
to powder, then a gallon of water, and a quart of 
white wine, and boil a dozen or fourteen large 
quinces thinly sliced; add two pounds of fine 
sugar; then strain out the liquid part, and min¬ 
gle it with the natural juice of the quinces, put 
if into a cask not to fill it, and shake them well 
together; let it stand to settle; put in juice of 
clary half a pint to five or six gallons, and mix 
it with a little flour and white of eggs; then 
draw it off, and if it be not sweet enough, add 
more sugar, and a quart of the best malmsey: 
you may boil a quarter of a’pound of stoned rai¬ 
sins of the sun, and a quarter of an ounce of cin¬ 
namon, in a quart of the liquor, to the con¬ 
sumption of a third part, and straining the li¬ 
quor, put it into the cask when the wine is upon 
the ferment. 

This wine is a good pectoral, cooling and re¬ 
freshing the vital parts: it is good, moderately' 
taken, in all hot diseases; allays the flushing of 
the face, and St. Anthony's fire ; takes away in¬ 
flammations, and is very beneficial in breakings 
out, blotches, biles, or sores. 

To make Birch 71 'Inc. 

This being a liquor but little known, we shall 

be 
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be as particular as possible in the directions for 
it. The season for getting the liquor from birch 
trees, sometimes happens * the latter end of Fe¬ 
bruary or beginning of 'March J before the leaves 
shoot out, as the sap begins to rise; and this is 
according to the mildness or, rigour of the wea¬ 
ther; and, if the time is delayed, the juice will 
grow too thick to be drawn out, which should 
be as thin and clear as possible. The method of 
prbeuring the juice is by boring holes in the 
trunk of the tree, and fixing fossets made of el¬ 
der; but care should be taken not to tap it in 
too many places at once, for fear of hurting the 
tree. If the tree is large, it may be bored in five 
or six places at once, and place bottles to let it 
drop in. When you have extracted a. proper 
quantity, three, four, or five gallons from differ¬ 
ent trees, cork the bottles very close, and rosin 
or wax them till you begin to niake your wine, 
which should be as soon as possible after you 
have got the juice. As soon as you begin, boil 
the sap as long as you can take off any scum; 
and put four pounds of fine loaf sugar to every 
gallon of the juice, and the peel of a lemon cut 
thin; then boil it again for near an hour, scum¬ 
ming it all the while, and pour it into a tub; 
when it is almost cold, work it with a toast 
spread with yeast, and let it stand five or six 
days, stirring it twice or three times a day; then 
take a cask that will contain it, and put a lighted- 
match dipped well in brimstone into the cask; 
stop it till the match is burnt out, and then tun 
your wine into it, putting the bung lightly-in till 
jt has done working; bung it very close for about 

three 
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three months, and bottle it off for tisc; it will be 
ready in a week’ after it -is put in the bottles. 

It is a very wholesome, pleasant, and rich cor¬ 
dial, and very serviceable in curing consump¬ 
tions, and particularly useful in scorbutic dis¬ 
orders. 

To make JVines of Plumbs, Damsons, 8$c. 

Take what plumbs you please, mix those of a 
sweet taste with an allay of those that are some¬ 
what sour, though they.must be all inclining to 
ripeness ; slit them in halves, so that the stones 
may be taken out, 'then mash them gently, and 
add a little water and honey; the better to mois* 
ten them, boil to every gallon of your pulp a gal¬ 
lon of spring water, and put in a few bay leaves 
and cloves; add as much sugar as will sweeten 
it, scum off the froth, and let it cool, then press 
the fruit, squeezing out the liquid part; strain all 
through* a fine strainer, and put the water and 
juice all together into a cask; let it stand and 
ferment three or four days, fine it with white su¬ 
gar,. flour, and whites of eggs, draw it off' into 
bottles, ahid cork it up, that the air may not in¬ 
jure it; in twelve days it will be ripe, and taste 
like sherry, or rather a nearer flavour of Canary. 

Damsons may be ordered as other plumbs, 
though they produce a tarter wine, more clear 
and lasting; but do not put so much water to 
them as to luscious plumbs, unless you mix some 
sweet wine with it, as Malaga, Canary, or the 
like; or infuse raisins of the sun in it, which will 
give it a rich mellow taste. 

lliesc, as other wines made of English fruit, 

are 
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arc moderately cooling, purify the blood, and 
cleanse the reins; cause a freeuess of urine, and 
contribute much to soft slumbers,, and a quiet 
rest, by sending up.^gentle refreshing spirits to 
the brain, which dispel heat and noxious ya? 
pours, and put that noble part in a right term 
perature. 

To make Wine of English Figs. 

Take the large blue figs, pretty ripe, steep 
them in white wine, having made some slits in 
them,, that they may^swell and gather in the sub¬ 
stance of the wine; then slice some other figs, 
and let them simmer over a fire in fair water till 
they are reduced to a kind of pulp, strain out the 
water, pressing the pulp hard, and pour it as hot 
as possible to those figs that are infused in the 
wine; let the quantity be near equal, the water 
somewhat more than the wine and figs; having 
infused twenty-four hours, mash them well toge¬ 
ther, and draw off all that will run voluntarily, 
then press the rest, and if it proves not pretty 
sweet, add loaf sugar to render it so; let it fer¬ 
ment, and add a little honey and sugar-candy to 
it, then fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
isinglass, draw it off, and keep it for use. 

It is chiefly appropriated to defects of the 
lungs, helping shortness of breath, removing 
colds or inflammations of the lungs; it also com¬ 
forts the stomach, and eases pains of the bowels. 

To make Rose Wine. 

Get a glass bason or body, or for want of it, 
a' well-glazed earthen vessel, and put into it 

2 o three 
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three gallons of rose water, drawn with a cold 
still; put into it a convenient quantity of rose 
leaves ; cover it close, and put it for an hour in 
a kettle or cauldron of water, heating it over the 
fire to take out the whole strength and tincture 
of the roses, and when cold, press the rose leaves 
hard into the liquor, and steep fresh, ones in, re* 
peating it till the liquor has got a full strength 
of roses; then to every gallon of liquor add three 
pounds of loaf sugar; stir it well, that it may 
melt and disperse in every part, then put it into 
a cask, or other convenient vessel, to ferriient; 
and to make it do so the better, add a little fixed 
nitre and flour, with two or three whites of eggs; 
let it stand to cool about thirty days, and it will 
be ripe, and have a curious flavour, having the 
whole strength and scent of the roses in it ;• and 
you may add, to meliorate it, some wine and 
spices, as your taste or inclination leads you. 

,By this way of infusion, wine of carnations, 
clove-gillyflowers, violets, primroses/ or any 
flower having a curious scent, may be made; to 
which, to prevent repetition, you are referred. 

Wines thus made, 'are not only pleasant in 
taste, but rich and medicinal, being excellent for 
strengthening the heart, refreshing the spirits, 
and gently cooling the body, making it lenitive, 
and so purges the first digestion of phlegm, and 
even eholer; it abates the‘heat of the fever, 
quenches thirst, mitigates the inflammation of 
the in trails, and on qumy qccasions, sen es for a 
good counter poison. 
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To make Cowslip Wine * 

l 5 ut five pounds of loaf sugar to four gallons 
of fair water, simrtier-them Over a fire half an 
hour, to well dissolve the sugar, and when it is 
taken off, and cold, put in half a peck of cowslip 
flowers, clean picked and gently bruised; then 
put in two spoonfuls of new ale yeast, and 
a pound of syrup of lemons beaten with it, with 
a lemon peel or two; pour the whole into a well- 
seasoned cask or vessel, let them stand close 
stopped for three days, that they may ferment 
well; then put' in some juice of cowslips, and 
give it a convenient space to work; when it has 
stood a month, draw it off into bottles, putting a 
little lump of loaf sugar into each, by which 
means you may keep it well the space of a year. 
In like manner you may make wine of such 
other flowers as are of a pleasant taste and 
scent, as oxlips, jessamine, peach blooms, com- 
fry, scabeons, feather-feAV, • fumitory, and many 
more, as younfancy and taste may lead you.' 

This wine, moderately drank, much helps the 
palsy,’ cramp, convulsions, and all other diseases 
of the nerves and sinews; also eases pains.of the 
joints, and' gout, and greatly contributes to the 
curing of ruptures. — 

To make Scurvy-Grass Wine * 

Take the best large scurvy-grass tops and 
leaves, in May, June, or July, bruise them well 
in a stone mortar, put them in a well-glazed 
earthen vessel, and sprinkle them over with some 
powder of chrysfal of tartar, then smear them 
over with virgin honey, and being covered close, 
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let it stand twenty-four hours; then set water 
over a gentle fire, putting to every gallon three 
pints of honey, and when the scum rises take it 
oft*, and let it cool; put your bruised scurvy- 
grass into a barrel, and pour-the liquor to it, set¬ 
ting the vessel conveniently end-ways, with a tap 
at the bottom, and when it has been infused 
twenty-four hours, draw off the liquor, and 
strongly press the juice and moisture out pf the 
herb into the barrel or vessel, and put the liquor 
up again; then put a little new ale yeast to it, 
and let it ferment three days, covering the place 
of the bung or vent with a piece of bread spread 
over with mustard-seed, downward, in a cool 
place, and let it continue till it is fine, and drinks 
brisk; then draw off the finest part, leaving only 
the dregs behind; add more herb, and ferment 
it with whites of eggs, flour, and fixed nitre ver¬ 
juice, or the juice of green grapes, if they are to 
be had; to which add six pounds of the syrup of 
mustard, all mixed and well beaten together, to 
refine it down, and it will drink, brisk, but not 
very pleasant. 

It helps digestion, warms cold stomachs, car¬ 
ries off phlegm, purifies the blood, purges out 
salt, watery humours, cleanses the bowels from 
cold sliminess, eases pains in the limbs, head, 
heart, and stomach, especially those proceeding 
from scorbutic humours, &c. 

To make fVine of Mint , Balm y 

Distil the herb in the cold still, add hdney to 
it, work a$ in scurvy-grass; then refine it, and 
work it down by a diVe porportion of its own sy- 
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flip; by tins meaiis L the wine will become very 
fragrant, and contain the whole virtue of the 
herb. Wormwood wine* wine of rue, carduus, 
and such strong physical herbs, may be made by 
infusion only, in small white wines, cyder, perry, 
or the like, adding a little sweets to them, 
that they may be lhore agreeable to tile taste. 
That of black currants may be made as of other 
cufrants, and is very useful in all families. 

Wines made of mint, balm, wormwood, rue, 
&c. resist pestilential air, are good in agues, and 
cold diseases; prevent fits of the mother, and 
agues; ease pains in the joints and sinews, cleanse 
the blood, and frequently prevent apoplexies, 
epilepsies, and the like; they not only contain 
the virtues of the herbs, but greatly strengthen 
and revive the decay of nature, 

To make Orange Wine . 

Put twelve pounds of fine sugar, and the Whites 
of eight eggs, well beaten, into six gallons of 
spring wafer; let’it boil an hour, scumming it 
all the. time; take it off, and When it is pretty 
cool, put in the juice of fifty Seville oranges, 
and six spoonfuls of good ale yeast, and let it 
stand two days; then put it in another vessel, 
with two quarts of fhenisli winey and the juice 
of twelve lemons; you must let the juice of le¬ 
mons and wine, and .two pounds of double re¬ 
fined sugar, stand close covered ten or twelve 
hours before you put it into the vessel to your 
orange wine, and scum off the seeds before you 
put it in. The lemon peels must he put in with 
the oranges; half the rinds must be put into the 
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vessel; and it must stand ten or twelve days be¬ 
fore it is fit to bottle. 

4 

To make Sage Wine . 

Boil twenty-six quarts of spring water a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, and when it is blood-warm, put 
into it twenty-five pounds of Malaga raisins, 
picked, rubbed, and shred, with near half a 
bushel of red sage* shred, and a porringer of ale 
yeast; stir all well together, and let it stand in a 
tub, covered warm, six or seven days, stirring it 
once a day; then strain it off, .and put it in a 
runlet; let* it work three or four days, and then 
stop it up; when it has stood six or seven days, 
put in a quart or two of Malaga sack; .and when 
at is fine, bottle it. 

To make Sycamore Wine . v 

Take two gallons of the sap of sycamore, and 
.boil it half an hour? then add to it four pounds 
of fine powder sugar; beat the whites of three 
eggs to a froth, and mix them with the liquor, 
but if it be too hot it will poach the eggs; scum 
it well, and boil it ^ half an hour, then strain it 
through a hair sieve, and let it stand till next 
day; then pour it clear from the sediment, put 
half a pint of good yeast to every twelve gallons, 
cover it close up with blankets till it is white 
over, after which put it into the barrel, and leave 
the bung hole open till it has done working,, 
close it well up, let it stand three months, and 
bottle if:' the fifth part of the sugar must be loaf, 
and if you like raisins, they are a great addition 
to the wine. 
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To make Turnip Wine. 

Take a good number of turnips, pare them, 
put them into a cyder-press and squeeze out all 
the juice; to every gallon of juice take three 
pounds of lump sugar; have a vessel ready, just 
big enough to hold the juice, and put your’sugar 
into a.vessel; to every gallon of juice add half a 
pint of brandy; pour in the juice, and jay some¬ 
thing over the bung for a week, to see if it works; 


if it does, you must not bring it down till it has 
done working, then stop it close for three months, 
and draw it off into another vessel; when it is 
fine, bottle it off 


To imitate'Cyprus Wine. 

To nine gallons.of water, put nine quarts of 
the juice of white elder-berries, which has been 
pressed gently from .the berries with the hand, 
and passed through a’sieve, without*bruising the 
kernels of the berries'; acid to'every gallon of li¬ 
quor-three pounds of Lisbon sugar, to the whole 
quantity put an ounce and an half of gin get 
sliced, and three quarters of an ounce of cloves; 
then boil this near an hour, taking off' the scum 
as it rises, and pour the whole to cool in an open 
tub, and .work it with ale yeast/ spread upon a 
toast of white bread for three days, and then tun 
it into a vessel that will just hold it, adding 
about a.pound and an half of raisins of the sun 
split, to lie in liquor till you draw it off^ which 
should not be till the wine is fine, which you 
will find in January. It is so much like the fine 
rich wine brought from Cyprus, in its colour and 
flavour, that it has deceived the best judges, 
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To make Gillyflower Wine. 

To three gallons of water put six pounds of the 
best powder sugar, boil the sugar and water to : 
gether for the space of half an hour, keep scum¬ 
ming it as the scum rises; let it stand to cool, 
beat up three ounces of syrup of betony, with a 
large spoonful of ale yeast, put it into the, liquor^ 
let them infijse and work together three days, 
covered with a cloth; strain it, put it into a 
cask, and let it settle for three or four weeks, 
when bottle it 

* 

To make Mountain Wine . 

Take fine Malaga raisins, pick all the stalks 
out, chop them very small, and put ten pounds 
of them to every two gallops of spring water;' let 
them steep three weeks, stirring them often; 
then squeeze out the liquor, and put it into a 
vessel that will just hold it, but do not stop it 
till it has done hissing; then* bung it uj> close, 

and it will be fit for use in six months. 

* 

To make Orange Wine with Raifms. 

Take thirty pounds of new Malaga raisins, 
pick them clean, and drop them small; then 
take twenty large Seville oranges, ten of which 
pare as thin as for preserving; boil about eight 
gallons of soft water, till a third part be con¬ 
sumed; let it cool a little, then put five gallons 
of it. hot upon your raisins and orange peel; stir 
it well together, cover it up, and when it is cold, 
let it it stand five days,, stirring if up once or 
twice every day; then pass it through a hair 
sieve, and with a spoon press it as dry as you 
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Can; put it in a rundlet fit for it, and add to it 
the rinds of the other ten oranges, cut as thin as 
the first; then make a syrup of the juice of 
twenty oranges, with a pound of white sugar; it 
must be made the day before you turn it up; stif 
it well together and stop it up close; let it stand 
two months to clear, then bottle it up. It will 
keep three years, and is better for keeping. 

to make Smyrna Raisin I Fine. 

Put twenty-four gallons of water to a hundred 
pounds of rads ins; after letting it stand about 
fourteen days, put it into your cask; when it has 
remained there six months, put a gallon 6f brandy 
to it; and when it is fine, bottle it. 

To make an excellent English TVinex 

* ~ * 

Take currants, both red and white, gooseber¬ 
ries, red and green, mulberries, raspberries, straw¬ 
berries, of different sorts, cherries, but not little 
black ones, and grapes, red and white; all the 
fruits must be full ripe, and take an equal quan¬ 
tity of each; throw them into a tub, and bruise 
them lightly; take golden pippins and nonpa¬ 
reils, chop and bruise them well, and mix them 
with the others; to every tw r o gallons of fruit put 
one gallon of spring water, and boil it all toge-* 
ther twice a day for a fortnight; then press it 
through a hair bag into a vessel, and have ready 
a wine hogshead, put into it an hundred raisins 
of the sun with their stalks, fill it with the strain¬ 
ed juice, lay the bung on lightly, and when it has 
done hissing and working, put in a gallon of the 
best French brandy, and stop the vessel close; 
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let it stand six months, then peg it and see if it 
be fine, if it is, bottle it, if not, stop it for six 
months longer, and then bottle it: the longer it 
is kept the better it will be: it fs necessary you 
put in bay leaves with your brandy. 

To make bitter Wine. ’’ 

Take-two quarts of strong white wine, infuse 
in it one drachm of rhubarb, a drachm and an 
half of gentian root, Roman wormwood, tops of 
carduus, centaury, and camomile flowers, of each 
three drachms; yellow peel of oranges, half an 
ounce; nutmegs, mace, and cloves, of each one 
drachm; infuse all forty-eight hours, strain it, 
and drink a glass an hour before dinner. 

To make Mead. 

Having got thirteen gallons of water, put 
thirty pounds of honey to it, boil and scum it 
well; then take rosemary, thyme,, bay leaves, 
and sweet briar, one handful all together, boil it 
an hour; then put it into a tub, with two or three 
handfuls of ground malt; stir it till it v is blood- 
v/arm; then strain it through a cloth, and put it 
into a tub again; cut a toast round a quartern 
loaf, and spread it over with good ale yeast, and. 
put it into your tub; and when* the liquor is 
quite over with the yeast, put it into your ves¬ 
sel; then take of cloves, mace and nutmegs, an 
ounce and an half; of snnirer sliced, an ounce : 
bruise the spice, tie it up in a rag,umd hang it in 
the vessel; then stop it up close for use. 

4 
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Another Way. 

Take a gallon of honey, eight gallons of wa - 
ter, a quarter of a pound"of ginger sliced, and 
six whites of eggs beat with the shells; put all 
these into a convenient vessel, and let them boil 
till a fourth part of the liquor be wasted, scum¬ 
ming it all the time; to each gallon of water put 
a handful of rosemary; when your liquor is suf- 
ficentiy boiled, put in the remainder of your in¬ 
gredients; and when all is boiled, strain your li¬ 
quor through a hair sieve, and let it stand till it 
is thoroughly cold; then put a pint of ale yeast 
into the vessel, and put in the liquor; if the wea¬ 
ther be cold, let it stand two or three days before 
you bottle it. 

Another Way . 

Take the honey out, and add as much water 
to the honeycombs as they will sweeten; let it 
stand to mix, boil it well, and scum it; when an 
egg will swim at the top it will be sufficiently 
bailed; then put it into a wooden vessel, let it 
stand till cold, and bottle it in stone bottles; 
you may boil it either with lemon thyme, rose- 
marv, or cowslips. 

To make Frontiniac J\ Teach 

Take fifty ^pounds of honey, fifty pounds of 
Belvidere raisins, and fifty gallons of water; boil 
these about fifteen minutes, keeping it well 
scummed; put it into the working tub, and put 
to it a pint of ale yeast, letting it work till the 
yeast begins'to fall; when taken clear off, tun 
it, with the raisins, and throw into the cask a 
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quart of white elder-floors: take care to attend 
it in change of weather; let it continue in the 
cask twelve months, and then fine it down with 
wine fining, and bottle it off. 

To make Coxvslip Mead\ 

Take fifteen gallons of water, and thirty 
pounds of honey, and boil them together till one 
gallon is wasted; skim it, and take it off the 
fire; have ready sixteen lemons cut in halves, 
put a gallon of the liquor to the. lemons, and the 
rest into a tub with seven packs of cowslips; let 
them stand all night, then put in the liquor with 
the lemons,, eight spoonfuls of new yeast, and a 
handful of sweet-briar; stir them all well toge^ 
ther, and let it work three or four davs; then 
strain it, and put it in your cask, and in six 
months time you may bottle it. 

General Ob sedations. 

Your vessel should be quite dry, and previ?. 
ously rinsed with brandy, and well bunged' or 
closed up as soon as the wines have done fer¬ 
menting. 

-As it greatly depends on the flavour of the 
water you use, in order to have good tasted 
wanes, you must be careful to get the- best; the 
water in London will not be proper, unless put 
for some time in earthen vessels, to settle itself. 
Fine spring* water is most proper if it can be 
readily got. 

Le careful not to let it stand too long before 
you get it cold, and remember to put in the 

yeast 
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yeast in' time, or else your wine will fret* .in the 
cask, and be prevented fining. 

If you let it standi too long in the tub, while- 
working, it will lose the natural sweetness and 
flavour of the fruits and flowers it is made from. 

Lastly, Let your fruit, berries, &c. be always 
gathered quite dry, and in general when full 
ripe. 




THE METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL WINES, OF RE-" 
COVERING FADED AND SUCH WINES AS HAVE’LOST J 
THEM COLOUR 3 AND OF RACKING, 1 SWEETENING, &cc? 

Of small Wines meliora ted\ 

It is certain that weak wines niiay be raised 
and improved on the rich lees-of wine that is- 
drawn-off; -and indeed it is common to draw off 
such small wines, and put'them on such'lees; by - 
this the profit of the vintners is greatly enlarged. 
We also see that wine is fed with proper food, as 
sweet flesh, salt of.tartar, or the sweet and vola¬ 
tile spirit of tartar; but more especially with the 
quintessence of wine, essential salts, prepared oils, 
herbs, : and things of an aromatical nature;, why; 
then, niay not small wine be greatly bettered by 
the animal spirit or quintessence extracted from 
other wines ? for the animal part of wine only, 
and nothing else, can increase the strength of 
wine. If the quintessence be drawn out of one 
small wine, and added to another, it will make 
that rich, though the other is altogether impo¬ 
verished; for this reason it is better that one he 

lost, 
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lost; which mav serve for vinegar, than both re- 
main useless. This cannot be so well demon¬ 
strated .by words as by practice; for which rea¬ 
son we shall give some examples to prove what 
has been said. 

To make artificial Claret . 

Take the juice or water of clary, distil it in a 
cold still, one part; redstreak cyder, half apart; 
Malaga raisins, beaten in a mortar, six pounds; 
the fat mother of claret, one pound; cover them 
in a close vessel for fifteen days* to ferment; then 
draw off* the liquor into another vessel, and to 
every gallon add half a pint of the juice of mul¬ 
berries, blackberries, or gooseberries, and a pint 
of the spirit of clary; to the whole put three 
spoonfuls of flour, and the whites of two new- 
laid eggs, with a drachm of isiuglass; beat these 
together, and add to the liquor two pounds of 
the syrup of clary, .and it will refine down, and 
be very rich, not distinguishable from the right 
claret, unless .by those well skilled in wines. 


To make artificial Malaga, Canary 7Vine , 

Take a cask that has been well seasoned with 
right old ?vfalaga, new trim it, and hoop it strong, 
leaving-it open at one end, to which open end a 
close cover must be fitted, to take off and put on 
at pleasure, and keep it in all seasons in a warm 
place; fill it with spring or conduit water, and 
to every gallon of water add six pounds of the 
best Malaga raisins, well bruised, and sprinkle on 
every twenty gallons a handful of calx wine; 
then place the cover close, and keep it warm 

with 
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with cloths fastened about it, and let it continue 
so four or five days to work and ferment; after 
that open it, to sec if the raisins are floating on 
the top of the water; if you find they are, press 
them down again, and do so every four or five 
days, letting them stand three weeks or a month; 
then tap the vessel three or four inches above 
the bottom, and try if the liquor tastes; and if it 
docs not, let it stand longer, till it lias got the 
true flavour; then draw it off into another cask 
that lias had Malaga in it, and' to every twenty 
gallons put a pint of the best aqua vitie, a quart 
of Alicant wine, and two new laid eggs -beaten 
together, and let it stand in a vaulted cellar, or 
such like place, till it-be fit for drinking; if it 
want sweetness, put in a little fine loaf sugar, 
and it will abundantly answer your expectation: 
and this dashed with a' little white wine, or brisk 
pippin cyder, may pass for"Canary. 

And' thus, not only artificial Malaga may be 
made, but other artificial wines; for it cannot 
but be supposed that an ingenious person may, 
by these examples, invent and prepare other sorts 
of wines different from these in taste; for hav¬ 
ing once got a knowledge of the different herbs 
that bear a similarity to the different sulphur of 
the true wine, whether styptic, acid, mild, lusci¬ 
ous, fat, or balsamic, so must the imitation of 
the diff erent sorts of wines be, whether Ribella,. 
Tent, Hapadavia, Canary, or any others: as for 
white wine or rhenish, you may make them of 
sweeter or tarter cyders, as you find in the direc¬ 
tions given for making artificial claret, bating 
the colouring; though ^ou must be at the labour 
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arid change of fining them more, on purpose to 
keep up a good body. 

To restore, pricked Wines . 

Take the winfe down to the lees in another 
cask, where the lees of good wine are fresh; then 
take a pint of strong aqua vit^e, scrape half a 
pound of yellow bees-wax into it, and by heating 
the spirit over a gentle fire melt the wax; then 
dip in it a cloth, and set it on fire with a brim¬ 
stone match, put it in flaming at the bung, and 
stop the cask close. 

To restore Wines decayed by too mack Vent , or 

. Sower in g. 

* 

Stir it well with aflat-ended stick, till you have 
removed it in all parts, and made it ferment, blit 
do not touch the lees; then pour in a pint of 
aqua vitas, and stop it up dose, and at the end 
of ten days it will be tolerably restored. Wine 
that is decayed by too much vent, may be re¬ 
covered by putting burning brimstone or hot 
crusts of bread into it. 

For musty lVines , or such as have got a Twang of 

the Cask . 

To remedy this, rack it off upon lees of rich 
wine of the same sort; then put into a bag four 
ounces of the powder of lenerel berries, and two 
ounces of the filings of steel; let it hang by a 
string to the middle of the wine, and so by de-' 
grees lower it, as you draw it off, 
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pour off wjfrat is liquid, and squeeze out the rest; 
and half'll-pint of this will make ten gallons 
rough" , 

To Recover the lost Colour of White Wine or Rhe¬ 
nish Wine . 

To do -this effectually, rack the wine from the 
lees, and if the colour of the wine be faint and 
tawny, put iri coniac lees, and pour the wine 
upon them, rolling and shaking them together a 
considerable time in the-cask ; in ten or twelve 
days rack off the wine, and it will be of a proper 
colour, and drink brisk and fine. 

To prevent the Decay of lowering Wine .. 

Take an ounce of roach-alum powder, draw out 
four gallons, of the wine, and strew the. powder 
over it; beat it well for the space of half an hour, 
then fill up the cask, and set it on broach, being 
careful to let it take vent; by this means, in 
three or four days you will find it a curious 
brisk wine. 


To rack Wine . 

This is done with such instruments as are use¬ 
ful, and appropriated to the manner of doing it, 
and cannot be so well described by words as by 
seeing it done; however, observe this in*doing 
it: let it be when the wind sets full north, and 
the weather is temperate and clear, that the air 
may the better agree with the constitution of 
the wine, and make it take more kindly. It is 
likewise most proper to do it in the increase of 
the moon, when she is under the earth, and not 
in fyll height, &c. 

2 Q. 
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To make Wines scent well , and give thpfii a curious 

Flavour . 

Take two ounces of powder of sulphur, half 
an ounce of calamus, incorporate them well to¬ 
gether, and put them into a pint and an half of 
orange water; let them steep in it a considerable 
time, and then drawing off the water, melt the 
sulphur and calamus in an iron pan, and dip in 
it as many rags as will soak it up, which put into 
the cask; then rack your wine, and put in a pint 
of rose water, and stopping the hogshead, roll it 
up and down half an hour, after which let it conr 
tinue still two days; and bv so ordering any 
Gascoigne, or red wine, it will have a pleasant 
Scent and taste. 

-.# ■ i 

To mend Wines that rope. 

When you have set your cask a-broach, place 
a coarse linen cloth before the bore, then put in 
the linen and rack it in a'dry cask; add five or 
.six ounces of the powder of alum, roll* and shake 
them sufficiently together, and upon settling it 
will be fined down, and prove a very .pleasant 
wine both in taste and scent. 

To mend White or Rhenish JVines. 

If these wines have ah unpleasant taste, the 
best way is speedily to draw them off, and to 011c 
half of the wine put two gallons of new milk, a 
handful of bay-salt, and as much rice; mix and 
beat them well-together for half an hour, with a 
staff or paddler; then fill "up the cask, and when 
you have rolled it well, turn it over in the lees, 
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To prevent Wine from turning. 

Put a pound of butter melted in fair water into 
your cask, pretty warm, and stop it close. 

To take array the ill Scent of Wine. 

Bake a long toller of dough, stuck well with 
cloves; let it thoroughly bake, and hang it in 
your cask, and it will remove the ill scent from 
the wine, by gathering it to itself. 

To remedy a bitter or sour Scent in Wine . 

Take half a peck of barley, and boil it in two 
Quarts of water, till one 'half of the water be 
•wasted; strain it, let it settle well, and pour it 
into the wine cask, stirring it without touching 
the lees. 

To soften green Wine ; 

Put in a little vinegar, wherein litherage has 
been well steeped, and boil some honey to draw 
out the wax; strain it through a cloth, and‘put 
a quart of it into a tierce, which will improve it, 
in summer especially. Some, when they perceive 
the wine turning, put in a stone of unslaeked 
lime; this will make it very good-. 

To keep Wine from soaring. 

Boil a gallon of wine, with some beaten oyster 
shells and crabs 1 claws calcined; strain out the 
liquid part, and when it is cool put it into green, 
wine, and it will give it a pleasant lively taste. 

To sweeten Wine . 

Fill it upon the lees, put a handful of the 
flowers of clary, and infuse in it; add a pound 
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of mustard seed dry ground, which must be 
sunk in a bag to the bottom of the cask. 

To make artificial Malmsey . 

Take English gal in gal and cloves, of each a 
clrachm; beat them to powder,, and infuse them 
a day and a night in a pint of aqua vitae, in a 
wooden vessel kept close covered; then put it 
into good claret, and it will make twelve or” 
fourteen gallons of fine malmsey in live or six 
days; the drugs may be hung in a bag in the 
cask. 

To make Wine settle rcclL 

Take a pint of wheat, .and boil it in a quart of 
water till it bursts and becomes very soft; then 
squeeze it through a new linen cloth, and put a 
pint of the liquid part into a hogshead of unset¬ 
tled white wine, and it will fme it. 

To make Wormwood Wine . 

Take a good brisk rlienish wine, or white 
wine, and put into it a pound of Roman worm¬ 
wood in a bag, clean stripped from the stalks, and 
well dried ; and in ten or twelve days infusion it 
will give it a taste and curious colour beyond 
what it had before: this may be done as it is 
drawn, by dropping three or four drops of che¬ 
mical spirit, or oil of wormwood, into a quart of 
wine. 

To make Rough Claret . 

Put a quart of claret to two quarts of sloes, 
and bake them in a gentle oven till they have 
stewed out a great part of their moisture; then 
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who are employed to do the business; and your 
own judgment will direct you how to lessen or 
increase any.part, in proportion, according to 
the taste of the employer. 




BRANDY, CYDER, &c. 


To make Cherry Brandy . 

Take of black and morel la cherries, of each a 
like quantity, and fill your jar or bottle full; to 
every twelve pounds of cherries put in half a 
pound of either plumb or apricot kernels'; fill it 
up with French brandy, and the longer it stands 
the better it will be. Currant brandy 'may be 
made the same way. 

Another Way . 

Take and pick eight pounds of black maroon 
cherries, and eight pounds of small black cher¬ 
ries, put them in a mortar and bruise them, or 
leave them whole if you chuse; put them into a 
cask, and pour six gallons of good brandy over 
them; then put in two pounds of loaf sugar 
broke to pieces, and a quart of sack; stir all 
well up together, and let it stand two months ; 
then draw it off into pint bottles, cork it tight, 
and keep it for use. You may make it with mo- 
rella cherries the same way. 


To 
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To make Raspberry' Brandy. 

Take two gallons of raspberries, pick them 
from the stalks, bruise them with your hands, 
and put them into a cask; pour eight gallons of 
good brandy over them, put in two pounds of 
loaf sugar beat fine, and a quart of sack; stir all 
well up together, and let it stand a month; then 
draw it off clear into another cask, and >\*Jien it 
is fine bottle it, cork the bottles well, and keep it 
for use. 


To make Sir John Cope's Shrub . 

Take two gallons of brandy, twenty-four Ge¬ 
noa lemons, and peel the yellow rinds very thin; 
throw away all the whites of the rinds, slice the 
lemons, and throw away the stones; then Jet the 
yellow rind, and the lemons so sliced, infuse in. 
the brandy live or six days; drain them through 
a thick flannel, ami put to the brandy a gallon of 
white wine or rhenish, with six pounds of white 
sugar; bottle it up, and let it be close sealed. 

To make Currant Shrub. 

/ * 

Take white currants full ripe, mash them with 
your hands, then strain them through a hair 
sieve, and to one gallon of rum or brandy put 
live pints of the,currant juice, and a pound of 
loaf sugar.; cover it up close, and let it stand 
two or three days, stirring it twice a day; then 
rim .it through a jelly bag*: it is best to put half 
the Spirits to the juice, and add the other half 
when you bottle it off. 


To 
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ami two or three days after you may broach; and 
it will drink very fine and brisk. 

Another Way. 

Take a gallon or more.of mornings milk, put 
it into the cask, and mix it well with rolling; 
when you perceive it is quite settled, put in three 
or four ounces of isinglass, and about a quarter, 
of a pound of loaf sugar, fine scraped; then fill up 
the hogshead or other.cask, and roll it four or 
five times over; and this will bring it to a co¬ 
lour and fineness. 

To meliorate or better\ vicious Wine. 

Take a pint of clarified honey, a pint of water, 
wherein raisins of the sun have been well steeped, 
and three quarters of a pint of good white wine, 
or claret, according as the colour of your wine 
is; let them simmer and boil a little over a gen¬ 
tle fire, to the consumption of a third part, tak¬ 
ing off* the scum as fast as it rises; put it very- 
hot into the vitiated wine, and let it stand, the 
bung hole being open; then put a little bruised 
mace, nutmegs and cloves into a linen bag, and 
hang it in tlfe wine by a string, for three or four 
days: by soudoing either new or old wine will 
not only be fined, but much bettered; for by 
this means they are restored from their foulness 
and decay, and yield a good scent, and taste: 
you may, to make this work more perfect, when 
you take out the-spice, hang in a small bag of 
white mustard seed, a .little bruised. 
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To male Ice in Sumner for cooling Wine. 

Take a stone bottle'that will hol'd about three 
quarts of water; put into it three ounces of re¬ 
fined salt-petre, half aq ounce of Florence or- 
rice; and fill it with water boiling'*hot;'stop it 
close, and immediately let it down into a well, 
where it must remain three or four hours; and 
when you bre?k the bottle/you will'find it full 
of hard ice: <?r, for want of this opportunity, dis¬ 
solve a pound of nitre in a pail of .water, and 
it will cool your bottles exceedingly. 

General Observations . 

, > 

Take salt of tartar, and pour distilled vinegar 
on it till it is assatiated, every time you draw off 
the phlegm, and then distil it into a coated re¬ 
tort by degrees; and redlify the oil through the 
spirit of vitriol, which will render it lucid, fra¬ 
grant, and very pleasant A small quantity of 
the powder put in a linen rag, and hung in the 
cask, will refresh and meliorate, if not recover, 
foul, pricked, or faded wine, in a short time. 

Wines may also be enriched by essential and' 
fragrant oils, made >in such a ihannenas. to incor¬ 
porate with water an spirits of wine, or other wine; 
after being diluted by proper fermentation, they 
are easily united, and the 1 .body of the wine much 
enriched. o 

•It is necessary to observe, that : although we 
have been very exact in specifying the particular 
quantify of each ingredient used in the making, 
as well as mending the wines treated of, vet 
everv man's palate should be consulted bv those 

who 
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To make Cyder.' 

Let your apples be thoroughly ripe; press out 
the juice, and throw it into a tub or vat with a 
tap and canal ih it; about thirty or forty Hours 
after you have put it into the vat, you will ob¬ 
serve a head to rise upon it; take care not to 
disturb the head, or suiter it to break, which it 
will do, if } T oit neglect to draw off the cyder at a 
proper time. When therefore your head is pretty 
thick, draw a, glass of it now and then, and see 
whether it is line; when you see it fine, draw it 
off into a clean vessel. By this means you will 
get rid of a good deal of fteces, which, if the 
head breaks, will mix again with tho cyder, and 
not easily be discharged. When the cyder is in 
the hogshead, it will begin, after a day or two, 
to sing or ferment again, which is discovered by 
putting your ear to the bung of your hogshead. 
Let it ferment four or five days, in order to raise 
a proper spirit, but no longer; too great a fer¬ 
mentation being apt to destroy that luciousness 
which is necessary to preserve it, and give it a 
fine taste of the apple. After it has worked four 
or five days, rack it into another vessel matched 
with brimstone; the match of brimstone answers 
two ends, it stops the fermentation, and by keep¬ 
ing the body quiet, occasions the heavy particles 
to subside. By this means you will get your cy¬ 
der perfectly fine, and keep up the strength and 
lusciousness of it, which by too much fermenta¬ 
tion will necessarily go off. After you have got 
it thoroughly fine, you may rack it into another 
vessel matched with brimstone, and stop it up 
till the time of bottling, which is about May, or 

C Z u the 
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the latter end of August; or if it be too luscious,, 
not till the March following. However, do not 
rack it too often, because it weakens the cyder, 
and occasions a good deal of the spirit to fly off. 

In the above method of making* cyder, it is to 
be observed, that the chief intention is to stop 
the fermentation, to unlock or raise no more of 
the spirit than is necessary, and to preserve as 
much of the lusciousness as possible. The me¬ 
thod is the same in the management of wines, 
and for the like reason. When you brew malt 
liquor, you can add spirit to it by an additional 
quantity, of malt: but in wines and cyder you 
have but just such a quantity of spirit, which 
therefore must be managed with prudence and 
frugality. The common fermentation, which 
cyder undergoes in bottles, will soon raise spirit 
enough, and make it like old wine, a noble racy 
liquor; for in proportion as the spirit is raised by 
fermentation, the luseiousness goes off'. But if 
you ferment it too much at first, the spirit will 
be exhausted, the lusciousness broke and carried 
off, and you will have nothing left, but a rough, 
vapid, disagreeable liquor, such as you meet with 
among country farmers, who often ferment their 
cyder so long, that it is fit for little else but to 
make vinegar. 

To make Sir John Cope's Cyder, good and Jit f ir 
drinking in tzco or three Days . 

Take any quantity of apples, pound them, and 
pour three gallons of water on eacli bushel; put 
them into a tub, or any other wooden vessel, 
with a spiggot near the bottom ; let them infuse 

twenty- 
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twenty-four hours; then, without pressing or 
slinking the vessel, draw off the liquor into bot¬ 
tles, which after two or three days will be clear, 
and fit to drink, but it will be too brisk if kept 
much longer; it may be proper to fasten a small 
basket, such as brewers use, to the end of the 
fosset, to keep the apples from stopping it. 

To make Mr. Bcnthanis Cyder. 

Take your apples and beat them in a wooden 
trough till they are well mashed; then put them 
into a clean hair bag, squeeze and press out 
the juice, and let it run into a clean vessel; 
then put it into the barrel you intend to keep it 
in; it is best to be thick; you must clay up your 
vessel, as you do beer, the next morning. 

To make Perry . 

Take pears that have a vinous juice, such as 
gooseberry pears, horse pears, both red and white, 
the john and joke pears, and others of the like 
kind; take the reddest of the sort, let them be. 
ripe, but not too ripe, and grind them as you do 
apples for cyder, and work it off in the same 
manner: if your pears aye of a sweet taste, mix 
a few crabs with them. 

I 

To make Usquebaugh . 

Take ten gallons of good malt spirits; aniseeds 
one pound; cloves two ounces; nutmegs, gin¬ 
ger, and caraway seeds, of each four ounces; co¬ 
riander seeds four ounces; distil them in a still 
with a worm, put it into a vessel, and add to it 
Spanish liquorice bruised, and raisins of the sun 
stoned, of’each two pounds; cinnamon four 

2 a 2 ounces; 
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ounces; dates, stoned and the white skin taken 
off, four ounces: .if you intend it to be yellow, 
putjn two ounces of saffron, and five pounds of 
while or brown sugar-candy; keep it close s nme 
or ten days, stir it once a day; and if you would 
have it green, leave out the saffron, and add 
either angelica or green corn sufficient to give it 
a fine colour; a week after, put in three grains of 
ambergris and musk; after standing ten days, 
put a flannel in a large sieve, set the sieve ffnder 
a funnel, and strain it into the cask; let it stand 
till it is fine, bottle it off, and the longer you 
keep it the better. 

To make Mum . 

Boil a hogshead of water until it is reduced to 
two thirds; put to it seven bushels of wheat 
flour, one bushel of oatmeal, and a bushel. of 
beans; then mix with it a handful of elder leaves, 
with three ounces of barberries; put to it a little 
yeast, and when it has worked itself from all im¬ 
purities, let it be drawn off and stopped up close 
in another cask, with half a dozen of eggs mixed 
with' it; it must be kept in the cask two years 
before you draw it off' for drinking. 

r , * * 

To make milk Punch . 

• * *■ 

Take two quarts of water, one quart of milk, 
half a pint of lemon juice, and a quart of brandy; 
sugar it to your taste, put the milk and water to¬ 
gether a little warm, then add the sugar and le¬ 
mon juice,, and stir it through a flour bag till it 
is .fine; you may bottle it, and it will keep a fort¬ 
night or longer. 
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To make Milk Punch for present drinking . 

To two quarts of water put two quarts of 
French brandy, a dozen and an half of lemons, 
three quarters of a pound of double refined su¬ 
gar, and three pints of new milk; strain it fre? 
qucntly through a jelly bag till it is clear and 
fine;'you must make it two or three days before 
you use it, and may bottle it off, but it will pre¬ 
serve its goodness for some time. 


"K "? 


PICKLES. 

General Observations on Pickling 

© 

The knowledge, of pickling is very essential in 
a family, but it is to be lamented, that the health 
of individuals is often endangered, merely to gra¬ 
tify the age. Things known to, be pernicious, 
arc frequently made use of, in order to procure 
a brighter colour to the thing meant to be pick-; 
led. It is indeed a common practice to make 
use of brass utensils, that the verdigrease ex¬ 
tracted from it may give an additional tint to 
all pickles intended to be green; not consider¬ 
ing that they are communicating an absolute 
poison to that which they are preparing for their 
food. Such inconsiderate proceedings, ^it is 
hoped, will hereafter be avoided, especially as 
there is no necessity for having recourse to such 
pernicious means, when these articles tfill become 

equally 
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equally green, by keeping them of a proper heat 
upon the hearth, without the help of brass or 
verdigrease of any kind. It is therefore highly 
proper to be very particular in keeping the 
pickles from such things, and to follow strictly 
the directions of your receipts, given with re¬ 
spect to all kinds of pickles, which are greened 
only by pouring vinegar*hot upon them, and it 
wilt keep them a long time, Stone jars are the 
most proper for all sorts of pickles, for though 
they are expensive in the first purchase, yet they 
will, in the end, he found much cheaper than 
earthen vessels, through which, it has been found 
by experience, salt and vinegar will penetrate, 
especially when put in hot- Be careful never to 
put your fingers in to take the pickles out, as it 
will soon spoil them; hut always make use of it 
spoon upon those occasions. 


To pickle Cucumbers . 


Let your cucumbers be as free from spots as 
possible, and take the smallest you can get; put 
them into strong salt water for nine or ten days, 
or till they become yellow; and stir them at least 
twice a day, or they will grow soft; should they 
become perfectly yellow, pour the water from 
them, and cover them with plenty of vine leaves; 
set your water over the fire, and when it boils, 


pour it upon them, and set them upon the hearth 
to keep warm; when the water is almost cold, 
make it boiling hot again, and pour it upon 
them; proceed in this manner till you perceive 
they are of a fine green, which they will he in 


fopr or five times: be 


careful to keep them well 

covered 
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covered with vine leaves, with a cloth and dish 
over the top, to keep in the steam, which will 
help to green them the sooner; when they are 
greened, put them in an hair sieve to drain, and 
then make the following* pickle for them: to 
every two quarts of white vinegar, put half an 
ounce of mace, ten or twelve cloves, an ounce of 
ginger cut into slices, an ounce of black pepper 
and an handful of salt Boil them all together 
for five minutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, 
and tie them down with a bladder for use. You 
may pickle them with ale, ale-vinegar, or dis¬ 
tilled vinegar; and you may add three or four 
cloves of garlic or shallots. 

To pickle Cucumbers in Slices . 

Take some large cucumbers before they are 
too ripe, slice them of the thickness of.crown 
pieces*in a pewter dish ; to every twelve cucum¬ 
bers, slice two large onions thin, and so on tilt 
you have filled your dish, with a handful of salt 
between every row; then cover them with ano¬ 
ther pewter dish, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours; then, put them into a cullender, 'and let 
them drain well; put them in a jar, cover them' 
over with white wine vinegar,' and let them 
stand four hours; pour the vinegar from' them 
into a copper saucepan, and boil it with a little 
salt; put to the cucumbers a little mace and 
whole pepper, a large race of ginger sliced, and 
then pour the boiling vinegar on; cover them 
close, and when they are cold tie them dpwn : 
they will be fit to eat in two or three days. 
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To pickle Mangoes . 

* * i 

Cucumbers used for this purpose must be of 
the largest sort, and taken from the vines before 
they are too ripe, or yellow-at the ends; Cut a 
piece out of the side, and take out the seeds with 
ail apple-scraper or tea-spoon; then'put then! 
into strong salt and water for eight or nine 
days, Or till they are very yellow; stir them well 
two or three times each day, and put them into 
a pan, with a large quantity of vine leaves both 
over and under them; beat a little roach-alum 
very fine, and put it into the salt and water they 
came out of; pour it on your cucumbers, and 
set it upon a very slow 1 fire for four or five hours, 
till they are pretty green; then take them out, 
and drain them in a hair sieve, and when thej^ 
are cold; put to them a little horse-radish,' then 
mustard-seed, two or three heads of garlic, a few 
pepper-corns, a few green cucumbers sliced in 
small pieces, then horse-radish, and the same as 
before-mentioned, till you have filled them; then 
take the piece you cut out, and sew it with a 
large needle and thread, and do all the rest in 
the same mariner. Have ready the following 
pickle:—to every gallonk>f allcgar put an ounce 
of mace, the same of cloves, two ounces of sliced 
ginger, the same of long pepper, Jamaica 
per, and black pepper, three ounces of mustard^ 
seed tied up in a bag, four ounces of garlic, and 
a stick of horse-radish cut in slices; boil them 
five minutes in the allcgar, then pour it upon' 
your pickles, tic them down, and keep them for 
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To pickle Onions. 

Take some small' onions, peel them, and put 
them into salt and water; shift them once a day 
For three days, then set them over the fire in 
milk and water till ready to boil; dry them, pour 
over them the following pickle when boiled, and 
cold:—double distilled vinegar* salt, mace, and 
one or two bay leaves; they will hot look white 
With any other vinegar. 

Another Way\ 

Take a sufficient number of the smallest onions 
you can get, and put them into salt and water 
for nine days, observing to change the water 
every day; then put them into jars, and pour 
fresh boiling salt and water over them; let them 
stand close covered till they are cold, then make 
some more salt and water, and pour it boiling 
hot upon them; when it is cold, put your onions 
in a hair sieve to drain, then put. them into wide¬ 
mouthed bottles, and fill them up with distilled 
vinegar; put into every bottle a slice or two of 
ginger, a blade of mace, and a large tea-spoonful 
of eating oil, which will keep the onions white. 
If you like the taste of bay-leaf, you may put^ 
one or two into every bottle, and as much bay- 
salt as will lie on a sixpence: cork them well up. 

To pickle Walnuts black. 

Your walnuts should be gathered when' the 
sun is hot upon them, and always before the 
shell is hard, which may be easily known by run¬ 
ning a pin into them; then put them into a 
strong salt and water for nine days;''stir them 

2 s twice 
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twice a day, and change the salt and water every 
three days; put them in a hair sieve, and let 
them stand in the air till they turn black; the}?, 
put them into strong stone jars, .and pour bpilr 
ing allege over them; cover them up, and let 
them stand .till-they are cold, then boil the alle- 
gar three times more, and let it stand till it is 
cold between every time.; tie them do\vn with 
paper, and a bladder over them, and let them 
stand two .months; then take them out" of the 
allegar, and make a pickle for them ; to every 
two quarts .of allegar, ppt half an ounce of mace, 
half an ounce of ..cloves, one ounce of black pepr 
per, the same of Jamaica pepper, ginger, and 
Jong pepper, and two ounces of common .salt; 
b.oil it ten minutes, and pour it hot upon yoyr 
walnuts, and tie them down with a bladder, .and 
paper over it.. 

Another Way. 

Take large full-grown .nuts, hut before they 
are hard? and lay them iii salt and wafer; let 
them lie two days, then shift them into fresh 
water.; iet them, lie t>vp .(lays- longer, .then shift 
them again, and .let ’them lie* three in you** 
pickling jar; when the jat is, half foil, put in a 
large onion stuck -with cioves; to ,a hundred wal¬ 
nuts put in half a pint of mustard-seed, a quar¬ 
ter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of black 
pepper, tialf an ounce hf all-spice, six bay leaves, 
and n stick of horse-radish; then fill your jaiy 
and popr boiling vinegar over them; cover then) 
wifo ft [date, and when they are cold, tie them 

down with £ bladder and leather, and they will 

' * \ 
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bri fit to eat in two or three months. The ne;it 
year, if any remains, boil up your liquor again* 
and skim it; when cold, pour it over your wal¬ 
nuts. This is by much the best pickle for use, 
therefore you may add to it what quantity of 
vinegar you please. If you pickle a great many 
Walnuts, and eat them fast, make pickle for a 
hundred 6f two, the rest keep in strong brine of 
salt and, water, boiled till it will bear an egg; 
Rnd as your pot empties, fill them up with those 
in the salt arid water. Take care that they are 
Covered with pickle. In the same manner you 
may do a smaller quantity; but if you can get 
rape vinegar, use that instead of salt and water. 
Do them thus :—put your nuts into the jar you 
intend to pickle them in, throw in a handful of 
salt, and fill the pet with rape vinegar; cover it 
close, and let them stand a fortnight; "then pour 
them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and just rub 
the nuts with a coarse cloth, and then put them 
in the jar with the pickle as above. 

To pickle Walnuts green . 

Take the largest double, or French walnuts, 
before the Shells are hard, pare them very thin, 
arid put them into a tub of spririg water as they 
dre pared; put to them, if there are two or three 
hundred nuts, a pound of bay-salt; leave them 
in the water twenty-four hours, then put them 
into a stone jar, a layer*"of vine leaves, and a 
layer of walnuts; fill it up with Cold vinegar, 
arid when they have stood all night, pour the 
vinegar from them into a copper, with a good 
quantity of bay-salt; set it upon the fire, and let 

2 s 2 it 
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it boil, then pour it .hot on the nuts; tie them 
over with a woollen cloth, and let them stand a 
week; then pour that pickle from them, rub the 
nuts clean with a piece of flannel, and put them 
again into ajar, with vine leaves, as before-mem 
tioned; boil fresh vinegar, and to every gallon 
of vinegar, four or five pieces of ginger, a quai> 
ter of an ounce of mace, and the same quantity 
of whole black pepper; pour the vinegar boiling 
hot upon the walnuts, and cover them with a 
woollen cloth; let. it stand four or five days, and 
repeat the same four or five times; when the 
vinegar is cold, put in half a pint of mustard- 
seed, a stick of horse-radish sliced; tie them 
down with a bladder, and then with leather; 
they will be fit to eat in three w*'ceks. If they 
are intended to be kept, the vinegar must not be 
boiled, but then they will not be ready under 
six months. 

To pickle French Beans . 

Pour a hoiling-hot wine over your French 
beans, and cover them close * the next clay drain 
and dry them; then pour over them a boiling- 
hot pickle of white wine vinegar, Jamaica pep r 
per, black pepper, a little mace and ginger; re7 
peat this for two or three clays, or till the beans 
look green. 

To pickle Red Cabbage . 

Slice your cabbage’ cross-w-ays, put it on an 
earthen dish, and sprinkle an handful of salt 
over it; cover it with another dish, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours;'’then put it into a cul 7 

lender 
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lender to' drain, and lay it ini your jar; take 
■white wine vinegar enough to cover it, a little 
cloves, ma&e, and all-spice; put them in whole, 
with a little cochineal boiled fine; then boil it 
up, and pour it either hot or cold on your cab¬ 
bage; if you pour on the pickle hot, cover it 
close with a cloth till it is cold, and then tic it 
up close, as you do other pickles. 

Another JVay. 

Take a fine close red cabbage, and cut it thin; 
then take some cold ale allegar, and put to it two 
or three blades of mace, and a few white pepper 
corns; make it pretty strong with salt, and put 
your cabbage into the allegar as you cut it; tie 
it close down with a bladder, and a paper over 
that; in a day or two it .will be fit for use. 

\ 

To pickle Mushrooms* 

Take the smallest mushrooms you. can get, 
and put them into spring water, rub them with 
a piece of new flannel dipped in salt, and put 
them into cold spring water as you do them, to 
keep their colour; then put them into a sauce¬ 
pan, throw a handful of salt over them, cover 
them close, and set them over the fire four or 
five minutes, or till you see they are thoroughly 
hot, and the liquor is drawn out of them; then 
lay them between two clean cloths till they are 
cold, put them into glass bottles, and fill them 
up with distilled vinegar; put a blade or two of 
mace and a tea-spoonful of good oil in every 
bottle; cork them up close, and set them in a 
g cool place. If you have not any distilled 

vinegar. 
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vinegar, you may use white wine vinegar, of 
even alWaf, but it must be boiled With a little 
fa ace,, salt, and a few slides of ginger; it must 
be cold before } r ou pour it, ofi* yoilr nroshfooml. 
If your vinegar of allegar is too sharp, it Will 
make youf mushrooms Soft; neither Will ffrey 
keep So long/or appear so white. 

i 

K 

To pickle Cauliflowers 

Take the largest and closest you can get; pull 
them into spvrgs, put them in an OarthOn dish, 
and sprinkle salt over them; let them stand 
twenty-four hours to draw’ out ail the water, 
tlfeii put then 1 * in' a jar, and poiir salt afrid Water 
boiling over them; cover th£‘m closd, and let 
them start'd till the ridxt day; then take them 
but, and lay them on a coarse* cloth'to drain; 
put them into glass jars, and put in a nutmeg 
sliced, and two of three blades of mace in each 
jar; cover them with distilled vinegar, ahd tie 
them down with a bladder, and over that a lea¬ 
ther: they will be fit for. use in a month. 

To pickle Capers . 

These are" the flo Wet-buds of a small! shrub, 
preserved hi pirtkle. The tree' Which bears ca¬ 
pers is called the caper-shrub, or brtsli, and is 
commoil in the western part Of -Etirope.' We 
have them in iome gardens, btit Toulon is - the 

P rincipal place for Capers. We have some from 
.yons, but they are flatter, and le'sS firm; and 
Some comb from Majorca, but they ate salt and 
disagreeable. The fittest flavoured are from Tou¬ 
lon. Th£y gather the buds- from the blossoms 

before 
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before they are Open, -then spread them upon at 
floor in the roojh, 4 where no sun enters, and there 
let them lie till they begin to wither; they then 
throw them into a tub of sharp vinegar, and, af¬ 
ter three days, they add a quantity of bay-salt. 
When this is dissolved, they* are fit for packing 
for sale, and are sent to all parts of Europe. The 
finest capers are those of a moderate size, firm, 
and close, and such as have the pickle highly 
flavoured; those which are soft, flabby, and half 
open, are of little value. 

To pickle Samphire . 

Take the samphire that is green, put it into a 
clean pan, and throw over it two or three hand¬ 
fuls of salt; then cover it with spring water; .let 
it lie twenty-four hours, sifter which put it into 
a clean saucepan, throw in a handful of salt, and 
Cover it with good vinegar; cover the pan close, 
set it .over a slow fire; let it stand till it is 
just green and cijsp, and take it off at that mo* 
indent, for should it remain till it is soft, it .will 
be spoiled; put it in your pickling-pot, and cot 
ver it close; as soon as it js' cold, tie it down 
with a bladder and leather, and keep it for use; 
or you may keep it all the year in a very strong 
Wine of salt and water, and throw it into vinegar 
just before you use it. 

To pickle Beet Roots. 

Beet roots, which are a pretty garnish for made 
dishes, are thus pickled;—Boil them tender, 
peel them, and, if agreeable, cut them into 
shapes; po^r over them a hpt pickle of white 

wine 
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wine vinegar, a little pepper, ginger, and horse* 
radish sliced. 

To pickle Barberriesi 

Let your barberries be gathered before they 
are too ripe; take care to pick out the leaves and 
dead stalks, and then pyt them into jars, with a 
large quantity of strtfng salt and water, and tie 
theni down with a bladder. 

Noie . : —When you see a scum over your 
barberries, put them into fresh salt and 
water; they require no vinegar, their own. 
sharpness being sufficient to keep them. 

- To pickle Codlings. 

Gather your codlings when they are about the 
size of a large French w T alnut, put a quantity of 
vine leaves in the bottom of a brass pan, and put 
in your codlings; cover them well with vine 
leaves, and set them over a very slow fire till 
you can peel the skins off; then take them care- 
fully up in a hair sieve, peel them with a pen¬ 
knife, and put 'them into the saucepan again, 
with the vine leaves and water as before; cover 
them close, and set them over a slow fire till they 
are of a fine green; then drain them through a 
hair sieve, and when they are cold, put 'them 
into distilled vinegar; pour a little meat oil on 
the top, and tie them down with a bladder. 

Indian Pickle , or Peccadillo. 

Quarter a white cabbage and cauliflower; take 1 
also cucumbers, melons, apples, French beans, 
plumbs, all or any of these; lay them .on a hair 

sieve. 
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sieve, strew over a.large handful of salt, set them 
in the sun for three or four days, or till very 
dry; and put them into a stone jar with the fol¬ 
lowing pickle:'—Put a pound of race ginger into 
salt and water, the next day scrape and slice it,' 
salt it, and dry it in the sun; slice, salt, and dry 
a'pound of garlic; put these into a gallon of 
vinegar, with two ounces of long pepper, half an 
ounce of turmeric, and * four ounces of mustard- 
seed bruised; stop the pickle close, then prepare 
the cabbage, &c. If the fruit is put in, it must 
be green. 

To pickle Artichphc-bottoms. 

Take some artichokes, and boil them till'you 
can pull the leaves off then take off the chokes, 
and cut them from the stalk;' take great care 
that you do not let the- knife touch the top; 
throw them into salt and water for an hour, then 
take them out, and lay them on a cloth to drain 
then put them into large wide-mouthed glasses, 
put a little mace and sliced nutmeg between ; 
fill them either with distilled vinegar, or sugar- 
vinegar, and spring water; cover them with 
mutton fat fried, and tie them down with a blad¬ 
der and leather. 

To pickle Nasturtium Buds. 

After the blossoms are gone off, gather the 
little knobs, and put them into cold water; shift 
them once a day for three successive days, then 
make a cold pickle of white wine vinegar, a little 
white wine, sliallot, pepper, cloves, mace, nut¬ 
meg quartered, and horse-radish; put in the buds. 
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To pickle. Gerkins . 

Take five hundred gerkins, and have ready a 
large earthen pan of spring water and salt; to 
every gallon of water put,two pounds of salt, 
fnix it well together, and throw in your gerkins; 
•wash them out in two hours, put them to drain, 
let them be drained very dry, and, put them in a 
jar; in the. mean time get a bell-metal p6t, with 
a gallon of the best white wine vinegar, half an 
ounce of cloves and mace, one ounce of all-spice, 
one ounce of mustard-seed, a stick of horse-ra¬ 
dish cut in slices, six bay-leaves, a little dill; 
two or three races of ginger cut in pieces, a nut¬ 
meg cut in pieces, and a handful of salt, boil it 
up in the pot all together, and put it over the 
gerkins; cover them closedown, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours; then put them in your 
pot, and simmer them oyer the stove till they are 
green; (be careful not to let them boil, if you 
clo you will spoil them) then put them' in your 
jar, and. cover them close down till they are 
cold; then tie them over with a bladder, and 
leather over that, and put them in a cold diy 
place; mind always to keep your pickles tied 
down close. Or this way: after they have been 
twenty-four hours in the vinegar, pour the vine¬ 
gar off from them, and make it boil; then pour 
it over the gerkins, cover them close, and repeat 
it every day till they are green; then tie them 
down with a bladder and leather, and keep them 
in a cool dry place: by this method they will 
keep good for three or four years. 

To, 
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To pickle Asparagus . 

Take the largest asparagus you can get, cut 
off the white ends, and wash the green ends in 
spring water; then put them in another clean 
water, and let them lay two or three hours in it; 
have a large broad stew-pan full of spring water, 
with a handful of salt, set it on the fire, and 
when it boils put in the grass, not tied up, but 
loose, and not too many at a time, for fear you 
should break the heads; just scald them, and no 
more; take them out with a broad skimmer, and 
lay them on a cloth to cool. For your pickle 
take a gallon or more, according to your quan¬ 
tity of asparagus, of white wine vinegar, and 
one ounce of bay-salt, boil it, and put the 
asparagus in your jar; to a gallon of pickle put 
two nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce ,of mace, the 
same of whole white pepper, and pour the pickle 
hot over them ; cover them with a linCn cloth, 
doubled three of four times, let them stand a week, 
and boil the pickle; after standing a week lon¬ 
ger, boil the pickle again, and pour it on hot, as 
before; when they are cold, cover them close 
with a bladder and leather. 

To pickle Peaches . 

Take your peaches when they are at their full 
growth; just before they begin to ripen; be sure 
they are not bruised; then take spring water, as 
much as you think will cover them, make it salt 
enough to bear an egg, with bay and common 
salt, an equal quantity of each; put in your 
peaches, and lay a thin board over them, to keep 
them under the water; let them stand three days, 

2 t 2 then 
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then take them out, wipe them very carefully 
with a fine soft cloth, and lay them in your glass 
or jar ; then take as much white wine vinegar as 
will fill your glass or jar; to every gallon put. 
one pint of the best well-made mustard, two or 
three heads of garlic, a good deal of ginger 
sliced, half an ounce of cloves, mace, and nut¬ 
meg; mix your pickle well together, and ,pour 
it over your peaches; tie them close with a blad¬ 
der and leather; they will be fit to eat in two 
months. You may, with a fine pChknife, cut 
them across, take out the stones, fill them with 
.mustard-seed, garlic, horse-radish, and ginger, 
and tie them together. You may pickle necta¬ 
rines and apricots the'same way. 

To pickle White Plumbs. 

Take the large white plumbs, and if they have 
stalks, let them remain on, and pickle them as 
you do peaches. 

To pickle Radish Pods. 

Make a strong pickle with cold spring water 
and bay-salt, strong, enough to bear an egg; 
put the pods in, lay a thin board over them, to 
keep them under water, and let them stand ten 
days; drain them in a sieve, and lay them oh a 
cloth to. dry ; then tak? white wine vinegar, as 
much as you think will cover them, boil it,* and 
put your pods in ajar, with ginger, mace, cloves, 
and Jamaica pepper ; pour your vinegar boiling 
hot on them, cover them with a coarse cloth, 
three or four times double, that the steam may 
come tlurough a little, and. let them, stand two 
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days; repeat this two or three times; when it is 
cold, put in a pint of mustard-seed, some horse¬ 
radish, and cover them close. 

To pickle Lemons. 

Take twelve lemons, and scrape them with a. 
piece of broken glass; then cut them across in. 
several parts, but not quite through, so that they 
will hang together; put in as much salt as they 
will hold, rub them well, and strew them over 
with salt; let them lay in an earthen dish three 
days, and turn them every day; slit an ounce of 
ginger very thin, and salted for three days, a 
small handful of mustard-seeds bruised and 
searced through a hair sieve, and some red India 
pepper; take your lenions out of the salt, squeeze 
them very gently, put them into a jar with the 
spice and ingredients, and cover them with the 
best white wine vinegar ; stop them. up very 
close, and in a month's time they will be fit 
to eat. 

To pickle Grapes. 

Get grapes at the full growth, but not ripe, 
cut them in small bunches fit for garnishing, put 
them in a stone jar, with vin$ leaves between 
every layer of grapes; then take as much spring 
water as you think will cover them, put in a 
pound of bay-salt, and as much white salt as will 
make it bear an egg; dry your bay-salt, and 
pound it, it will melt the sooner, put it into a bell- 
metal or copper pot, boil and skim it well, and 
as it boils take the black scum off, but not the 
white; when it has boiled a quarter of an hour,- 
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let it - stand to cool and settle; when it. is cold; 
pour, the clear liquor on the grapes, lay vine 
leaves on the top, tie them down close with a 
linen cloth, cover them with a dish, and let them 
stand twenty-four hours; then take them out, 
lay them on a cloth, cover them over with'ano¬ 
ther, and .dry them between the cloths; then 
take two quarts of vinegar, one quart of spring 
-water, and one pound of coarse sugar; let it boil 
a little while, skim it clean as it boils, and let it 
stand-till it is quite cold; dry your jar with a 
•cloth, put fresh vine leaves at the bottom and be¬ 
tween ;every bunch of grapes, and on the top; 
then pour the clear off' the pickle on the .grapes; 
-tie a thin piece of board on a flannel, lay -,it on 
the top of the jar to keep the grapes under the 
pickle, and tie them down with a.bladder an£ 
leather; take them out with a wooden spoon; 
but be sure to make pickle enough to covet; 
them. 

To pickle Fennel. 

Set spring water on'the fire with a handful of 
salt; when it boils tie your fennel in bunches, 
put them into the water; just give them a scald, 
and ky them on a cloth to dry; when cold, .put 
them, in a glass, with a little mace or nutmeg, 
fill -it with cold vinegar, lay a bit of green fen¬ 
nel on the top, and tie over it a bladder and 
leather. 


To pickle Golden Pippins . , 

Take tiles finest pippins.y oil can get, free from 
spots.aamd bruises, .-put them-into a preserving-pan 

of 
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•f eokl spring water, set them on a charcoal fire, 
and keep them turning with a wooden .spoon till 
they will peel, but do not let them, bod; when 
they are enough, peel them, and put them into 
the water again, with a' quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar,, and a quarter of an ounce of alum; 
cover them close with a pewter dish, and set therq 
on the charcoal fire again, (a slow fire not to 
boil) let them stand, turning them now and then 
till they look green; then take them out; and 
lay them on a cloth to cool; when cold, make 
your pickle as for the peaches, only .instead of 
made mustard, it must be mustard-seed whole, 
cover them close, .and keep them for use. 


To pickle young Suckers , or young Artichokes, be- 
fare the Leaves are hard 

Take young suckers, pare them very nicely, 
(all the hard ends of the leaves and stalks) and 
just scald them in salt and water; when they arc 
cold, put them into "glass bottles, with two or 
three large blades of mace, and a nutmeg sliced 
thin; fill them either with distilled vinegar, or 
the sugar vinegar of your own making, with half 
spring* water. 

t 

To pickle Mock Ginger. 

Take the largest cauliflowers you can get, cut 
off all the flower from the stalks, peel them, and 
throw into strong spring* water and salt for three 
days; then drain them in a sieve pretty dry,'and 
put them in ajar ; ,1-boil white wine vinegar with 
cloves, mace, long pepper, and all-spice, each 
jialf an ounce, forty blades of garlic, a stick of 

horse- 
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horse-radish cut in slices, a quarter of an ounce 
of Cayenne pepper, a quarter „ of a pound of yel¬ 
low turmeric, and two ounces of bay-salt; pour 
it boiling over the stalks, and cover it down 
close till the next day; then boil it again, and 
repeat it twice more;- and when it is cold, tie it 
down close. 

Melon Mangoes: 

Take as'many green melons as you want, slit 
them two ‘thirds up'the middle, and with a spoon 
take all the seeds out; put them in strong spring 
water and salt for twenty-four hours, and then 
drain them in a sieve;, mix half a pound of white 
mustard, two ounces of long pepper, the same of 
all-spice, half an ounce of cloves and mace, a 
good quantity of garlic and horse-radish, cut in 
slices, and a quarter of an ounce of Cayenne 
pepper;' fill the seed-holes full of this mixture, 
put a small'skewer through the end, tie it round 
with packthread close, to the skewer, and put 
them in ajar; boil up the vinegar with some of 
the "mixture in it, and pour it over the melons; 
cover them down close, and^ let them stand till 
next day; then green them in the same manner 
as you do gerkins; when cold, tie them down 
close, and keep them for use. 

To pickle Elder Shoots in imitation of Bamboo. 

* 

Take the largest and ' oldest shoots of elder 
which put out in the middle of May; the mid¬ 
dle stalks are the most tender and biggest, the 
small ones are not worth pickling; take off the 
outward peel or skin, and-lay them in a-strong 

brine 
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brine of salt and water for one night; then 
dry them in a cloth, piece by piece. In the 
mean time make your pickle of half white 
wine and half beer vinegar.; to each quart of 
pickle you must put an ounce of white or red 
pepper, an ounce of ginger sliced, a little mace, 
and a few corns of Jamaica pepper; when the 
spice has boiled in the pickle, pour it hot on the 
shoots, stop them close immediately, and set the 
jar two hours before the fire, turning it often; it 
is as good a way of greening pickles as frequent 
boiling: you may boil the pickle two or three 
times, and pour it on boiling hot, just as you 
please. If you make the pickle of the sugar 
vinegar, there must be one half spring water. 

To pickle Red Currants. 

To every quart of white wine vinegar put half 
a pound of Lisbon sugar, and a quarter of a 
pound of white salt; then pick out the worst of 
your currants and put into this liquor, and put 
the best in bunches into glasses; then boil the 
pickle with the worst currants in it, skim it very 
clean, and let it boil till -it looks of a fine colour, 
and let it stand till it' is cold ; then strain it 
through a coarse cloth, wring it through to get 
out all the colour of the currants, and let it stand 
to settle; then pour the clear off the settlings, 
and fill up your glasses with-it, tie them over 
with a bladder and leather, and keep them in a 
cold dry place. 

To pickle Ox Palates . 

Take as many ox palates as you want, and 
wash them clean with salt and water; put them 

% v in 
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in a pot, cover them with wdter, put in some 
salt, and as the scum rises skim it off clean; 
then put in half ah ounce of clo ves and mace, a 
little all-spice and* whole pepper, stew thein gently 
till they are tender, which will be in four or five 
hours, take them out, and take the two skins 
clean off; cut them of what size* and shape you 
please, and let them stand till they are cofd; in 
the mean time make a pickle of half white wine 
and half vinegar boiled together, with 6ome fresh 
Spices in it; when both' the pickle and palates 
are cold, lay a layer of palates in a jar, and put 
in some bay-leaves with a little fresh spice be¬ 
tween every layer, and pour the pickle over 
them; tie them down close, and keep them for 
use. These arc very useful to put into made 
dishes of all sorts, only,wash them out of the 
pickle in warm water. Y ou may make a little 
side-dish’ with white or brown sauce, or butter 
and mustard, with a spoonful of white, wine 
hi it. 

* 

To pickle Cocks’ Combs . 

Put your combs into scalding water, and take 
the skins off; then put them into a stew-pan, 
cover them with white wine vinegar, put in some 
cloves and mace', a little all-spice and whole pep¬ 
per, a few bay-leaves, a little bay-salt, and stew 
them for half an hour; then put them in. a jar; 
and when they are cold, melt a little /mutton 
suet and put over them, to keep out the air, and 
tie them down with a bladder and leather. When 
you want to use them, lay them in warm water 
foi: an hour before* and you may put. them in 

made 
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made dishes, or make a little dish of them, with 
white or brown cullis. 

To pickle Purple Cabbage. 

Take two cauliflowers, two red cabbages, half 
a peck of kidney-beans, six sticks, with six 
cloves of garlic on each stick, wash them all 
well, and give them a boil ups then drain them 
on a sieve, lay them leaf by leaf on a large table, 
and salt them with bay-salt; then lay them to 
dry in the sun, or in a slow oven, until they are 
as dry as a cork; and make the following pickle: 
take a gallon of the best vinegar, with one quart 
of water, a handful of salt, one ounce of whole 
pepper, and boil it all together for a quarter of 
an hour, and let it stand till it is cold; then take 
a quarter of a pound of ginger'cut in pieces, salt 
it, and let it stand a week; take half a pound of 
mustard-seed, wash it, and lay it to dry; when 
very dry, bruise half of it, mix the whole and 
bruise it with some all-spice, whole pepper, the 
prepared ginger, and an ounce of powder of tur¬ 
meric ; then have a jar, and lay a row of cab¬ 
bage, then cauliflowers, and then beans, put .the 
garlic in the middle, and sprinkle between every 
layer your mixture; then pour your pickle over 

all, and tie it down with a bladder and leather. * 

* 

To pickle Salmon . 

Take your salmon, scale and gut it, and wash 
it very clean; have a kettle of spring water boil¬ 
ing, 'with a handful of salt, a little all-spice, 
cloves and mace; put in the fish, and boil it 
three quarters of an hour, if small; if large, one 

2 V % hour ; 
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hour; then take the salmon out, and let it stand 
till it is cold; strain the liquor through a sieve; 
when it is cold put your salmon very close in a 
tub or pan, and pour the liquor over it; when 
you want' to use it, put it into a dish, with a 
little of the pickle, and garnish it with green 
fennel. 

To pickle Sturgeon. 

Take your sturgeon and cut it in handsome 
pieces, wash it well, and tie it up with bass ; 
make a pickle of half spring water and half vine-, 
gar, make it pretty salt, with some cloves, mace, 
and all-spice in it; let it boil, then put in your 
sturgeon, and boil it till it is tender; then take 
it up, and let it stand till it is cold; strain the 
liquor through a sieve; then put the sturgeon 
into a pan or tub as close as you can, pour the 
liquor over it, and cover it close; when you use 
it, put it in a dish, with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish it with green fennel or parsley. 

To pickle Mackerel , called Caveach. 

Cut your mackerel into round pieces, and dir 
vide one into "five or six pieces ; to six large 
mackerel you may take one ounce of beaten pep¬ 
per, three large nutmegs, a little mace, and a 
handful of salt; mix your salt and beaten spice 
together; then make two or three holes in each 
piece, and thrust the seasoning into the holes 
with your finger; rub each piece all over with 
tiie seasoning, fry them brown in sweet oil, and 
let them stand till they are cold; put them into 
a jar, cover them with vinegar, and pour sweet 

' oil 
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oil over them. They will keep, well covered, a 
Jong* time, and are delicious. 

To pickle Mock Anchovies „ 

To a peck of sprats take two pounds of com* 
moil salt, a quarter of a pound of bay-salt, one 
pound of saltpetre, two ounces of sal-prunella, 
.and a little bole armoniac; pound all in a mor¬ 
tar ; put them into a stone pot, a row of sprats, 
a layer of your compound, and so on to the top 
alternately; press them hard down, and cover 
them close ; let them stand six months, and they 
will be fit for use. Observe that your sprats are 
very fresh, and do not wash or wipe them, • but 
take them as they first come out of the water. 

To pickle Smelts, 

Take a hundred of fine smelts, half an ounce 
of pepper, the same of nutmeg, a quarter of an 
ounce of in ace, half an ounce of saltpetre, and a 
quarter of a pound of common salt; beat all very 
fine ; wash and clean the smelts, gut them, then 
lay them in rows in a jar, and between every 
layer of smelts strew the seasoning, with four or 
five bay-leaves ; then boil red wine and pom* 
over them, cover them with a plate, and when 
they are cold, tie them down close. They ex¬ 
ceed anchovies. 

To pickle Oysters, 

Open one hundred of the finest and largest 
rock oysters you can get into a pan, with all their 
liquor in them, but mind you do not cut them 
in opening, as that will spoil their beauty ; wash 

them 
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them clean out of the liquor one by one, put the 
liquor into a stew-pan, and give it a boil; then 
strain it through a sieve, and let it stand half an 
hour to settle ; * then pour it from the settlings 
into a stew-pan, and put in half a pint of white 
wine, half a pint of vinegar, a little salt, half an 
ounce of cloves and mace, a little all-spice and 
whole pepper, a nutmeg cut in thin slices, and a 
dozen bay-leaves ; boil it up five minutes; then 
.put in your oysters, and give them a boil for a 
minute or two ; put them into small jars, and 
ydien they are cold, put a little sweet oil at the 
top, and tie them down with a bladder and lea¬ 
ther; keep them in a cool dry place, and when 
you use them, untie them, skim off the oil, put 
them in a dish with a little of the liquor, and 
garnish them with green parsley. If you want 
oyster sauce, tak,e -them put, and put them into 
good gpchovy sau,c£, with a spoonful of tjie 
pickle: for .fish or poultry, wash them in warm 
water, and put them into a white sauce. 

To pickle Cockles or Muscles. 

Tajce half a p ( eck of cockles or muscles, and 
wash them well; then put them into a saucepan, 
cover them clo$e, and set them over a slow fire 
till they are all opened; strain the liquor from 
them, pick them all out of the shells, (mind and 
take the sponge or crab out of the muscles) and 
wash them clean in warm vinegar; strain about 
half the liquor from the settlings, and treat them 
in the same manlier as oysters. 


To 
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To make White Wine Vinegar. 

As this vinegar, by the name, is thought to be 
made from \<diite wine only, it is proper to give 
directions for making it. When you bre\f in the 
month of March or April, take as much Sweet 
wort of the first running as will serve you tile 
year, boil it without hops for half an hour, athd 
then put it in a cooler; put some good ye^st 
upon it, and work it well; when it has done 
working, break the yeast intp it, and put it into 
a cask, but mind to fill the cask, and set it in a 
place where the sun has full power on it; put no 
bung in the bung-hole, but put a tile over it at 
night, and when it rains, but when it is fine take 
the tile off; let it stand till it is quite sour, Which 
will be in the beginning of September; then 
draw it off from the settlings into another cask, 
let it stand till it is fine, and draw it off for use. 
If you have airy white wine that is tart, put it in a 
cask, and treat it in the same manner: or cyder 
may be done the same way : a cask of ale turned 
sour, makes ale vinegar in the same manner: but 
none of these are fit for pickles to keep long, ex¬ 
cept the white wine vinegar. 

To make Sugar Vinegar . 

In the month of March or April make this 
vinegar as follows :—To every gallon of spring 
water you use, add a pound of coarse Lisbon su¬ 
gar, boil it, and keep skimming it as'long as the 
skum will rise; then pour it into a cooler, and 
when it is as cold as beer to work, toast a large 
piece of bread, mb it over with good yeast, and 
let it work as long as it will; then beat the yeast 

into 
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into it, put it in a cask, and set it in a place 
where the rays of the sun have full power on it; 
put a tile over the bung-hole when it rains, and 
every night, but in the day-time, when it is fine 
weather, take it off; and when you find it is sour 
enough, which will be in the month of August, 
(but if it is not sour, enough, let it stand till it is 
then draw it off, put it into a clean cask, and 
throw in a handful of isinglass ; let it stand till 
it is fine, then draw it off'for use. 

To make Elder Vinegar . 

Take two pounds of the pips- of elder-flowers, 
arid put them in a stone jar, with two gallons of 
white wine vinegar; let them steep; and stir them 
every day for a fortnight; then strain the vine¬ 
gar from the flowers, press them close, and let it 
stand-to settle ; then pour it from the settlings, 
and put a piece of filtering paper in a funnel, 
and filter, it through; then put it in pint bottles, 
cork it close, and keep it for use. 

To make Tarragon Vinegar . 

© © 

Pick the leaves off the stalks of green tarragon, 
just before it goes into bloom, and put a pound 
weight to every gallon of white wine vinegar, 
and treat it in the same manner as elder vinegar. 

To make Walnut Ketchup . 

Take half a bushel of green walnuts, before 
the shell is formed, and grind them in a crab- 
mill, or beat them in a marble mortar; then 
squeeze out the juice through a coarse cloth, and 
wring the cloth well to get all the juice out; to 

every 
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every gallon of juice put a quart of red wine, a 
quarter of a pound of anchovies, the same of 
bay-salt, one ounce of cloves and mace, a little 
ginger, and horse-radish cut in slices ; boil alto¬ 
gether till it is reduced to half the quantity; pour 
it into a pan; when it is cold, bottle it, cork it 
tight, and it will be fit for use in three months. 
If you have any pickle left in the jar after your 
walnuts are used, to every gallon of pickle put 
in two heads of garlic, a quart of red wine, and 
an ounce each of cloves, mace, long, black, and 
Jamaica pepper, and boil them all together till it 
is reduced to half the quantity; pour it into a 
pan, and the next day bottle it for Use, and cork 
it tight. 

To make Mushroom Ketchup . 

Take a bushel of the large flaps of mushrooms, 
gathered dryland bruise them with your hands ; 
put some at the bottom of an earthen pan, strew 
some salt over them, then mushrooms, then salt, 
till you have done; put in half an ounce of beaten 
cloves and mace, the same of all-spice, and .let 
them stand five or six days; stir them up every 
day ; then tie a paper over them, and bake them 
for four hours in a slow oven ; when so done, 
strain them through a cloth to get all the liquor 
out, and let it stand to settle ; then pour it clear 
from the settlings ; to every gallon of liquor add. 
a quart of red wine, and if not salt enough, a lit¬ 
tle Salt, a race of ginger cut small, half an ounce 
of cloves and mace, and boil it till about one 
third is reduced; then strain it through a sieve 
into a pan : the next day -pour it from the set- 

2 x tlings, 
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flings, and bottle it for use; but mind to cork 
it tight 

To make Mushroom Powder. 

Take the largest and thickest button mush¬ 
rooms you. can get, cut off the root-end, and 
peel them; do not wash them, but wipe them 
clean with a cloth ; spread them on pewter dishes, 
and put them in a slow oven to dry; let the 
liquor dry up in the mushrooms, as it will make 
the powder much stronger; when they are dry 
enough to powder, beat them in a mortar, sift 
them through a sieve, with a little Ca}^enne pep¬ 
per and pounded mace ; put the powder in small 
bottles, cork them tight, and keep it for use^ 


V>-(*— — ■<-—>4~ 


DISTILLATION. 

Distilling in General . 

The mystery which the generality of distillers 
have affected .to throw over their art, in order to 
keep it from the public, has not a little contri¬ 
buted to induce many pretenders to attempt ai) 
explanation of its excellent qualities ; which, 
like quackery in physic, not only defrauds us of 
our money, but what is more valuable, injures 
our health likewise. With a view of detecting 
such impositions, we give the following small 
treatise; in which we shall endeavour to be as 
. -clear and concise as possible. 

We 
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We shall begin first by explaining what is' 
meant by distilling; how many sorts of distil- 
lings there are ; what are the instruments fit for 
that business; what accidents it is liable to; and 
what must be done to prevent them; then point 
out the remedies which may be applied to those 1 
accidents when they do happen ;• and at last 
enter into the detail of the different sorts of 
liquors, that of their composition and the vari¬ 
ous ways of preparing them, by a plain and me¬ 
thodical account of the principle of the art; in' 
which we shall endeavour to omit nothin 2 ; of 
what may serve to instruct completely either the 
lovers of distilling, or the artists who profess it, 
and make it their particular business. 

Distilling in general , is the Art of extracting 

Spirits from Bodies . 

To extract spirits, is to produce, by means of 
heat, such an action as will secrete them from 
the bodies in which they are detained. 

If that heat is the proper and natural affection 
of the bodies, and produces the secretion of spi¬ 
rits, without any foreign help, it is called fer¬ 
mentation. 

If it is produced exteriorly by means of the 
fire or other hot matters, in which the still is 
placed, then it is called either digestion or dis¬ 
tillation : digestion, when the receipts are only 
prepared to the secretion of their spirits : distil¬ 
lation, when the action of heat has such a power 
as really to secrete those spirits, and make them 
to distil. 

It is that heat which provoking a con;Hiotion 

2x2 and 
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and agitation among' the insensible parts of any 
body whatsoever, detaches them, divides them, 
and procures a passage to the spirits -which are 
concealed in it, by freeing* them from the faint 
or terraqueous qualities with which they were 
employed. 

Considered in that point of view, distilling 
become worthy of engaging the. attention of 
the learned, and be the object of their studies. 

Infinite are the parts which this art embraces;- 
every thing which the earth produces, whether 
flowers, fruits, grains, spices, aromatical or vul¬ 
nerary plants, and perfumed oils oa* essences. 
We shall not undertake to. defend its utility nor. 
its charms; .it is from the course of this work we 
hope it may and will be deduced wherewith to 
make and justify its encomium. 

Gf Distilling in particular . 

After having defined distilling in general, we 
must say something more particular on that air 
tide. 

They reckon generally three different species 
of distilling. The-first, called distilling per ascen* 
sum , that is to say, by raising, is made by placing 
the still on the fire or other hot matters, such as 
gravel, horse dung, boiling water, &c. which 
promotes a rising of the spirits. This method is 
the most common and almost the only one dis¬ 
tillers put in practice.,. 

The second, called per desccnsum , that is to 
say, by depressing or defrauding, is procured by 
placing the fire on the top of the vessel employed 
in distilling which precipitates the spirits. This 

method 
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method is used by the liquorist distillers but for 
the oils of cloves, nutmegs, and mace. 

Some assert that the oil of juniper berries is 
very good drawn per ascensum. 

The third and last called per latns , that is to 
say, sidely or by the side, is never practised but 
by chymists; therefore we shall pass it over in 
silence. 

Definition of Spirits, 

By spirits is, meant the most subtile particles 
of any bodies whatsoever. 

All- bodies, without any exception are impreg¬ 
nated with spirits in more or less quantities. 

These particles are an igneous substance, which 
by its very nature is susceptible of and disposed 
to a great commotion. 

That subtile portion of bodies is more or less 
disposed to secretion according as the-bodies in 
which it is contained are more or less persons or 
more or less oily. 

Definition of Essences . 

By essences are meant in distillery, as well as 
chyjmistry, the oily parts of a body: that sort of 
oil called essence may be extracted from all sorts 
of bodies, and constitutes one of the principles 
with which they are composed. At least it lias 
been ascertained by those who have been partri 
cular in their observations, that nothing has been 
distilled from which oil or essence could not be 
extracted. In every sort of distillation made 
from fruits, flowers; sweet smelling spices prin? 
eipally, and all other sorts of spices put in digesr 
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tion, there has always been seen swimming over 
the phlegms or faints, a soft and unctuous sub¬ 
stance; and that substance is an oil. Now that 
oil is what is called essence- when it is the object 
of our distillation. 

Definition of Simple Waters. 

By simple waters is meant what is distilled 
from flowers and .other things without water, 
brandy, or spirit of wane. Such distillations are 
generally of a phlegmatic quality, though fra¬ 
grant, always charged with the odour of the body 
from whicli it is extracted, and even of'a more- 
perfect fragrancy than the body itself. 

Definition of Phlegms. 

4 

Phlegms, which some call faints/ are the ter¬ 
raqueous particles which make part of the com¬ 
position of bodies ;' whether this principle be ac¬ 
tive or passive, we leave to’ the chymists to dis¬ 
cuss. However it may he, it is nevertheless very 
essential for all artists of that profession to be 
well acquainted with its nature,' for many are 
mistaken in it. Some take as phlegm certain 
white and cloudy drops which come first when 
the receipts contained in the still' begin to run. 
Notwithstanding it is certain that these drops are 
often the most spirituous particles of the matters 
which distil, which they deprive themselves of 
very gradually. The whiteness of those cloudy 
drops is owing only to some moistness which re¬ 
mained in the top of the still; when if they had 
observed to wipe it off well, they should have 
seen that the first, drop which runs would have 

« *■ been 
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been as transparent and brilliant as the last, and 
it is to their detriment that they throw off those 
first drops which are the most volatile, and spi¬ 
rituous of their receipts. 

Here is an observation which deserves all their 
attention, and which we recommend earnestly 
to every distiller. In all the matters which have 
ihst been put in digestion or what is the same 
meaning, set to infuse the day before, the spirits 
are the first which fly to the top of the still; 
when on the contrary in those receipts which 
have not been set to infuse, the phlegm 
first, and the spirits afterwards, the reason is 
quite physical,, and so plain that it requires no 
farther elucidation to conceive it. 

We shall add another observation, which no 
doubt will please the curious, and even all those 
who have some notion of distillation. In all the 
mixed receipts, such as • those in which ■ you 
would put to distil flowers, fruits, and spices to¬ 
gether, without being previously prepared by 
means of the digestion; the action of the fire 
raises first the spirits of the flow'ers; in such a 
manner that, in spite of the mixture, these spi¬ 
rits have contracted nothing from the smell of 
the fruits nor of the spices. That secretion 
made, the spirits of the fruits rise next, without 
any mixture of the spices or of the flowers. In 
fine, the spirits of the spices come last, without 
the least impregnation of the odour of the flow¬ 
ers, or the taste of the fruits; every article keeps 
distinct by itself in that distillation; and those 
who doubt the veracity of this assertion are de¬ 
sired to try the experiment. 

Another 
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Another interesting observation that has' been 
made on spices, is, that whether'they have been 
put in digestion or not; whether the phlegms or 
faints have rose before the spirits, or the spirits 
before the phlegms; the spirits you draw from 
those sorts of ingredients are hardly impregnated 
with the smell and taste of them, and it has al¬ 
ways been found necessary to mix along with 
those spirits a certain portion of the phlegms, in 
more or less quantities, to give them the taste 
and perfume of the' spices, because it is the 
phlegms, not the spirits, which contain more of 
that taste and flagrancy, This observation is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, and may perhaps prove satis¬ 
factory to a curious reader. 

Definition of Digestion . 

•v As the word digestion has often been made use 
of in this essay, we shall explain what is meant 
by it, its utility, and even the necessity it is of 
in many circumstances. 

Matters are said to be in digestion wh^n you 
have them to soak in a proper dissolvent over a 
very mild heat to soften them. This preparation 
is necessary for many sorts of ingredients in dis¬ 
tillery. It procures the spirits a more facile issue 
from the matters where they are contained. 

The digestions which are made without any 
heat at all, are those which are more generally 
used, • and the least; because those which are 
made over the fire, or by means of hot matters, 
Such as clung, &c. in which the vessel is placed, 
always take away some of the goodness, quality, 
and merit of the goods, as they cannot but pro¬ 
mote 
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mote some of the spirits, and it is very easy 
to conceive that this must be so much of the 
quality. 

When you intend to draw essences, the ingre¬ 
dients must unavoidably be prepared my means 
of the digestion. x In order to draw well the spi¬ 
rits and essences from spices, digestion is again 
there of an absolute necessity. In short, diges¬ 
tion enters necessarily in our principles, and is 
an indispensable one itself. 

i 

Of Fruits and their different Species . 

Various are the fruits made use of in distil¬ 
ling, some with- rinds, some with skins, some 
with kernels, some with stones, and others co¬ 
vered over with a shell. 

The fruits with rinds, such as the Portugal 
orange, as the French call it, or China, as we call 
it in England; the cedra, the citron, the Biga- 
rade or Sevelle orange, the lemon, and the Ber¬ 
gamot, are excellent for the liquors of taste, when 
vou make use of the zests of those different with 

Kf 

the oil of essence. The quintessence of those 
sorts of fruits cannot be drawn here as in the 
countries that produce them; because, besides 
that they lose so much of their primitive flavour 
by' importation, the price they fetch in this 
country renders it an impossible thing for the 
distiller to think of drawing that quintessence 
from them with any profit or advantage to him¬ 
self. V r e shall 'speak of the manner of chusing 
those fruits when we come to speak of them 
singly.. The bergamot (a kind of citron) is more 

2 v commonly 
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commonly made use of for odoriferous waters 
than for palatable liquors. 

Among the fruits with kernels there are few 
which the distillers make use of except the 
reinette apple, the rouselet pear, and the quince. 
We make what is called ratafia or cordial water, 
with those three sorts of -fruits. » But the rouse- 
let pear is more ordinarily preserved in brandy. 
As quince is fit for a spirituous fermentation, you 
may distil the spirits on liquor, which, by so fer¬ 
menting, comes from it. And the spirit of that 
water or rather virous liquor is successfully em¬ 
ployed in a liquor which in preserving all the de¬ 
licacy of taste of that fruit acquires its well known 
beneficient qualities for the stomach. 

Cordials, are made also with stone fruits, such 
as cherries, plumbs, apricots, and peaches; these 
four species of fruits may be preserved in brandy. 
There are again other sorts of fruits which dis¬ 
tillers employ for -ratafia and syrups. Such are 
raspberries and strawberries, which enter in the 
composition of several sorts of cordials in order 
to give them a nicer and more exquisite taste. 
Mulberries and raspberries, as well as morello 
cherries arc again often made use of to give a 
colour to certain cordials. There is a syrup 
made with mulberries and currants which is very 
agreeable to the taste, and which is very much 
in use for sick people. 

Shell fruits are likewise of great use in distil¬ 
lation. Batafia may be made with walnuts;' and 
that fruit may also be preserved in brandy when 
young and tender. 

Almonds are made use of for. the Eau cle 

Noyau . 
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JSfyau. And from that fruit we draw, as well 
as from nuts, oils for perfumed essences. 

We have spoken here but of those fruits which 
are generally made use of by distillers, there are 
many others which might be employed^ with as 
much success. It is enough to have pointed 
here the use which is made of them : it behoves 
the lovers of the art to infiprove the ancient dis¬ 
coveries. The receipts change as the taste 
changes : but the method and proceedings we 
recommend here will always serve and be useful 
to direct the operations. 

Of the aromatical and vulncraxy Plants . 

Those plants are called aromatical whose stalks 
and flowers have a strong and penetrating odour, 
though altogether agreeable; such plants pre¬ 
serve that odour a long while after they are ga¬ 
thered, even after they are dried up. 

Those are called vulnerary, which have an 
aromatical taste, and which are unctuous and 
balsamic. The aromatical and vulnerary plants 
are in great numbers; but we shall not enter 
into their detail; we shall content ourselves with 
only pointing out those which the distillers make 
the greatest consumption of, such as melissa, rose¬ 
mary, lavender, aspic, marjorum, sage, See. 

From the aromatical plants we draw odorife¬ 
rous waters, which are exquisite to strengthen 
the heart and the brain; and which are constantly 
used in swoons. We may likewise draw quint¬ 
essences from them which stand in the stead of 
the plants themselves, in the seasons in which 
the plants exist no more. 

o V cy 
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Aromatical plants are distilled in two different 
manners; either with water to make simple wa¬ 
ters ; or with spirit of wine to make odoriferous 
waters. Both of them contribute do health, in 
contributing to the cleanness of the body. 

The best vulnerary plants are those which 
come from Switzerland. They generally send in 
those sorts of plants dry leaves and flowers all to¬ 
gether; they preserve enough of their good qua¬ 
lity to be employed here. 

The vulnerary plants, which are used in th£ 
composition of the arquebusade water, all grow 
in France-. They are employed in their strength, 
when they are quite green. It is principally in 
the time they are in blossom they are to be em¬ 
ployed. ‘They may be distilled with plain water; 
but those distilled with spirit of wine have a great 
deal more virtue. 

Both the leaves and flowers of aromatical plants 
used in the composition of the pot-poury. They 
are likewise employed in the making of sweet 
swelling satchels, or bags. The general rule is 
to employ them in their full vigour, and to ga¬ 
ther them before the too great heat of the day 
has deprived them of their fragrancy. 

Of the various Spices ami Seeds used in Distillation. 

The spices mostly made use of in distillation, 
are doves, cinnamon, nutmegs, and mace. 

From these spices you may draw, by paeans of 
distillation, what is called spirits; and by infu¬ 
sion yon may'make tinctures and oils of essence. 
These spices are also used in the composition 
of several odoriferous waters,, but especially in 

most 
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most of the cordials of which they are material 
ingredients. 

The seeds most known in distillation are, fen¬ 
nel, angelica, aniseed, coriander, juniper, pars¬ 
ley, caraway, carrot, and many others. From 
these various sorts of seeds you draw spirits with 
brandy for palatable liquors. You may likewise 
draw oils of essence, or make infusions for ra¬ 
tafias. 

To make Lily JVater Liquor. 

Choose fine lilies, thick and well blown, not 
at all faded, nor begun to decay, and gather 
them immediately after the rising of the sun;' 
cut nothing but the stalk of the flower, because 
it would give to the distillation a taste of green ; 
leave the flower whole, and put it in the cucur- 
bite Avdth common water and brandy, in the pro¬ 
portion hereafter mentioned; and distil it upon 
a naked fire a little quick; when your spirits are 
drawn, melt some sugar in water, and then mix 
your spirits with it; pass the whole through a 
bag, and when fined down, your liquor will be 
fit for use. 

To make common Lily Water Liquor . 

Take three quarts of brandy, half a pound of 
lily flowers, three quarts of water, and a pound 
of sugar for .the syrup; the whole must make up 
five quarts of liquor in all when finished. 

To make the double lAqitor. 

Tak,e half a pound of flowers, three quarts of 
brandy, three pounds of sugar, and two quarts 

of 
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of common water; which will produce four quarts 
of liquor when done. 

To make one Gallon of Spearmint Water. 

Take of the leaves' of dried spearmint one 
pound and an half, and two gallons and an half 
of water, and draw off by a gentle fire one gal¬ 
lon. This- water will be more fragrant if distilled 
in Balneum Marine, or the cold still; but if the 
latter be used, the same caution must be observ¬ 
ed of distilling* the plant green. 

To make a Gallon of Jamaica Pepper Water. 

Take half a pound of Jamaica pepper, and two 
gallons and an half of water, and draw off one 
gallon with a pretty brisk fire. The oil of this 
fruit is very ponderous, and therefore this water 
is best made in ail alembic. 


To make a Gallon of the I Taler of Dill Seed. 

Take one pound of dill seed, and three gallons 
of water; distil ofr by the alembic one gallon, 
with a pretty brisk f] re. 


To make ten Gallons of single 


Angelica Water. 


Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, cut 
and bruised, of each one pound and an half) 
eleven gallons of proof spirit, and two gallons of 
water; draw off ten gallons, or till the faints be¬ 
gin to rise, with a gentle fire; and sweeten it, if 
required, with lump sugar. It is a good carmi¬ 
native, and therefore good* against all kinds of 
.flatulent cholics, and gripings of the bowels. 


To 
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To make ten Gallons of compound Angelica Water . 

Take of the roots and seeds of angelica, and 
sweet fennel seeds, of each one pound and an 
half, the dried leaves of balm and sage, of each 
one pound; slice the roots and 'bruise the seeds 
and herbs, and add to them of cinnamon one 
ounce, of cloves, cubebs, galangals, and mace, 
of each three quarters of an ounce; of nutmegs, 
tire lesser cardamon seed, pimento, and saffron,- 
each half an ounce; infuse all these in twelve 
gallons of clean proof spirit, and draw off ten 
gallons, with a pretty brisk fire. It may be sweet¬ 
ened or not, at pleasure. This water is a power¬ 
ful carminative; and good in all flatulent cholics, 
and other griping pains in the bowels : it is also 
good in nauseas, and other disorders of 'the sto- 
nlach. 

To make ten Gallons of Dr. Stephens's WTier . 

Take of cinnamon, ginger, galangal, cloves, 
nutmegs, grains of paradise, the seeds of anise, 
sweet fennel, and caraway, each one ounce; the 
leaves of thyme, mother of thyme, mint, sage, 
pennyroyal, rosemary, flowers of red roses, ca¬ 
momile, origanum, and lavender, of each eight 
handfuls; of clean proof spirit, twelve gallons; 
and water, two gallons; digest all twenty-four 
hours, and then draw off ten gallons, or till the 
faints begin to rise. 'Sweeten with fine sugar to 
your palate. It is a noble cephalic cordial and 
carminative; and also, in some degrees, an hys¬ 
teric; good in all cholic pains in the stomach and 
bowels, and diseases of the nerves. 


To 
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To make fifteen Gallons of Clove Water. 

Take four pounds of cloves , bruised, half a 
pound of pimento or all-spice, and sixteen gal¬ 
lons of clean proof spirits; let it digest twelve 
hours in a gentle heat, and then draw of fifteen 
gallons with a pretty brisk fire. 

Another Way. 

Take four pounds of Winter’s bark, six ounces 
of pimento, a pound and a quarter of cloves, and 
sixteen gallons of clean proof spirits; digest and 
draw off as before. You may sweeten it to your 
palate, by dissolving in it double refined sugar. 

To make ten Gallons of Antiscorbutic Water. 

Take of the leaves of water-cresses, garden and 
$ea scurvy-grass, and brook-lime, of each twenty 
handfuls; of pine tops, germander, horehound, 
and the lesser centaury, each sixteen handfuls; of 
the roots of briony and sharp pointed dock, each 
six pounds; of mustard seed one pound and an 
half; digest the whole in ten gallons of proof 
spirit, and two gallons of water, and draw off by 
a gentle fire. It is good against scorbutic disor¬ 
ders; as also in tremblings and disorders of the 
nerves. 

To make ten Gallons of Imperial Water. 

Take the dried peels of citrons and oranges, 
nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, of each one 
pound; the roots of cypress, Horen tine orrice, 
calamus aromaticus, of each eight ounces; ze- 
doary, galangal, and ginger, ef each four ounces; 

the 
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the tops of lavender and refcemary, of each six¬ 
teen handfuls; tlie leaves of marjorum, mint' 
and thyme, of each eight handfuls; the leaves 
of white and damask roses, of each twelve hand¬ 
fuls; digest the whole two davs in ten gallons of 
proof spirit, and four gallons of damask rose wa¬ 
ter; after winch draw off ten gallons. It is a 
very good cephalic, and of great use in all ner¬ 
vous cases; it is also a very pleasant dram, espe¬ 
cially if sweetened with fine sugar,* and good 
upon any sudden sickness of the stomach. 

To make feu Callous of compound Bryony Water . 

Take of the roots of bryony, four pounds; 
wild valerian root, one pound; pennyroyal and 
rue, of each two pounds; the flowers of fever¬ 
few and tops of savin, of each four ounces; the 
rind of fresh orange peel and lovage seeds, of 
each half a oound; cut or bruise these in arc- 
clients, and infuse them in eleven gallons of 
proof spii it, and two gallons of water, and draw 
oil'ten gallons with a gentle heat. 

'Another IT ay. 

Take of fresh bryony root, four pounds; the 
leaves of rue and mugmort, of each four pounds; 
the tops of sa\in, six handfuls; fever-few, cat¬ 
mint, and pennyroyal, of each four handfuls; 
orange peel, eight ounces; myrrh, four ounces ; 
Russia castor, two ounces; proof spirit, eleven 
gallons; water, two gallons: digest and distil as 
before. 'It is very forcing upon the uterus, and 
therefore given to promote delivery, and forward 
the proper cleansings afterwards; as also to open 

£ z menstrual 
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menstrual obstructions, and in abundance, of 
other female complaints: it is also good against 
convulsions in children, and of service in all 
nervous complaints in either sex. 

To make ten Gallons of Spirituous Penny 

JVater . 

Take fifteen pounds of the dried leaves of 
pennyroyal, ten. gallons of proof spirits, and two 
gallons of water; .draw off ten gallons with a 
gentle fire. It is a good carminative,, of use in 
cholics and gripings of the bowels; also in plu- 
risies and the jaundice; it is of known efficacy 
in promoting the menses and .other disorders of 
the female sex. 

To make ten Gallons of Carmmatvce JVater. 

Take of fresh camomile flowers, four pounds ; 
dill seed, two pounds and an half; leaves of 
balm, origany, and thyme, of each one pound ; 
seeds of anise and fennel, of each six ounces; 
cummin seed, four ounces; the peels of oranges 
and citrons, eight ounces; juniper and bay ber¬ 
ries, of each six ounces; cinnamon, eight ounces; 
mace, four ounces: bruise and digest these,in¬ 
gredients in eleven gallons of proof spirit, and 
two gallons of water; then draw offTen gallons, 
and sweeten it with fine sugar. It is good in the 
cholic and gripings of the bowels, and to remove 
sickness and nauseas from the stomach. 

To make a Gallon of Cedrat JVater. 

Take the yellow rinds of five ccdrats, a gallon 
bf fine proof spirit, and two quarts of wafer; di¬ 
gest 
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gest the whole twenty-four hours in a vessel close 
stopped; after which draw off one gallon in Bal¬ 
neum Marian and sweeten with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Bergamot ] Vat Cm 

Take the outer rind of three bergamots, a gal¬ 
lon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water; draw 
off one gallon in Balneum Marias, and sweeten 
it with sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Jessamine Water. 

Take of Spanish jessamine flowers, twelve 
ounces; essence of Florentine citron, or berga¬ 
mot, eight drops; fine proof spirit, a gallon; wa¬ 
ter, two quarts: digest two days in a close ves¬ 
sel, after which draw off one gallon, and sweeten 
with fine loaf sugar. 

To make a Gallon of the Cordial Water of Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Take the yellow finds of two bergamots, or 
fifty drops of the essence of that fruit;, cloves 
find mace, of each half an ounce; a gallon of 
proof spirit, and a quart of water: digest two 
days in a close vessel, draw off a gallon, and 
sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of Father Andrew's Water. 

Take of white lily flowers, eight handfuls; 
orange flowers, four ounces; rose water, a quart; 
proof spirit, a gallon; water, a quart: drawoff 
a gallon in Balneum Maria;, and sweeten with 
fine sugar. 

7# 
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To make a Gallon of the Water of Father Bar¬ 
nabas. 


Take of the roots of angelica, four ounces; of 
cinnamon and orris root, each half an ounce; 
bruise these ingredients in a mortar; put them 
into an alembic, with a gallon of proof spirit and 
two quarts of water: draw off a gallon with a 
.pretty brisk fire. 


To make a Gallon of the Water of thefour Fruits. 


Take of the essence of eedrat, fifty drops; of 
the essence of bergamot, thirty-six drops; ofthe 
essence of citron, sixty drops; and ofthe essence 
of Portugal orange, sixty-four drops; fine proof 


spirit, 
with a 


one gallon ; water, two quarts : draw off 
pretty brisk fire till the faints begin to 


rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 


To make a Gallon of the Water of the fear Spices. 

Take of cinnamon, two ouiipes; nutmegs and 
cloves, of each three drachms; and mace, six 
drachms: bruise the spices in a mortar, and add 
a gallon of proof spirit, and two quarts of water: 
digest twenty-four hours in a close vessel, and 
distil with a brisk fire till the faints begin to rise; 
and sweeten with fine sugar. It is an excellent 

u > ^ 

stomachic, good in all depressions ot the spirits 
and paralytic disorders. 


To, make ten Gallons of the Water of thefour Seeds. 
> 

Take of sweet fennel seed seven ounces; co¬ 
riander seed, nine ounces; the seeds of angelica 
and anise, of each three ounces: bruise all these 

in 
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in a mortar, and put them into the still, with ten 
gallons and an half of proof spirits, and two gal¬ 
lons of water: draw oft' with a u’entle fire till the 
faints begin to rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 
It is good in cholies, nauseas of the stomach 
and gripings of the bowels. 

To make a Gallon of Divine Water . 

Take of orange flowers fresh gathered, two 
pounds; coriander seed, three ounces; nutmegs, 
half an ounce: bruise the nutmegs and corian¬ 
der seed, and put' them together with the orange 
flowers, into an alembic, with a gallon of proof 
spirit, and two quarts of water: draw off the li¬ 
quor with a gentle fire, till the faints begin to 
rise, and sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of rectified Barbadoes Water . 

Take the outer rind of eight large florentine 
citrons; half an ounce of cinnamon bruised; 
and a gallon of rectified spirit: distil to a dryness 
in Balneum Marias: then dissolve two pounds of 
sugar in a quart of water, and mix it with the 
distilled liquor, and run it through the filtrating 
bag, which will render it bright and fine. 

To make.a Gallon of amber-coloured Barbadoes 

T ^ T 1 

lY(item 

4 • 

Take the yellow rind of six bergamots, half an 

ounce of cinnamon, and two drachms of cloves ; 
bruise the spices, and digest the whole six days 
in a gallon of rectified spirit; and then add a 
drachm of saffron, and let the whole stand six 

days 

V 
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days longer in digestion ; dissolve two pounds of 
line sugar in a quart of water, add to it the tinc¬ 
ture, and run it through the filtrating bag. 

* To make a Gallon of Roman Water. 

Take the outer or yellow peels of six citrons; 
two drachms of mace bruised; a gallon of proof 
spirit and two quarts of water: draw off with a 
gentle fire till the faints, begin to rise, and 
sweeten with fine sugar. 

To make a Gallon of I'Eau sans Pardlle. 

Take the outer peels of twelve citrons, three 
quarts of fine proof spirit, and a quart of water; 
put all into a glass alembic, and distil to a dry¬ 
ness in Balneum Marias; filter the water, and put 
it into bottles well stopped. 

Another Way. 

Take the essence ofrcedrat, bergamot, orange, 
and' lemon, of each two drachms; a gallon of 
rectified spirit,- and two quarts of water: put all 
into a glass alembic, and distil in Balneum Ma¬ 
ria? till the faints begin to rise, when the receiver 
must be immediately removed. 

To make a Gallon of Vestal Water. 

Take of the seeds of daucus creticus, or candy 
carrots, two ounces; a gallon of spirit of wine ; 
ancfl two quarts of water: distil in Balneum Ma- 
rise till the faints begin to rise: then add to the 
spirit drawn over, an ounce of the essence of le¬ 
mons., and four drops of the essence of amber- 
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gris; redistil in Balneum Marias, and keep the 
water in bottles well stopped for use. 

To make a Gallon of Cyprus 7Vine. 

Take of the essence of ambergris, half an 
ounce; put it into a glass alembic, with a gallon 
of spirit of wine, and two quarts of water; place 
the alembic in Balneum Marias, and draw off till 
the faints begin to rise. 

To make a Gallon of Anhalt Water. 

Take of the best turpentine a pound and an 
half; olibanum, three ounces; aloes wood pow¬ 
dered, one ounce; grains of mastic, cloves, Silly- 
flowers, or rosemary flowers, nutmegs, and cinna¬ 
mon, of each two ounces and an half; saffron, 
one ounce: powder the whole, and digest them 
six days in eleven gallons of spirit of wine ; add¬ 
ing two scruples of musk tied up in a rag; and 
draw off in Balneum Marise till it begins to run 
foul. It is a high aromatic cordial, invigorates 
the intestines, and thereby promotes digestion, 
arid dispels flatulencies : it is a sovereign remedy 
for catarrhs and painsarising from colds ; as also 
in palsies, epilepsies, apoplexies and lethargies, 
the parts affected being well rubbed with it. 

To make ten Gallons of Gout JVoter. 

Take the flowers of camomile, leaves of penny¬ 
royal, lavender, marjorum, rosemary, sage, and 
ground-pine, of each eight ounces; myrrh, four 
ounces; cloves and cinnamon, of each one ounce; 
roots of piony, two ounces; pellitory of Spain, 
and cypress otrice, of each one ounce; the lesser 
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cardamoms and cubebs, ’of each half an ounce; 
nutmegs, two ounces : cut and bruise these in¬ 
gredients, and digest them four days in eleven 
gallons of proof spirit and two gallons of water; 
then draw off ten gallons, and sweeten with fine 
sugar. It is good in all nervous cases, palsies, 
epilepsies, and loss of memory. 

To make a Gallon of Bouquet IVater. 

Take .the flowers of white lilies and Spanish 
jessamine, of each half a pound; orange, jon¬ 
quil and pink flowers, of each four ounces; da¬ 
mask roses, one pound; let them all be fresh ga¬ 
thered, and immediately put into a glass alembic, 
with a gallon of clean proof spirit, and two quarts 
of wafer; place the alembic in Balneum h]arise, 
and draw oh* till the faints besrin to rise. 

. O 
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